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PREFACE. 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction was held at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
June 4-10, 1896. Two general sessions were held daily, and 
there were in addition at least twenty section meetings during 
the week. The latter were of great interest. Many of the 
papers read at these section meetings are included in the 
general report of the Proceedings; but the discussions were 
not preserved, except as they have been published in the 
Charities’ Review. A desire has been expressed for fuller 
reports of section meetings hereafter. 

The contents of this volume are varied. The address of 
President A. O. Wright, entitled ‘“‘The New Philanthropy,” 
in itself is almost an epitome of what is to follow in the 
remainder of the book. Mr. Wright’s long connection with 
State charities, and his sincere and intelligent interest in 
all matters associated therewith, make him an authority when 
he speaks concerning them. 

No student of social science can now afford to ignore what 
the various settlements throughout the country are doing. 
Their life in detail may well be studied, and the scientific 
information gathered by their residents among the working- 
people can nowhere else be duplicated. Seventy-six pages, 
nearly one-fifth of the volume, are devoted to “ Social Settle- 


ments and the Labor Question.” The twelve papers in this 


division would make a book by itself which every librarian 
should have upon his shelves. 


iv PREFACE 


The care of the insane, as usual, makes a chapter in these 
Proceedings, and perhaps the Wisconsin system has never been 
better set forth than in the paper by Mr. James E. Heg. 

“The Care of Epileptics”’ is the title of a carefully prepared 
paper by Mr. William P. Letchworth, whose thoughtful contri- 
butions always add value to the Proceedings. Mr. Alexander 
Johnson, of the School for Feeble-minded in Indiana, gives a 
résumé of what is doing for this class in the United States,— 
one had almost said of how little is doing; and Mr. Ernest 
Bicknell, in another paper, shows how vast is the need of doing 
more. 

Charity Organization has able advocates in Mr. C. S. Loch, 
of London, Dr. Philip W. Ayres, Professor C. R. Henderson, 
and others. 

The Merit System in Public Institutions is treated in two 
admirable papers, strong, cogent and just, by Mr. Philip C. 
Garrett, of Philadelphia, and Professor Henderson, of Chicago. 

Soldiers’ Homes and their management are considered in 
the report of the committee on that subject. 

The absence of the editor in Europe at the time the meeting 
was held prevented her from collecting the material for this 
report herself, and such papers only have been included as 
were sent to her for publication. 

The next conference will be held in Toronto, Canada, prob- 
ably in June, 1897. Mr. Alexander Johnson, Superintendent of 
the School for Feeble-minded Youth at Fort Wayne, Ind., will 
be President. The first bulletin relating to that meeting has 
just been issued by the General Secretary, H. H. Hart. 


Boston, December, 1896. 
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NOTE. 


This report (and those of former years not out of print) may 
be ordered of the Treasurer, L. L. Barbour, Detroit, Mich. 
Price per copy, $1.50, with discounts as follows: ten copies and 
less than fifty, ten per cent.; fifty copies and less than two 


hundred, twenty-five per cent; two hundred copies or over, 


forty per cent. 
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PREAMBLE 


The National Conference of Charities exists to discuss the problems of charities 
and correction, to disseminate information and promote reforms. It does not for- 
mulate platforms. 


I MEMBERSHIP. 


The membership of a Conference shall include 


(a) All past officers of the Conference who have served more than one year 

(6) Members and officers of State Boards of Charities or boards of kindred 
functions. 

(c) Members of Boards of Management and officers of public and private 
charitable and correctional institutions. 


(a Members and officers of boards and societies organized for the relief o7 


improvement of the poor, the unfortunate, or the neglected 

(ec) Persons designated by State or municipal authorities or by the Local 
Committee. 

(/) Others especially interested may be enrolled as members, and may share 
in the discussions, without the privilege of voting. 

(g) Honorary members may be elected on recommendation of the Executive 
Committee. 

(4) The annual membership fee shall be $2, which shall entitle each member 
to a copy of the Proceedings and other publications of the Conference 


(¢) State Boards of Charities and other societies and institutions subscribing 
for the Proceedings in quantities shall be entitled to enroll their officers 
and members as members of this Conference, in proportion to the 
amount subscribed. 

(7) The list of annual members shall be printed in the Proceedings, with as 


terisks marking those in attendance 


Il. OFrricers. 


The officers of the Conference shall be a President, one or more Vice-Presidents, 
a General Secretary, three or more Secretaries, a ‘Treasurer, and an Official Re 
porter and Editor, also a Corresponding Secretary for each State and Territory 
hese officers shall be elected annually by the Conference. 

The ex-Presidents of the Conference shall be the Councillors, and shall be mem 
bers of the Executive Committee ex officio. 


Il]. COMMITTEES. 


The standing committees shall be an Executive Committee and a committee on 
each subject which it is proposed to discuss at the ensuing Conference. 

The Executive Committee shall consist of the President ex eficio, of sever 
members, to be elected annually by the Conference, and of the Councillors. Six 
members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

The President, soon after the opening of the Conference, shall appoint a Com 
mittee on Organization of the next Conference and a Committee on ‘Time and 
Place of the next meeting, each consisting of one member from each State and 
Territory ; also a Committee on Resolutions, to which all resolutions shall be rv 
ferred without debate. 


TWENTY-THIRD NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 
IV. DurTtes oF OFFICERS. 


The officers of the Conference shall discharge the duties usually devolving upon 
such officers. 

The President shall be chairman ex officio of the Executive Committee, and 
shall have the supervision of the work of the several committees in preparing for 
the meeting of the Conference and securing a suitable attendance. He shall have 
authority to accept resignations and fill vacancies in the list of officers and chair- 
men of committees. He shall have power to fill vacancies in, and to add to the 
numbers of, any committee, except the Executive Committee, in consultation with 
the chairman of the committee. 

The Executive Committee shall have power to fill vacancies in its members. 

The General Secretary shall be ex-officto Secretary of the Executive Committee, 
and Chairman of the Committee on Reports from the States. He shall conduct 
the correspondence of the Conference with officers, committees, and others, under 
the direction of the President. He shall have charge of the distribution of all 
announcements and programmes, and shall direct the work of the Secretaries and 
be responsible for the correctness of the roll of members. He shall be the cus- 
todian of the unsold copies of the reports of the Proceedings, receive all orders 
for the same, and direct their distribution. 

He shall receive all membership fees and proceeds of sales of the reports of the 
Proceedings, and pay the same promptly to the Treasurer. He shall receive 
compensation for his services and an allowance for clerk hire and other expenses, 
the amount and time of payment of which shall be fixed by the Executive Com- 
mittee from time to time. 

The Treasurer shall receive and disburse all moneys of the Conference, all dis- 
bursements to be made only upon the approval of the President or of some 
member of the Executive Committee, to be named by the President. 

The Official Reporter and Editor shall report and edit the Proceedings of the 
Conference, subject to the direction of the Executive Committee. 


The Corresponding Secretaries shall be responsible for the annual reports from 
their several States. It should be their duty to secure the attendance of repre- 
sentatives from public and private institutions and societies, and the appointment 


by Governors of State Delegates in those States where there are no State Boards 
of Charities. 


V. Duties oF COMMITTEES. 


The Executive Committee shall be the Presitlent’s Advisory Board, and shall 
hold the powers of the Conference in the interim between the meetings. 

The Local Committee shall make all necessary local arrangements for the 
meeting, and provide funds for the local expenses, such as hall rent, salary, and 
expenses of the Reporter, local printing, etc. 

Each Committee on Subjects shall arrange the programme for the sessions and 
section meetings assigned to it, subject to the approval of the President. 

The committee are required to arrange their programmes so as to give oppor- 
tunity to free discussion. 


No paper shall be presented to the Conference except through the proper com- 
mittees. 


VI. DEBATEs. 


In the debates of the Conference each speaker shall be limited to five minutes, 
except by unanimous consent, and shall not be allowed to speak twice on any one 
subject until all others have had an opportunity to be heard. 


VII. AMENDMENTS. 


These rules may be suspended or amended at the pleasure of the Conference, 
but otherwise shail be in force from one year to another. 
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pPresident’s Address, 


THE NEW PHILANTHROPY. 


BY ALBERT 0. WRIGHT, OF MADISON, WIS., 


PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND 
CORRECTION, 19596. 


Philanthropy in one form or another is as old as humanity. It be- 
gan in the instinct of the mother to protect her young; it grew into 
the brotherhood of the family and the clan, based on ties of kindred 
and the need of mutual protection; it broadened into the sharing 


of food and shelter with one another characteristic of all savage 


tribes, and then into hospitality toward strangers, provided they were 


peaceful. It compelled the feuds based on blood revenge, which 
reduced the numbers of the clan, to be modified by money pay- 
ments ; it led to the saving of the lives of prisoners of war either for 
the profit of holding them as slaves or for the general good as 
adopted members of a tribe which needed recruits. 

When civilization began, and despotism took the place of savage 
communistic democracy, and the disorganized fragments of society 
were organized into kingdoms by military force, even then the law 
of force did not absolutely rule mankind. Far from courts and 
armies, family love and neighborhood comradeship still taught the 
gentler virtues; while patriotism, under the form of loyalty, heid up 
a iarge ideal of self-sacrifice for the good of a great cause. ‘These 
were the virtues which miade society possible under the despotism 
of Rameses, of Nebuchadnezzar, of Xerxes, and of Tiberius. The 
chroniclers of kings and generals have forgotten to speak of aver- 
age humanity, and history has thus been left an insoluble puzzle on 
the false theory that court life fairly represented the common life 
of the people. The industrial communities which maintained the 
courts and armies of their tyrants had at least the industrial virtues. 
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Nor could they have been altogether governed by commercial self- 
ishness without some gleams of kindly helpfulness to those in need. 

So also on the side of thought. The philosophies of selfishness 
and the creeds of terror did not altogether rule the ancient world. 
Here and there were martyr souls who braved the unreasoning con- 
servatism of ignorance to bring some fragment of new light to the 
little world which they knew. And the faith of these prophets has 
from time to time added some element of larger humanity to the 
wor.d’s thought. The greatest of these was Jesus, whom the civil- 
ized nations of Europe and their colonies now revere as the Founder 
of their religion. His gospel was the law of love, and all the forms 
of true philanthropy are necessary corollaries from that theorem. 
In his hands philanthropy became no longer local, partial, narrow, 
but wide as the world and lofty as heaven. 

For nineteen centuries the Christian world has been slowly and 
painfully trying to realize that ideal and has only partially suc- 
ceeded. Individuals have realized it for themselves; and now and 
again leaders like Saint Francis of Assisi, like Saint Paul de Vin- 
cent, like John Howard, like Dorothea Dix, like Abraham Lincoln, 
have led great movements toward a higher philanthropy. But the 
world has not yet begun to realize all that is*contained in the germ 
in the great thought that we should love our neighbors as ourselves. 
That idea will not have fulfilled its mission till the world has been 
transformed, and the dream of prophets and poets has been realized 
in a world of peace and plenty and kindness for all, a world in 
which crime and poverty shall be unknown, and from which mental 
and physical diseases and defects shall be banished. 

And yet, though we have not yet reached the millennium, the 
philanthropy of the present is far from being the same thing as the 
philanthropy of the past. For one thing it is working under very dif- 
ferent conditions. ‘This wonderful century now so near its close has 
witnessed a complete transformation of society in civilized nations. 
And only occasionally does some atrocity like the Armenian massa- 
cres by order of the Turkish government show by contrast how far 
we have advanced from that earlier time, when this would have been 
an ordinary method of a despotic government. T he advanced na- 
tions are now united in a loose confederacy of Christendom, whose 
constitution is called International Law, and whose differences are 
coming more and more to be settled, not by war, but by peaceful 
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diplomacy and by arbitration. This century has witnessed a mar- 
vellous increase in the powers of civilized man over both nature and 
society. While steam and electricity have multiplied manifold the 
wealth, the population, the capacities for knowledge and enjoyment 
of these nations, their organized forces of society have been equally 


revolutionized. Popular representative government, the public 


school, the free church, the newspaper, the factory, the railroad, the 


labor union, the organization of charities, are all victories of the 
social organization, the result of the new industrial and moral forces 
at work transforming society. The growth of Christendom in wealth 
and population in this century is equal to its growth in the previous 
eighteen centuries, and its growth in intelligence and moral power 
has been equally rapid. Democracy is becoming triumphant, and 
is showing what it is capable of. The average comfort, intelligence, 
ind virtue of the people of Great Britain and the United States, 
who stand at the head of the column of march, is such as no Plato 

Sir Thomas More could dream of in their Republics and Utopias. 

Among the triumphs of philanthropy in the nineteenth century 
are these: imprisonment for debt has been abolished; judicial tort- 
ure has been done away; accused persons are now assured fair 
trials, with lawyers to defend them and a right to subpcena wit 
nesses; the death penalty has been nearly and in some places quite 
abolished; prisons have been transformed, so that most of them are 
now wholesome places of labor instead of physical and moral pest 
houses ; juvenile delinquents are reformed instead of made criminals 
by the processes of the law, and reformation is coming more and 
more to be the ideal of prisons for adults; we have given eyes to 
the blind and speech to the deaf; we have provided kindly care for 
the insane and the idiots, instead of leaving them to the accidental 
cruelty or neglect of ignorance; we have provided for the relief of 
paupers in more careful and effectual ways; the great pestilences 
which formerly caused such loss of life and destruction of health 
have been almost stamped out; and the conditions of city life, to 
which so large a part of our people are removing, are now as health- 
ful as the country. In short, government has been forced to be- 
come the protector of the poor as well as the agent of the powerful, 
and philanthropy has become a part of the business of the State, and 
not merely the self-assumed sacrifice of a few individuals, 


The great inventions of this century have increased the pay of the 
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workingman and decreased the cost of living, so that the comforts 
and the opportunities of the poor are far greater than a century ago; 
and their real complaint is not that their condition has not been im- 
proved, but that they have not received their full share of the general 
increase in wealth. The external conditions which produce poverty 
and crime have been thus much improved, but we have not abolished 
the internal conditions. 

The diseases which swept away the weak and sickly are now re- 
strained ; and the weak and sickly live to propagate a bad heredity, 
and to add to the sum of human misery. We do not mean to let 
any one starve; and, consequently, pauperism in some places is still 


a hereditary profession or caste, as it so largely was centuries ago. 


So complicated are the springs of human life that our very efforts to 
improve the conditions of the defective classes have tended to in- 
crease them. Nature, in her ruder moods, and savage man, who is 
near to nature, improve the species by the survival of the fittest in 
the struggle for existence. Philanthropy helps the survival of the 
unfittest as well as of the fittest, and, what is worse, gives opportun- 
ity for the unfittest to propagate their weakness and wickedness, and 
entail them on future generations. 


The New Philanthropy of the dawn of the twentieth century, which 
is so fully represented in this magnificent congress of philanthropy, 
has certain distinguishing characteristics. 

On the philosophical side it studies causes as well as symptoms, 
and it considers classes as well as individuals. On the practical side 
it tries to improve conditions, thus changing the environment of the 
defective. It tries to build up character as well as to relieve or 
punish, believing that the essential cause of pauperism or crime is 
usually some defect inside the pauper or criminal as well as bad con- 
ditions around him; and it seeks for prevention as well as for cure. 

To illustrate this, take the noble work done by child-saving and 
juvenile reformatory agencies of all kinds. By various methods 
these various agencies are all aiming at the ends just named, and are 
largely accomplishing them. They seek prevention as well as cure, 
and aim to do this by improving the conditions of the neglected or 
criminal children, and by building up character in a different environ- 
ment. 


Or take the question of outdoor relief as an illustration of the 
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wrong method. Outdoor relief does not change the conditions of 
the pauper. It does not build up his character: it neither prevents 
nor cures pauperism. It is, therefore, contrary to the principles of 
the new philanthropy, which would meet the same case by a system 
of friendly visiting and employment bureaus, and, where these failed 
to cure pauperism, would place adult paupers in institutions where 
they could not propagate their parasitical blood or teach their ac 
companying vices, and would give their children a chance to begin 
life under better teaching and with better opportunities. 


The New Philanthropy is slowly winning its way. It is cutting off 


the entail of hereditary pauperism and crime and insanity and idiocy 


in a very large degree by keeping defectives in institutions, which 
resemble heaven in at least one particular, because there is neithet 
marrying nor giving in marriage in them. Viewed in this light, the 
immense mass of people held in mild imprisonment in State and 
local institutions are, on the whole, wisely kept there. Unless we 
are prepared for the drastic measures of wholesale death or equally 
wholesale castration, we must cut off defective heredity by the more 
expensive but more humane method of wholesale imprisonment. 
And, while it is thus cutting off defective heredity, it is also destroy- 
ing the dangers of bad environment for children by removing them 
from it. 

The New Philanthropy claims as its own the work recently begun 
by the social settlements, which has already moved hundreds of de 
voted men and women to do unselfish and unpaid work in bridging 
over the gulf between the rich and the poor, and in carrying to neg 
lected and despondent souls some glimpse of life and cheer, and 
opening out to them some higher opportunities and ideals for theit 
lives, 

The New Philanthropy also claims as its own the recent rapid rise 
of the study of sociology in our institutions of learning.  Philan 
thropy is thus raised to the rank of a science, the practical and the 
theoretical are yoked together, and a large number of able young 
men and women are looking forward to making this their life-work. 

he New Philanthropy has not yet found adequate expression in 
literature or in song. It has been thus far more fruitful in deeds 
than in words. ‘The two books of Wines and Warner, both members 
of this Conference, are, so far, the best manuals for charities and 


corrections. But in literature proper it would be hard to find much 
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that is good literature which at the same time represents the thought 
of the New Philanthropy. Generally, these subjects are avoided by 


writers of novels and of verse; but, if touched on, it seems to be the 
sentimental side only which attracts the writer. I have had my at- 
tention called forcibly to the fact that the New Philanthropy has not 
yet blossomed out into song. I have sought the aid of a large num 
ber of our members in searching for songs or hymns specially appro 
priate for such a gathering as this or for any meeting related to 
charity work, ‘The net result was so small as to be very disappoint 
ing. Most of the small number of appropriate hymns are given in 
Professor I, G. Peabody’s new hymnal for the use of Harvard 
University. Of the hymn-books used by the great denominations, 
scarcely one contains anything on this form of practical Christianity. 
The New Philanthropy must bring song and story into its service, 
or it will not reach the popular heart. Here is a field for some of 
our writers and thinkers. 


The New Philanthropy in America has still some Herculean tasks 
before it, with which it has begun to grapple; but the difficulties in 
the way are mostly practical rather than theoretical ones, for this 
Conference would not widely differ on the things which ought to be 
done with the defective classes. These practical difficulties are all 
rooted in public opinion only partially informed, and are to be met 
by fully informing public opinion, and bringing it up to the higher 
standard voiced by this Conference. 

One of these difficulties is the misdirected sympathy for unfort- 
unates, which does not realize that the protection of the public is 
the first consideration, and which pities the criminal rather than his 
victims, the pauper rather than his posterity, and the tramp rather 
than the community he inflicts himself upon. Much of this mis- 
directed sympathy is an incidental result of the modern growth of 
the philanthropic spirit. It is caused by imperfect knowledge, and 
will disappear with greater knowledge. 

Another great difficulty in the way comes from the use of our 
charitable and penal machinery for political purposes. This is an 
incidental result of the greater fact that government is concerned 
with philanthropy at all, and it will disappear with the reforms in 
the machinery of government which are rapidly coming about. 

Another great difficulty arises from the conservatism of our 
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democratic public opinion, which makes all reforms hard, but) which, 
when these reforms are once accomplished, will sustain them with 
equal conservatism, 


And a fourth dithculty, which is a difficulty of theory as 


well as 


of practice, is that the general public has not yet begun to realize 


and that many of this Conference are only beginning to see, that 
there is a solidarity of the defective classes, that we are confronted 
not with a dozen ditferent questions, but with one question in different 
phases. The criminal, the pauper, the tramp, the neglected child, 
even many of the insane and the idiotic, are all interrelated with 
one another, and are mutually exchangeable. The object of the 
treatment of all is, first and foremost, the protection of society ; and 
this protection is to be secured in all these cases by essentially the 
same methods,— by cure, if possible ; and, where cure is not possible, 
then by some form of guardianship, in or out of an institution. A 
striking illustration of this is found in the Massachusetts State Farm 
at Bridgewater, where the insane criminals, the tramps, and_ the 
chronic paupers are all in the same institution, and under sub- 
stantially the same treatment, which with slight diffeyences is equally 
adapted for all these three classes 

The greatest task for the New Philanthropy is in the treatment of 
crime. For over a century the spirit of William Penn, as voiced at 
the settlement of his colony, urged that prisons should be made 
healthful homes of industry inste: pesthouses of idleness and 


schools of crime, till about the beginning of this century prison 
reform began in Pennsylvania. At that time America led the world 
in reforming the barbarous penal code and the equally barbarous 
medivval prisons. Europe imitated and improved upon us; and 
to-day Great Britain and Ireland, by a prison system based upon 
reformatory principles, are reducing rapidly the amount of crime, 
while America is stull allowing it to increase. But the barbarous 
convict lease system of many States, the cruelties of which were 
first fully exposed in a remarkable address before this Conference,* 
is giving way for the more humane but less profitable penitentiary 
system; and we may hope that these worse than Siberian atrocities 
will soon be banished from the free soil of America. 

The county jail system, fortified as it is by the power of local politics, 
still stands as the nursery of crime and the means of an enormous 


** The Convict Lease System in the Southern States,”’ by George W. Cable, Louisvil 
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waste of both money and manhood. Only in a few localities is 
there labor in jails or separation of prisoners, and only in a few 
places has the corrupting fee system for officers been entirely abol- 
ished. Here is a fruitful field for local philanthropists in all parts 
of our country to do valuable work in their own communities. 

The State prison system as ordinarily carried on is somewhat 
injured by political management of appointments and of contracts, 
but is on the whole fairly satisfactory as long as the treatment of 
crime is based on the idea of punishment. This Conference is sub- 
stantially agreed that the whole theory of our laws for the treatment 
of crime should be changed to the idea of protection to society 
through the reformation of the criminal, if possible, and, if he is not 
capable of reformation, through his being kept under guardianship 
in prison or outside for a long term of years. This change has 
already been made in some States in whole or in part, and, when 
made in all, will naturally bring about some needed changes in 
prison management to conform to that higher idea. Among these 
changes will be the abolition of contract labor and the adoption of 
the indeterminate sentence and conditional liberation of prisoners. 
To reorganize our whole prison system so that it shall be based 
upon the idea of protecting society instead of that of executing 
vengeance upon the offender, of restoring manhood instead of 
crushing it, will be a remarkable achievement; but I do not 
despair of seeing even this great task accomplished in the next 
quarter-century. - 

The New Philanthropy has as its favorite task to-day, to which 
volunteer philanthropists are everywhere giving their best energies, 
to extirpate pauperism. Public outdoor relief is rooted in local 
politics, in false sympathy for the pauper, and in the conservatism 
of established custom; but city after city is cutting it off or greatly 
reducing it. ‘The slums, which are the nesting-places of pauperism 


and crime, are being invaded by social settlements and by friendly 


visitors; the charity organization societies are breaking up profes- 
sional pauperism; the child-saving agencies are cutting off the 
entail of pauperism upon children; legislation is being invoked 
to destroy the tenement house and the sweat-shop and to prohibit 
chiid labor. With all this wealth of wisdom and of worth ex- 
pended upon the problem, needless pauperism ought soon to be 
nearly abolished. 
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The tramp question is one which only needs honest and concerted 
effort by the public authorities and by private citizens to almost 
absolutely eliminate it. That it is still a question for philanthropy 
to deal with comes from the easy good nature of our people, from 
the corrupt connivance of local officers who plunder the public by 
means of the vagrancy laws, and from the narrow notions of local 
authorities who take the easiest rather than the most effective means 
for dealing with tramps. The moment that any city or county o1 
State seriously sets to work to apply the labor test to all vagrants 
the hoboes leave that community. I consider this one of the easiest 
tasks now before philanthropists. 

The cure of the insane, where that is possible, is true philan 
thropy. But so small a part of the insane are actually cured that 
we are accumulating a mass of chronic insane most of whom must be 
supported by the public the rest of their lives. The problem in this 
case is to provide humane care for all of them, not for a part only 
at the expense of the rest, to make them as nearly self-supporting 
as possible, and to prevent the propagation of insane heredity. 
In my opinion this is being most satisfactorily done in my own 
State, Wisconsin, though nearly every State is doing a great deal in 


the care of the insane by somewhat different methods, intended t 


reach the same end. ‘The actual treatment of the insane in America 
approaches very close to the ideal for the treatment of the defective 


classes, to cure them if we can, and, if not, to put them under 


cuardianship in order to protect society against any harm they may 
do, and especially against the propagation of a bad heredity. 


treatment of idiots is on the same principle, but has not yet b 
practically applied to anything like so large a part of the class to 
treated. While we may differ on the questions of expensiveness 
appropriateness of buildings, or of massing great numbers togethe 
or scattering them in smaller groups, most of the States represented 
in this Conference have adopted this as their settled po icy of treat 
ing the insane and idiots, so that this 1s no longer 


SO seri 


juestion for the philanthropist as it once was 


The most effective popular argument for the changes which the 


New Philanthropy is calling for is that which appeals to the pop 
ular sense of economy. ‘The waste of money in our crude and in 


efficient ways of dealing with defectives is onlv exceeded by the 


waste of manhood. We manage, by our blundering ways, to make 
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our million or so of defectives cost us more than it would cost to 
keep several millions of average persons. ‘The counties of Wis- 
consin pay out of their treasuries each year something like $200,- 
ooo for the commitment and detention of tramps. One-tifth of 
that sum, if properly managed, would apply the labor test and rid 
the State of tramps. Certain State hospitals for the insane have 
cost for construction each nearly a million dollars, four or five times 
what they should have cost, had architectural display been avoided. 
This unnecessary cost of building has entailed increased cost of 
annual maintenance, and has prevented the erection of buildings 
enough for all the insane. In some States hundreds of thousands 
of dollars are paid to private institutions to bring up the children 
of the State, when these same children would be in more healthful 
and more natural conditions in private families at no expense to the 
State. It is not a wild statement to make that in these and other 
wasteful ways the public treasuries, national, State, and local, ex- 
pend every year some hundreds of millions of dollars more than they 
ought to do in the care and treatment of criminals, paupers, insane, 
tramps, and neglected children, and that this money is not only 
wasted, but worse than wasted, because it goes to maintain defec- 
tives in idleness who should be made to earn a part of their support, 
because it goes to corrupt public ofticials, and because it promotes 
the growth of insanity and pauperism and vagrancy. ‘The waste of 
manhood which arises from our toleration of tramps, from our en- 
couragement to beggary in unwise almsgiving, and from the misuse 
of penal machinery to create professional criminals out of boys con- 
victed for a first offence, and from enforced jail and prison comrade- 
ship which ripen into association in crime, cannot be computed in 
terms of dollars and cents. But even here it is easy to see that the 
increase of crime and pauperism brought about in these ways means 
a greatly increased pecuniary burden on the public. ‘The New Phi- 


lanthropy, then, is an economic force; and it is easy to justify it to 


the apprehension of the average tax-payer. The object of the New 
Philanthropy is not to increase the number of those over whom the 
State holds guardianship or the cost of their maintenance. Some- 
times it may call for a larger expenditure for a short time; but this 
is in the nature of a wise investment for the future, which will in 
the end lead to greater economy. The economic object of the New 
Philanthropy is to reduce the number of the defective classes, ty 
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make them as-nearly as possible self-supporting, and to protect the 


public against the dangers to life and health and property they are 


liable to occasion. ‘This is far-sighted economy. 


his National Conference of Charities and Correction has shared 


in the rapid development of philanthropic thought and activity of 


the last quarter-century, Its origin was in the State Boards of 


Charities. ‘These boards were the first efforts made ino America 


toward organizing charity and seeking for the principles on which 
1 


it should be conducted. ‘They soon found the need of national 


as well as a State organization, and this Conference ‘sult. 


Soon the superintendents and trustees of the State institutions and 
other institutions supervised by them were also invited to add their 
accumulated wisdom. ‘The word * ‘ction’ was added to the 
title of the Conference some time after it was first organized, in 
order to claim jurisdiction over the prison question. \ little later, 
when the charities of cities began to be organized, the societies rep 
resenting that movement were brought into this Conference ind 


t 


private societies and institutions naturally followed. We have at 


various times invited several bodies to eet with us, which cl 


cialm 
that they are not charities for various reasons, the social settle 
ments, the soldiers’ homes, the institutions for the deaf ; the 


blind. Whether right or wrong, the fact remains that the name 


“charities ”’ is objectionable, as appile d to their own work, to 


these 
different classes of workers for the good of humanity. The word 


t 


‘ National” in our title was once inclusive, but it has now become 


exclusive. Our Canadian brethren, who have been welcomed by us 
for several years, are now asking the National Conference of Chari 
ties and Correction to meet at Toronto; and, doubtless, our dispo 
sition is to do so, if not next year, then at some time in the neat 
future. For these reasons | believe the time has come for us to 
change our name to that of American Congress of Philanthropy or 
some similar designation. 


The growth of the Conference has been such that we have re- 


cently been led to organize several section meetings. This year 


"'S 


twice as much time is given to section meetings as before. And it 
is a serious question pressed upon us by some of our best members 
whether we ought not to give the whole day to section meetings, re 


serving the evenings only for general public meetings with addresses 
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on popular topics. ‘To do this will require such changes in our or- 
ganization that many of our older members object to it. ‘This ques- 
tion will come up at this Conference, and it is better that it should 
be fully discussed than that it should be decided by a committee 
reporting at the end of the session. 


= 
This Conference has grown so in power and popularity that sev- 


eral cities are contending for the honor of having the Conference as 
their guest next year. | have received official invitations from To- 
peka, New Orleans, Philadelphia, and Toronto; and it is possible 
that others may be added. Each of these places has claims which 
ought not to be disregarded, and the Conference cannot well go 
astray in its choice. I recommend, however, that in deciding upon 
the place of the next meeting the Conference give the Executive 
Committee power to change the location, if it is necessary to secure 
better rates from the railroads or better local facilities. ‘This recom- 
mendation is not based upon any experience of this year, but upon 
that of previous years, 

We live in a country and an age where government is carried on 
by public opinion. We have met to consider the great problems 
relating to the treatment of the defective and delinquent classes. 
We adopt no platform, we profess no creed by which to test the or- 
thodoxy or the heterodoxy of workers or thinkers in this field. We 
welcome to our platform every one who has something worth say- 
ing, whether we all agree with it or not. And out of all that is said 
a consensus of opinion is growing up on many subjects, not fossil- 
ized, however, but ever open for new light. For this reason the 
volumes of our Proceedings have come to be the most valuable mine 
that exists for students of sociology to delve in. We are not only 
forming our own opinions, but we are making public opinion. ‘The 
institutions and the organization of philanthropy are responding to 
the thoughts which here find a welcome home; and this Conference 
has become one of the most effective means for the reorganization 
of philanthropic work, so as to bring it all into line with the prin- 
ciples of the New Philanthropy. 


II. 


licports from States. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REPORTS 
FROM STATES. 


The committee have this year made an effort (without much suc 
cess, as will be seen) to bring these reports into greater uniformity, 
and have secured their reception and printing earlier than usual, so 
that they are mainly before the Conference in type, and can appear 
early in the annual volume. This will facilitate the printing of 
the rest of the volume, and will enable the discussions to proceed 
with a fuller knowledge of what each State has done, or what it may 
need, to bring its charitable work into line with those States which 


have been most fully organized. As a rule, these are the larger or 


the older States, where charity and correction have gradually dif 


ferentiated, and have classified both their objects and the mode of 
treatment. ‘The summary report of Pennsylvania shows this classi- 
fication on a scale easily understood; and it has been followed with 
some modifications, chiefly with regard to the proportion of the de 
linquents and dependants to the whole population, in reports from 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, ete. If the Corresponding 
Secretaries in each State would seek to give this relative proportion 
of exceptional classes to the total population, an element of much 
value would be introduced into our discussions; and the practice 
would be found in a few years to have removed or modified many of 
those discrepancies which now appear in the comparative state 
ments of different sections of the United States and of Canada. 
From Canada, this year, we have a report which deals almost wholl 
with one class of the dependants,— the prisoners. 

The reports of the large States of Illinois, Indiana, and Michi 
gan, and the smaller States of New Hampshire, New Jersey, and 
Delaware, contain much to indicate substantial progress in the de 


velopment and organization of their charitable work; and no State 
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seems to have gone backward. \ movement in Massachusetts for 
the revision and simplification of the statutes on these subjects 
might well be followed in other States, though few have a code so 
complicated as that of Massachusetts. 

There, an act which may prove important, and yet may be quite 
ineffective (as such commissions have heretofore been), has_ pro- 
vided for a State Commission to revise the laws affecting prisoners, 
paupers, children, and the insane, and to investigate their present 
administration. Its scope is broad ; and, since experienced and im- 
partial men are appointed (Dr. C. KF. Folsom, Professor D. R. 
Dewey, and W. H. Wharton), they can much amend for the better 
the too complicated Massachusetts system. 

A striking feature of most of the reports which mention insanity 
at all is the constant and rapid increase of the insane. In few 
States have the statistics on this subject been so carefully collected 
as in Massachusetts. 

In a year, the recoveries among the 8,500 insane in Massachusetts 
do not exceed 500, while the deaths are at least 600. ‘The 1,100 
thus removed from the list by death or recovery have their place 
more than made good by the new cases constantly arising or the 
relapse of recovered cases. If it were not so, the insane would cease 
to accumulate (as they do) at the rate of 250 a year. It is not prob- 
able that so many enter by immigration as are removed by emi- 
gration or by official removals,— the latter reported last year as 386, 
Probably no New England State contains so large a proportion of the 
insane as Massachusetts, though they increase everywhere. 

It is to be desired that other States furnish such information. 

A summary of the groups indicated in the reports from Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, etc., gives for the latter State (omitting the 
blind and deaf) the following aggregates : - 

Persons in Present 

bear. Number. 
Delinquents (criminals and insubordinates) 25,000 8,300 $600,000 
Destitutes (aged, children, sick) . . . . 28,000 10,800 1,200,000 
Defectives (insane, idiotic, etc.) . . . . 10,000 8,100 1,200,000 
Add the outdoor poor . ..... . 37,000 20,000 1,000,000 


Aggregates (approximate) . . . 100,000 47,200 $4,000,000 


That is to say, 1 in every 25, in course of a year, comes into 


one & another of these classes; 1 in every 53 of the population 
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is habitually in some class; and the cost of the whole system ot 
} less than $1.60 for every man, woman, and child in Massachusett 
Ithough these figures look large, the seem within bounds, | 
things considered. 
: If we could assume these as the ratios and cost of the other Stat 
ind ‘Territories, pauperism and crime, with their administrative « 
uld present most formidable problems in our country Bu rt 
itely, it is only in the older State id not all of th h 
: umbers and proporti the n Ich ike this extrem 
form. In order to offer \ one ‘ ma [ pop | 
( n our whole country at tl )) nt time, we subjoin { 
see page 16), carefully made up from estimates of the Vverno} 
ther officials or from this committee’s owt nowle 
2 esent population, culatio ning the chariti 1c 
ectional establishments of cert States 
Imperfect as this table is, it yet gives certain facts worthy of com 
men The statistical reports last ir presented at New Haven 
n corrected for omissions, showed something more than 8s 
sane inmates of State establishment includin ernment 
spital at Washington, D.C If the insane county and _ private 
ylums had been added, the total would have gone abo r 
d the .ddition of poorhouses and jails Would a Cal the 
veregate above 11 This was in 1894-95. Our tab 
ows that in Massachusetts 1 in every 7 of the population 
sane; in Oregon the ratio is 1 in 363; in New York, about 1 in 
7 in Delaware, 1 in 462; in New Jersey, 1 in 7; In Min 
nesota, § In 550; but in Pennsylvania only 1 in g ind in ‘Texas 
1 in 1,67 This discrepancy in States lying so near each other 
s Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware, shows that the in 
ine are not reckoned in, although serious differences in the ratio 
uld be found upon accurate computation For this ther LC- 
cidental reasons in some cases. ‘Thus, if all the 1,700 insane of th 
vernment hospital were credited to the population of the District 
of Columbia (270,000 by estimate), the ratio there would bx In 
‘ry 1§9. Equalizing the proportion in the different parts of th 
Union, the average ratio for the whole country must be at least 


t in 500, which woul 
143,000 insane perso! 
Were the 


more. 


de 


1 give for all the States and Territories about 


This number cannot well be 1 


1S. 


ess, and may 


New York and 


’ 


ratio everywhere as high as in 


TABLE OF POPULATION, CRIME, INSANITY, ETC., IN) 1896 


Number in | Number : 
Prison. | — Insane Cost of Charity 


STATES Population. 


Alabama. ..... 1,600,000 No report. | No report. No report. 
pr a 1,600,000 1,000 ‘ 
Caltomin. . «© « « % 1,220,000 No report. 5 “ 
COMED 2 wt ew 450,000 _ é 
Connecticut . Pee 800,000 1,400 2,35 $1,367,000 
Delaware. . . — 185,000 No report. . No report. 
re ee 485,000 | No report. 
ee 2,000,000 3,000 

Idaho . . . a ed 130,000 No report. 

Ps. « « « « « & 4,500,000 | $8,000 

Indiana. . - « « | 2,900,000 | 4,000 

lowa . ia a sem 2,100,000 

eee Sw 33 50,000 ; | 1,550 

Kentucky. . . Ln vy 2,200,000 

Louisiana. .... . 1,225,000 

GS Se oe 700,000 | 700,000 
Maryland . bd al ih 'S 1,140,000 | 
Massachusetts . . . . | 2,500,000 3: $,000,000 
Michigan. . . fe 2,300,000 

Minnesota .... . 1,610,000 4. 25 1,450,000 
Mississippi . . . . . 1,400,000 | 300,000 
WS ee Oe 3,200,000 

ee 185,000 

Mepmeka. . . «» « » | 1,158,000 

Nevada .. . fo Sh a 60,000 | 

New Hampshire . . . 400,000 1,000 

New Jersey .... . 1,675,000 | | 3,700 

Beew VOOR «§ « 3s te | 7,150,000 | 20,216 20,000,000 
North Carolina. . . . | 1,720,000 | 2,000 

North Dakota . . . . | 225,000 300 

ey Sr ray og at 4,000,000 | 10,000 2,300,000 
J 400,000 1,100 

Pennsylvania. . . . . 5:760,000 | 10,000 

Rhode Island .°. . . 385,000 837 

South Carolina. . . . 1,37 5,000 

South Dakota . . ; 332,000 

Tennessee Se ae oer 1,500,000 

TE % eee 5 ck 2,840,000 

Se 255,000 

Vermont . Saeco 335,000 1 50,000 
ro ee 1,7 50,000 

Washington. ...-. | 415,000 

West Vivemia 2 we | 875,000 

i, 1,935,000 

Co 100,000 


Total States . . sw ow 70,025,000 
oe 1,000,000 


United States . .. . 71,628,000 


Nore.— Thirty States, with a population of 53,500,000, report here 102,000 insane At this: 


the whole country would have about 145,000 insane. 


(16) 
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Massachusetts, there would be more than 200,000 insane persons in 
the United States. Even as low as in Wisconsin (1 in 485), there 
would be 147,000. 

No equalization of the ratio of prisoners to population can well 
be made, because the offences for which persons are sent to prison 
are so various in the different sections. But it may be noted that, if 
all the States and Territories committed to prison as thoroughly as 
Massachusetts, there would be now at least 208,000 prisoners in the 
whole land. The actual number is probably less than 100,000. 

The cost of our national charities and correction has never been 
exactly reported, and perhaps never can be. Judging by New York 
and Massachusetts, where this cost is greatest, it would seem that 
we pay from $1.60 to $3 per capita for the annual support of our 
charities, prisons, etc. ; but the actual outlay is much less. Instead 
of paying $114,000,000 yearly, as by the Massachusetts ratio we 
might, or $225,000,000, which the New York ratio indicates, the 
whole United States probably pays less than $75,000,000, or about 
$1 per capita for our whole population, estimated now at between 
71,000,000 and 72,000,000. In some States it is much less than $1 
per capita ; but in others the amount is far greater, and that is prob 
ably a good average sum. Computed in this way, the importance of 
the methods of preventing and checking crime, insanity, and pauper- 
ism, is at once seen. And it is these which this Conference seeks 
to find out and make known. 

Some methods of prevention not often considered are mentioned 
in the report from Connecticut. It might be well if each State 
would report what is done or proposed in these ways, in the informa 
tion to be given next year. We also recommend that there be uni 
formity in the reports up to a certain point, and therefore propose 
that the Corresponding Secretaries be asked in 1597 to answer the 
following questions, or, rather, give statements upon all the points 
here mentioned, namely : 

I. ‘The number of prisoners in State, county, and district prisons 
at the latest available date, specifying the number in each class. 


11. ‘The number of the insane in all the hospitals and asylums, 


public and private, at the latest available date, intimating how many 


are in State establishments, and whether there are any in poor- 
houses or private families supported by the public. 


Ill. An estimate of the number of the sane poor, including 
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children, specifying how many, at a given date, were in establish- 
ments, almshouses, homes, etc., and how many at the same date 
were receiving outdoor relief, and were not in any establishment. 
(Usually, this could only be an estimate, no count of the outdoor 
poor being accessible in most States ; but a careful estimate is better 
than anything but a very exact census, such as we seldom get any- 
where. ) 

IV. In States where it is possible, an estimate of the number of 
the idiotic, epileptic, and feeble-minded with the number in State 
establishments. 

With such facts stated year by year, our figures concerning crime, 
insanity, and pauperism, would become far more trustworthy than 
they now are. 

H. H. Hart, 
F. B. SANBORN, 
R. O. GILLiAM, 


Committee. 
ST. PAUL, MINN., Aug. 25, 1896. 


ALABAMA. 
BY MISS JULIA S. TUTWILER, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The legislature of Alabama meets biennially. Consequently, the 
report for this year must be substantially the same as that of last year 
as regards the status of our convicts. I stated last year that by the 
determined effort of one legislator the section making the usual ap- 
propriation for the prison night schools was omitted from the convict 
bill passed by the legislature of 1894-95. ‘This omission caused 
the immediate cessation of the schools of the old Penitentiary, where 
most of the boys and women are kept, and that at Coalburg, where 
county convicts, including women, are employed. 

The friends of the “brothers in stripes” consoled themselves 
with the thought that at least four night schools— those at Pratt 
Mines, worked by the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company — would 
continue their beneficent work. This company obtained their lease 
of ten years by a liberal offer, which included the promise to relieve 
the State of the expense of maintaining these schools, promising to 
pay the teachers forty dollars per month. For some time they have 
maintained two schools, one for white prisoners and one for colored. 
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at each of the two prisons they own, Shaft Number One and Slope 
Number Two. 

Since the other schools have been suspended, the company have 
adopted a policy in regard to theirs which is almost equivalent to 
abolishing them. ‘They have claimed the privilege of appointing the 
teachers themselves ; and, instead of selecting suitable persons for 
this office, they now appoint the hospital stewards to this position, 
thus making the salary of one official answer for the two offices. A 
hospital steward who does his duty properly cannot serve su 
cessfully as the teacher of the night school or the Sunday-school, 
even if he had the time. The strict control which he myst maintain 
is antagonistic to the spirit in which a teacher should approach 
them. Only one of the schools at Pratt Mines, that for colored con 
victs at Shaft Number One, has still a regular teacher who is not a 
hospital steward. An average of from thirty to forty men attend 
this night school. ‘The Sunday-school has generally from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty attendants. 

Very simple books, such as are suitable for boys from twelve to 
fourteen, would be very acceptable for the library of these schools. 
The pupils are too ignorant to enjoy more advanced literature. 
Alger’s books for boys, Abbott’s * Franconia Stories,” ‘* Robinson 
Crusoe,” and bound volumes of S¢@, Wicholas and Harper's Young 
People can be used. 

The State farm at Speigner’s Station is still in its infancy, but 
promises to be a success when the first expenses of its establish- 
ment have been paid. Mississippi has made a financial success with 
her State farm on a similar plan. 

The most important project of prison reform now on hand is one 
planned by our governor. It is his intention to build a cotton mill at 
Speigner’s Station during the coming year, and to employ the women 
and boys and those men unsuited to other labor in this mill. They 
will thus learn a species of skilled labor especially adapted to their 
ection, and will be able to earn their own support. ‘The fact that 
they will be entirely under the charge of the State will make it easy 
to arrange hours for mental and moral instruction. ‘The friends of 
prison reform look with earnest hope to the realization of this 


scheme. 


Our county jails are still in a very unsatisfactory condition. For 


the third time we have tried in vain to get a bill passed by the legis- 
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lature requiring every county in the State to add an enclosed court- 
yard to its jail, so as to allow its inmates daily exercise in the open 
air. We failed again to accomplish this, but we shall try again and 
again until we succeed. 

An important meeting took place in Birmingham during the pres- 
ent month. 

By permission the Secretary for Alabama, together with other 
friends of prison reform, attended the Ministers’ Union Meeting. 
The formation of a State branch of the Conference of Charities and 
Correction was discussed. All present expressed great interest in 
this subject, but asked for further information before organizing. 
We trust that such an organization, having its headquarters at Birm- 
ingham, will be in existence before the time for preparing another 
report. 


ALASKA. 
BY REV. SHELDON JACKSON, D.D., CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


As in former years, Alaska has very little to report. Being without 
even a Territorial legislature, we have no power to accomplish any 
legislation ; and, consequently, nothing has been proposed or accom- 
plished in that direction during the past year. Largely for the same 
reason there has been no special movement of public sentiment in 
this direction, and no institutions created or contemplated. The 
only work that is being accomplished for dependent or delinquent 
children is done by the several missionary societies who have organ- 
ized work in Alaska. First and foremost, for the money expended 
and numbers cared for, is the Woman’s Executive Committee of 
Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church. They have homes for 
the care and training of such children of both sexes at Haines, 
Juneau, Jackson, and at Sitka. At Sitka the trades are taught, and 
an industrial education carried on parallel with the literary educa- 
tion. In addition to the work done by the Presbyterians in South- 
east Alaska, the Moravians are caring for a number of children at 
their three principal stations of Carmel, Bethel, and Ougavig. 

The Episcopalians have schools upon the Yukon River at Anvik 
and Fort Adams. 

The Baptist women of the United States have established a mis- 
sion home at Wood Island, near Kadiak, where they have between 
twenty and thirty dependent children under their care. 
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The women of the Methodist Home Mission Society have a simi- 
lar institution at Unalaska, with perhaps thirty inmates, mostly girls. 

The Swedish Evangelical Society has homes at Yakutatat, Una- 
laklik, and at Golovin Bay. 

The Roman Catholics have homes at Koserefski, and the Friends, 
or Quakers, at Douglass and Kake Islands. 


ARIZONA. 
BY IRA B. HAMBLIN, M.D., CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The number of inmates in the Arizona Asylum for the Insane 
May 1, 1896, was: males, 103; females, 27. ‘Total, 130. 

There has been nothing of importance accomplished in the way of 
legislation for the care and treatment of the insane of this Territory 
during the last year. 

We have recently installed an electric lighting plant, which has 
added greatly to the safety of the building and to the comfort of the 
patients. 

The institution is being gradually improved ; and the tax-payers of 
this Territory may i reason claim that their unfortunate insane are 
comfortably housed, fed, nursed, and clothed. 

The institution has connected with it one hundred and sixty acres 
of land, all of which is in a high state of cultivation, brought about 


by a system of irrigation. Hence we have ample work for the 


patients, who are able to perform labor upon the farm. 


We have no Territorial charity organization; but several of the 
towns and cities in the Territory have local organizations, and such 


associations are meeting with favor by our people. 


ARKANSAS. 
BY GEORGE THORNBURGH, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The State conducts a school for the blind and deaf-mutes, an asy- 
lum for the insane, a home for ex-Confederate soldiers, and a peni- 
tentiary, all located at Little Rock, the State capital. ‘These insti- 
tutions are carefully looked after by proper boards and committees. 

The insane asylum has a capacity of over 600. ‘There are now 
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in it about 500. ‘The proportion of males is smaller than of females 
The Deaf-mute Institute contains 200 pupils, and has room for 50 
more. ‘They teach several useful trades here. They do a good part 
of the State printing. ‘The School for the Blind enrols about 150, 
The capacity is 250. In all these institutions the colored people 
are provided for in similar manner to the whites, though they are 
separated. 

The penitentiary contains 277 whites and 624 blacks and 2 Ina- 
ians. ‘The majority of the convicts work on farms, tilling the 
ground, clearing off land, etc. 

The incoming legislature will probably enact a law for the estab- 
lishment of a reformatory school for youthful offenders. We have 
nothing of the kind in the State. We have some good hospitals 
under city and church control. The Children’s Home Society is at 
work in the State with good results. The organization is indepen- 
dent of any other society, having no connection outside the State. 


CALIFORNIA. 
BY MRS. SARAH B, COOPER, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


At the last session of our State legislature, held in the spring of 
1895, a strong effort was made to pass a bill providing for a State 
Board of Charities and Correction; but the effort failed, as it has 
done several times before. During the same session an act passed 
by the legislature of March, 1883, providing State aid of ten dollars 
per month for each aged person in indigent circumstances supported 
in homes for such was repealed; and a number of the homes for the 
aged are badly crippled because of it. Reports from insane asylums 
show nothing special of interest. A slight increase of inmates is 
noticed, but not out of proportion to increase in general population. 

In charity organization effort there is a steady gain in the estima- 
tion of the public at large, a strong feeling that it is indispensable to 
benevolent work, and continual organizing of new associated charities 
in smaller towns. 

The California Home for the Care and Training of Feeble-minded 
Children reports a large increase in the number of charges. Large 
and commodious cottages are building to meet the demand, most of 
the work on these cottages being done by inmates of the home. 
Our State can boast of efficient work for these helpless ones. 
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Loc ally, the greatest strides have been made al mye the lines of 


educational work, beginning with the kindergartens, which gain in 
popular esteem every day, and continuing on up through kitchen 
vardens, clubs for the young people, where they are given manual 
training of all sorts, good government clubs for young men and 
women, mothers’ clubs, and settkement work. ‘The Lick School for 
Manual ‘Training is at last completed. $540,000 was left by Mr. 
Lick for the purpose of establishing this school. $go0,o0o0 was 
expended upon the building, and the remainder invested to support 
the school. There are goo scholars now enjoying its benefits. ‘The 
Cogswell Polytechnic School, with a capacity about the same as the 


Lick School, reopened this year after two years’ litigation. 


COLORADO. 
BY JOHN H. GABRIEL, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 


During the past year there have been encouraging and discourag- 
ing features in the work of charities and correction in this State, 
the former due to progress inevitable in this work, the latter to the 
unsettled condition of the institutions and the vicissitudes of a new 
State. 

The population of the various State institutions has generally in- 


creased, but by a small percentage, except in our insane asylum, 


which has been enlarged by an additional building accommodating 
more than sixty patients. 


In October, 1895, the Industrial Home and School for Girls was 
opened under the auspices of the Board of Control of that institution, 
in a building leased for that purpose in the city of Denver. Before 
that time all incorrigible girls and petty offenders had been cared 
for by the House of the Good Shepherd, in the same city, under 
contract with the State, payment being made by the counties at the 
rate of $1.75 per week for those under thirteen years of age and 
$3.50 per week for girls over that age. A number of the counties re- 
fused to pay for the support of their girls because the institution was 
sectarian, but continued to commit the girls to the same institution, 
No appropriation having been taade by our legislature for this pur- 
pose, this institution is also supported by moneys received from the 
counties at the same fixed rate. 
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The Home for Dependent Children, for which an appropriation of 
$5,000 per annum was made by our last legislature, was opened for 
the reception of children in February of this year in a building ad- 
mirably adapted for the purpose which the board has rented for 
a nominal sum in the city of Denver. ‘The institution is new, and 
perhaps we have made a mistake in not securing the services as 
superintendent of one thoroughly experienced in this work. ‘The 
home is now caring for twenty-two children, but has not as yet 
attempted to secure homes for any of them. 

Our other State institutions, excepting the School for the Deaf 
and Blind, have, unfortunately, been once more completely engulfed 
in the pool of partisan politics, notwithstanding the strong influence 
of the presence and words of the members of the National Prison 
Congress which met with us in September of last year. The very 
proficient superintendent of the Industrial School for Boys was re- 
moved to make a place for another. 

This same power was permitted to enter the State Board of Chari- 
ties and Corrections. ‘The majority of its members, heretofore 
strongly pleading for non-partisan management of our State institu- 
tions, yielded to the influence of the chief executive to give the 
position of secretary of the board to one who uses his time in fur- 
thering a political cause. 

On account of the stringent financial condition of the majority of 
the people of this State, little has been done toward a betterment 
of the condition of the unfortunate classes. The Associated Chari- 
ties of the city of Denver has been doing a magnificent work, its 
increased efficiency being largely due to the secretary of the Charity 
Organization Society, who has, wherever possible, made work the 
exclusive test of relief. 

Our people were never more willing, as shown by the recent 
Cripple Creek fire, where several thousand people were left homeless 
in an hour, all their possessions being consumed by fire. A sub- 
scription of $20,000 was immediately made, and all wants were sup- 
plied within two days. 
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CONNECTICUT. 
J. MCCOOK, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The 1895 session of the General Assembly established a reforma- 
tory, and the directors have decided to begin with males between 
sixteen and thirty. They have bought a site within three miles of 
the centre of Hartford, and work upon the buildings will soon be 
begun. ‘The institution is to be of the type made familiar by Elmira 
and Concord. ‘The act also provides for reformatory treatment of 
tramps and common drunkards at any age above sixteen. It further 
provides for a separate department for women, which cannot be 
begun under the present small appropriation. 

A striking provision of the act is that, after sufficient accommoda- 
tions have been provided, no person under thirty years of age whom 
the directors are willing to accept shall be committed to jail, unless 
temporarily. 

For the first time use has been made of the statute concerning in- 
corrigibles. 

The age of protection has been raised to sixteen years. 

The constitutional requirement of good moral character in the 
person to be admitted to the suffrage has been construed so as to 
exclude persons convicted of any offence three or more times during 
their minority, or of any felony within twelve months before reaching 
majority, or who at reaching majority are actually in jail or prison 
for any felony. 

Corrupt practice acts have been passed, relating respectiveiy to 
ordinary elections and to the conduct of legislators and executive 


officers. ‘Though defective, they are better than nothing 


THE DEFECTIVE AND DEPENDENT. 


Children under two may be admitted to county homes. When 
children have been supported three years in any such home, the 
parent loses his right to their services or earnings after eighteen. 


Selectmen (overseers of the poor) are prohibited aiding 


~* 


counte 
nancing, or conniving at the marriage of any pauper, when the 


woman is under forty-five. ‘The occasion of this and its scope will 


be obvious. Also a State prison penalty of three years is attached 


eet oe 
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to the offence of carnally knowing any pauper female under forty- 
tive. 

The whole legal status of the insane is reconsidered and settled in 
along act. The judge of probate has jurisdiction. Sworn certifi- 
cates from at least two reputable physicians are required except for 
temporary committal of the obviously and violently insane. Appeal 
by aggrieved persons, or their friends, from orders of commitment, 
is allowed, with use of habeas corpus. Patients may be self-com- 
mitted, but shall be released within three days after making written 
request. All patients are allowed free sealed correspondence with 
outside parties. And all asylums, whether private or public, must 
make statistical returns to the State Board of Cltarities. 

There is an increase in our registered insane, but it is questioned 
by competent authorities whether this imports actual increase of 
insanity. 

An Industrial Home for the Blind has been erected in Hartford, 
and an appropriation of $15,000 toward its support made. 


PREVENTION. 


As preventive measures, under the title of defective and depend- 
ent, may be mentioned the following : — 

Cases of inflamed, swollen, or red eyes developing within two 
weeks of birth are to be reported inside of six hours to the local 
board of health, 

An act was passed which prohibits, under penalty of three years’ 
imprisonment, the intermarriage, where the woman is under forty- 
five, of a man and woman either of whom is epileptic, imbecile, or 
feeble-minded, or the cohabitation of a man with any female under 
forty-five (not being his lawful wife) who is thus afflicted. 

Less commendable than the above are the two following : — 

An act prohibiting the manufacture in any prison of any article 
which may come in contact with the lips or mouth. This was 
passed in the interest of the public health. It is to be hoped that 
it will not serve as an entrenched outpost from which attacks may 
be directed upon the whole system of untrammelled prison labor. 

An act prohibiting the establishment of private asylums, save 
under express legislative authority, within the limits of any town, 
without the consent of said town. Under this a much-needed pro- 
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vision for incurable children has been driven in succession from 
three towns, in one of which a site had been bought and paid for 
previous to the passage of the act. And it is to be doubted whether 


any town will now be found to give consent. 


VAGABONDAGE AND DRINK. 


The police records of Hartford show fewer station lodgers in 
a whole winter month than formerly in a single night. This has 
come about by the simple process of refusing indiscriminate free 
lodging. ‘There has not been apparently a resulting increase in the 
number entertained in free charitable or cheap private caravansaries. 


The State is becoming unpopular among gentlemen of the road. 


This is, of course, not recorded as a remedy,— it certainly is not 


that,— but only as a phenomenon. 

Out of a large mass of legislation relating to drink, the most im- 
portant is: 

1. Permission to the magistrate, under certain circumstances, to 
revoke the licenses of violators of the liquor laws. 

2. Secret ballot on the question of license or no license. The 
ballot was formerly open. 


BETTER JURIES. 


In a general way going to the root of our whole criminal, as well 
as civil, court procedure is a statute which creates responsible 


commissions in each county for the more careful selection of jurors. 


ADDITIONAL REPORT BY THE STATE BOARD OF 
CHARITIES. 


LEGISLATION. 


The 1895 session of the Connecticut General Assembly effected 
considerable legislation in relation to the delinquent, dependent, and 
defective classes of the State, of which the following are important 
measures : — 

1. Delinguents.— An act establishing a State reformatory for the 


care of male offenders between the ages of sixteen and thirty, per- 
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sons over thirty convicted for a third time of the same offence, 
tramps and habitual drunkards of any age above sixteen years, and 
all females over sixteen years convicted of offences punishable by 
imprisonment in a jail. For the first time use has been made of 
the statute of 1887 concerning incorrigibles, by which any person 
convicted, sentenced, and imprisoned in the State prison for the 
third time for any offence, for whjch the minimum punishment is 
two years’ imprisonment in the State prison, shall be deemed to be 
an incorrigible, and shall be detained in the State prison for the 
further term of twenty-five years, unless pardoned or allowed to go 
at large on parole at the discretion of the board of prison directors. 

2. Dependants.— An act was passed raising to eighteen years the 
age until which the board of management of each county temporary 
home for dependent and neglected children shall have full guard- 
ianship and control of each child committed to the home, and giv- 
ing the board the power to give in adoption any such child who is 
an orphan or who has been in charge of the county home for more 
than one year. 

Another act gives to the State Board of Charities power to rec- 
ommend suitable family homes for the children in charge of the 
county temporary homes, and to visit the children when placed in 
such families, to ascertain whether they are properly treated. Under 
this act the State Board has appointed two of its members special 
agents, with compensation, to conduct this work, and valuable results 
are already appearing in a systematic oversight and record kept of 
children so placed. 


Overseers of the poor or other town officers placing or retaining 
any child between the ages of two and sixteen years in an alms- 


house in violation of the statute, shall forfeit fifty dollars for each 
month of such violation. 


Pauper and indigent insane are now both committed to the State 
hospital on the same basis,— two dollars per week being paid by the 
town or person committing, and the balance of the weekly cost of 
care and maintenance being paid by the State,— and they must be 
visited by said board at least once in every six months. 

3. Special Acts.— The State Board of Charities, by law, now visits 
the State institutions once in three months instead of every month as 
before. The secretary of the Board is now chosen from outside its 
membership, and is required to devote his whole time to the work, 
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No maternity hospital can be maintained without a license from 
the board of health or proper officer of the town wherein it is sit 
uated. 


Il. INSTITUTIONS AND STATISTICS. 


Connecticut, with a population of 800,000, maintains delinquents, 
dependants, and defectives, as follows : 

1. Crimina/s.— Vhe State prison at Wethersfield has accommoda- 
tions for 400 inmates, and is always pretty well filled. A number 
of improvements in buildings and equipment have been made during 
the year, chief among them being a new block of thirty-two cells for 
prisoners of the best behavior. ‘This is a step toward a partial clas- 
sification of prisoners. Ratio of State convicts to population, 1 in 
2,000. 

2. Offenders and Vicious.— Minor offenders, tramps, drunkards, 
and the like are confined in our county jails. ‘The courts also send 
there a number of short-term prisoners, besides those bound over 
for trial before a higher court. Four of the jails are erecting large 
additions, but it is hoped that the completion of the new reforma- 
tory may relieve the pressure on their accommodations. The 
average number of inmates is 1,000, 1 to every 800 of the popula- 
tion. 

3. Juvenile Offenders.— These are cared for in the State School 
for Boys at Meriden,— average number of inmates, 450,—and the 


Industrial School for Girls at Middletown,— average number, 250. 


Total number, 700; ratio, 1 to 1,143. 

Total number of delinquents, 2,100; ratio, 1 to 381. 

4. Dependants.— The poor are cared for in the town almshouses 
with a population of about 2,000, and in a number of Old People’s 
Homes conducted by private charity and accommodating 330. 
Total, 2,330; ratio, 1 to 343. 

The sick and injured poor are cared for in hospital rooms con- 
nected with the town almshouses, and in a number of city hospitals 
which receive appropriations from the State. 

It is estimated that outdoor relief was furnished to 9,800 persons 
during the year 1894, at a cost of about $400,000. 

Destitute children are provided for by eight county temporary 
homes, from which the children are placed out in suitable families. 


It is difficult to preserve the strictly temporary character of the 
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county homes, and their average number of inmates is about 600. 
Private asylums for the young, under the charge of religious bodies 
and charity societies, several of which receive appropriations from 
the towns in which they are situated, shelter about 950 children. 
Total, 1,550; ratio, 1 to 516. 

Total number of dependants, 3,880; ratio, 1 to 206. 


A large amount of private benevolence is bestowed upon depend- 


ants throughout the State, and it is encouraging to see that charity 


organization societies and their systematic methods are being em- 
ployed in the larger cities. 

5. Defectives.— The number of registered insane is increasing ; but 
it is questioned whether this means an actual increase of insanity, at 
any rate not out of proportion to the increase in population. Pauper 
and indigent insane are cared for in the State hospital at Middle- 
town, and number about 1,700. Besides these are about 350 chronic 
insane poor in the town almshouses. ‘Three new private asylums for 
the insane have been opened within the past year, making a total of 
ten, which provide for about 300 patients. ‘Total number of insane, 
2,350; ratio, 1 to 340. 

The Lakeville School for the Feeble-minded cares for about 130 
State beneficiaries. 

The deaf of the State receive instruction at the American School 
for the Deaf in Hartford, an institution private in form, where the 
State and the towns support their dependent deaf. The average 
number of pupils fs 150. A small private school at Mystic, accom- 
modating 20 children, has also received State aid. ‘Total numbers 
of deaf, 170; ratio, 1 to 4,700. 

All blind persons are entitled to receive an education at the 
expense of the State. The Connecticut Institute and Industrial 
Home for the Blind at Hartford accommodates about 40 pupils, and 
about 10 more are maintained at the Perkins Institute in Boston. 

Total number of defectives, 2,700; ratio, 1 to 2,963. 

The total cost to the State for the care of its delinquents, 


dependants, and defectives in 1895, was, $553,671.85, and to the 


towns for the same year $813,275.00, a grand total of $1,366,946.85, 
or an average of $10.70 per capita of the population. 


. 
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DELAWARE. 
BY MRS. EMALEA P. WARNER, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 


The legislature has not been in session this current season, hence 


there is no action to report from that body. 

The State Hospital for the Insane near Wilmington treated 377 
inmates last year, and expended about $30,000. Farming and park 
grounds, also hot-houses, have recently been added. The building is 
modern, and includes a large entertainment hall, good fire-escapes, 
and other features beneficial to the patients. Increased accommo 
dations are imperative, however; and the board is contemplating 
additions to the hospital, the legislature having last year appropri 
ited $35,000 for the purpose. Our three county almshouses have 
expended in the aggregate, for indoor and outdoor relief, about 
$40,000, and sheltered about goo persons. Each almshouse has its 
farm upon which produce is raised. ‘This being sold reduces the 
cost to tax-payers. 

Our three county jails remain unimproved, and the old system of 
conducting them still prevails. ‘The Delaware Union for Public 
Good, led by our chief justice and other influential citizens, has 
taken for its specific object this urgent work. Its vigorous efforts 
last year before the legislature, though meeting with defeat by one 
senatorial vote, has inspired such a favorable sentiment for the 
establishment of a State workhouse and reformatory that we look 
hopefully for success with the next legislature. 

The private institutions of Wilmington are in admirable condition, 
and speak warm words of praise for the respective managements. 


Various improvements constantly give evidence of enterprise and 


intelligent thought. Of special new features the following may be 


noted: a cornet band at the Industrial School for Boys; a larger 
home for the Girls’ Industrial School; a new elevator for the Aged 
Women’s Home; St. Michael’s Hospital for Babies removed to more 
commodious quarters; a new laundry for the Delaware Hospital 
for the Door of Hope a new home; and for the Associated Charities 


a’ more spacious building, where its various auxiliaries can be 
du 


con 
ted with more effective results. It has also provided temporary 
shelter for the S. P. C. C. children. St. Joseph’s Mission for Col- 


ored Boys has extended its work with praiseworthy energy. A farm 
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has recently been procured, to which the boys from the Wilmington 
school are transferred, and where they are instructed in various 
trades as well as in agriculture. 

Last year the Levy Court appropriated $2,500 to the Industrial 
School for Boys, and the legislature gave $1,000 to the Girls’ 
Industrial School. 


The total approximate amount expended by our private institu- 
tions in Wilmington last year was about $75,000, which in a city 


of less than 65,000 inhabitants is a favorable evidence of good 
feeling and well doing. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
BY HENRY RB, F. MACFARLAND. 


Senator McMillan, of Michigan, chairman of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, in a report on the child-caring work sub- 
mitted to the Senate on the twenty-first of this month, said, ** The 
committee found that the work of caring for dependent children in 
the District of Columbia is at present in a state bordering on chaos, 
and that a well-ordered and effective system is necessary, not only 
for the benefit of the children, but also for the benefit of the tax- 
payers of the District, as well as of the government.” ‘The lack of 
effective organization of our local charitable work, both public and 
private, is illustrated by this observation, which might have been as 
justly made about any other department of it, with the exception 
now of our Associated Charities. The great need in our local chari- 
ties has been such co-ordination and supervision as would bring an 
orderly system, efficient and economical, out of a congeries of gov- 
ernmental, semi-governmental, and private institutions and agencies 
working more or less independently. Every step in that direction is 
valuable ; and, therefore, the best thing I have to report for the year 
is the reorganization of our Associated Charities into a real charity 
organization society out of the relief-giving agency which it had 
come to be. This was accomplished in the face of some opposition ; 
and Mr. George S. Wilson, who had been in similar work in Cin- 
cinnati and ‘Toledo, was appointed agent December 1, and with 
the new board of managers has captured the confidence of the com- 
munity, including the approval of all the daily newspapers. — Fort- 
unately, the winter was so mild that the demands on the Associated 
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Charities for direct poor relief were comparatively small, so that by 
raising a small emergency fund, managed by a special committee, it 
was able to begin its new work and make its purpose generally 
understood without exciting much hostility from those who expected 
it to continue to keep on giving relief directly. By another winter 
its workings will be so well understood that there will be no such ex- 
pectation. The worst thing I have to report is the failure of the 
Committee on Charities and Corrections of the Washington Board 
of Trade to press before Congress, at this session, the proposition 
adopted by the Board of Trade last April, providing for the aboli- 
tion of the office of Superintendent of Charities, and the creating 
instead of a Board of Charities to supervise all the public charitable 
work in the District of Columbia, which would have done for the 
institution work what the reorganization of the Associated Charities 
promises to do for the relief work. ‘The determination of the com- 
mittee to postpone this matter until another session of Congress 
was brought about by considerations not affecting the merits of the 
proposition, and is very much to be regretted, especially as for the 
first time in years Congress seems to be particularly in the mood 
for considering such legislation. The House of Representatives, 
after prolonged and instructive debate, reorganized the charity sec- 
tion of the District of Columbia Appropriation Bill so as to cut off 
all appropriations for sectarian institutions, and to bring the ex- 
penditure of all appropriations for private institutions more directly 
under public control, incidentally strengthening the Board of Chil- 


dren’s Guardians, our best governmental agency, by giving it build- 


ings and grounds for the temporary care of its wards before they 


go to homes. The District of Columbia Appropriation Bill is now 
pending in the Senate, and private and sectarian institutions are en- 
deavoring to upset what was done in the House. ‘The matter will 
finally be settled in a conference committee. 

Senator McMillan’s report above referred to is devoted to child- 
caring work alone, and recommends, as a result of investigation, co- 
ordination of agencies in that branch, and especially the enlarge- 
ment of the functions and facilities of the Board of Children’s Guar- 
dians, which was founded by Amos G, Warner, the former Superin- 
tendent of Charities, who got the act creating it through Congress, 
and which has done admirable work in spite of many difficulties. 
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FLORIDA. 
No report received. 


GEORGIA. 


BY MISS ALICE BOYKIN, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


At the last session of the legislature a bill providing a State re- 
formatory was introduced, but was lost, although the majority was 


in favor of it. ‘There will certainly be something more done for it 
at the next session. Public sentiment is turned in that direction. 

We have no new State institutions, but the insane asylum at 
Milledgeville has been improved by the State. The other two State 
institutions, the School for Deaf and Dumb at Cave Spring and the 
School for the Blind at Macon, report about as last year. ‘They all 
need more help. 

Each county has its poorhouse and jail. The convicts of the 
State are leased,— a system very objectionable to many of our best 
citizens ; yet no other solution of the problem has been found. 

We have a number of private charitable institutions in the State, 
among them the Orphans’ Home at Decatur, owned by the North 
Georgia Conference; another at Macon, owned by the South 
Georgia Conference; and a third in Atlanta, owned by the Baptist 
denomination. These are all kept up by voluntary contributions, 
The Hebrews have an orphans’ home in Atlanta also, and there is 
an Atlanta Home for the Friendless. ‘The Grady Hospital is one 
of the blessings to humanity in the same city, where also Carrie 
Steele has been doing a noble work for the colored race for a 
number of years, and has established an orphans’ home for colored 
children. Our cities have faithfully cared for all the needy. The 
old soldiers and their widows are pensioned by the State. 


ILLINOIS. 
BY MISS JULIA C. LATHROP, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 


As the biennial session of the legislature had not adjourned at the 
time of the last report to this Conference, it is proper to state the 
action taken after that report was made, and to sum up such results 
as are significant. 
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A bill for the indeterminate sentence of criminals, and the parole 
system, was passed. An appropriation of $125,000 was made for 
enlarging the reformatory at Pontiac, and for equipping and carrying 
on trade schools therein. <A bill was passed increasing the compen- 
sation of industrial schools for boys to $10 per month, eliminating 
the former provision against State aid to such schools, and commit- 
ting boys to their guardianship until twenty-one years of age; also a 
bill providing, when indigent and suffering soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, or their families, need assistance, that overseers of the poor 
shall furnish such sums as may be necessary, to be drawn upon by 
officers of the local posts of the G. A. R. for such relief; and overseers 
are prohibited from sending indigent soldiers, sailors, and marines, 
or their families, to any almshouse or orphan asylum, without the 
consent of the officers of the local posts. ‘The law creating a civil 
service commission for the county of Cook is of great moment, since, 
if this law is carried out faithfully, it removes from political control 
the care of the insane, indigent sick, and paupers of Cook County. 

Notwithstanding great efforts, no law was passed forbidding the 
retention of children in almshouses, or otherwise materially modifying 
our present anomalous laws regarding dependent children. 

hree new State charitable institutions were established,— the 
Western Hospital for the Insane (reported last year), an asylum for 
the incurable insane, and a home for soldiers’ mothers, wives, 
widows, or daughters. The insane hospital is located upon the 
Mississippi River, near Rock Island, and the asylum at Peoria, on 
the Illinois River. The plans for both institutions are prepared, and 
provide two-story buildings, with separate housing for nurses and 
attendants. It is believed they offer some unique features in econ- 
omy and convenience of administration. The Soldiers’ Widows’ Home 
is at present small, and is now open, in Will County. 


The care of delinquent, neglected, and dependent children seems 


lately to have taken a stronger hold upon public attention than any 


other charitable problem. Repeated conferences and discussions 
upon different phases of the subject have been held or are in pros- 
pect, and we may hope for some radical improvement in law and in 
practice. There is an evident tendency to favor a_placing-out 
system, and toward a more strenuous effort for effective compulsory 
education as an indispensable preventive measure. 


he most important fact in private charitable activity is the suc- 
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cess of the Chicago Bureau of Charities, under the direction of its 
new secretary, Dr. Philip W. Ayres. It is, in fact, a charity organi- 
zation society. uring the past winter its progress has been sub- 
stantial, and Dr. Ayres’s work gives every promise of permanency. 
In February, in addition to the central office, five district offices, 
with paid secretaries, had been established, the co-operation of the 
principal relief-giving societies and of Cook County’s outdoor 
relief office and of seventy-five churches of all denominations had 
been obtained, and a force of over two hundred volunteer friendly 
visitors was already at work and meeting in regular conferences. 

In the care of the insane, two items of alleviation are worth 
noticing : — 

First. Although it is three years since the law was passed giving 
county judges an option between a jury trial and inquiry by a com- 
mission of physicians in insanity cases, it has been only within a 
few months that any commissions have been appointed in the county 
of Cook, where nearly half the insane cases of Illinois are tried, 
There is good reason to think that the present county judge will use 
commissions more and more, and we may hope for great improve- 
ment in the general management of Cook County insane cases. 

Second. At the asylum at Kankakee the men’s infirmary wards 
and acute violent cases are now in charge of women nurses, assisted 
by male orderlies. Like every other effort to treat insanity as a 
symptom of disease rather than of depravity, the result is good. 
While this practice is not entirely new in the care of the insane, it is 


new in Illinois; and the prospect that it will be followed in our other 
State hospitals is fair. 


INDIANA. 
BY ERNEST BICKNELL, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


No session of the legislature has been held since the last meeting 
of the Conference. However, some results of the enactments of the 
legislature which met in the winter of 1895 have been experienced 
during the past year for the first time. 

The State Soldiers’ Home, for which an appropriation was made 
by the last legislature, has been enough completed to permit the 
admission of inmates. Its population, May 1, 1896, was near 200. 


Veterans of the Civil War, their wives or widows, are eligible for 
admission. 
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Another act of the last legislature providing for reports of outdoor 
poor relief, to be made quarterly by township overseers of the poor to 
the Board of State Charities, did not go into effect until the autumn 
of 1895; and its results are only beginning to be seen. Full reports 
are required, and the law will in a short time have given the Board 
of State Charities such a record of outdoor relief as has seldom 
been secured in any State. The facts to be given include name, 
age, nationality, occupation, and disability of every person receiving 
assistance, except where the relief is for a family, in which case the 
report includes all these facts concerning the head of the family, the 
number of members, and the age of each. In each instance of 
relief, also, the kind of assistance given and its value in money are 
required to be reported. 

An appropriation of $100,000 was made by the legislature of 1895 
for the extension of the four State insane hospitals, and three have 
been or are now being enlarged from this appropriation. The in- 
crease in capacity resulting from the expenditure will be about 350, 
making the total hospital capacity of the State about 3,300. <A suf- 
ficient number of applications for admission are now on file to fill 
up the additional capacity as fast as it is ready for occupancy. 

The State School for Feeble-minded Youth was given an appro- 
priation in 1895, with which it purchased 255 acres of land, giving 
a total ground area of 310 acres. Upon the farm, at a considerable 
distance from the main buildings, has been erected a plain farm- 
house, in which forty or forty-five of the larger and stronger boys of 
the school have been colonized. It is the purpose to continue the 
development of the school in this direction, the farm thus serving 
to provide healthful and attractive occupation for the stronger mem- 
bers of the institution, and a large proportion of the food supplies 
which otherwise would have to be purchased. 

A great increase of the inmates of the county poor asylums has 
occurred in*the past twelve months. From a total population of 
about 3,700 in 1894, a total of about 4,500 was reached in 1895. 
The increase in a single year was, therefore, almost twenty-two per 
cent. 

The Board of State Charities in the autumn of 1895 began the 
publication of a quarterly periodical known as the /ndiana Bulletin 
of Charities and Correction. This is serving a useful purpose in 
keeping the public informed of all matters of interest pertaining 


aan 
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to the public charitable and correctional institutions, and in en- 
abling the board to communicate directly and regularly with the 
large number of persons in the State who are officially or otherwise 
interested in its purposes, plans, and work. An edition of about 
3,000 copies is issued regularly, and copies find their way to every 
township and almost every post-office in the State. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
BY REV. ROBERT W. HILL, D.D., CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


As yet there is no legislation to report for this year, although at 
the time of writing this report many bills affecting the Indian Terri- 
tory are pending in Congress. Of the proposed legislation the most 
important is that embraced in the bills intended to carry out the 
recommendations of the Dawes Commission. Most of these have 
in view the termination of the present system of tribal courts with 
their tribal prisons, and the extension of the jurisdiction of our 
United States courts, so that it may cover all cases arising in the 
Territory. ‘This means practically the end of all tribal government, 
and the merging of the Indians with the rest of the population. 
This is desirable, but may not be accomplished this Congress. The 
care of the insane is still in the hands of the Indian governments, 
and has not improved. ‘There is only one asylum in the Territory. 
The orphans receive more and better care than formerly, as two 
new orphanages have been lately built by the Indians. 

There is no such thing as charity organization. Whatever is done 
for the destitute whites is done by private individuals or fraternal 
societies. There is no hospital in the Territory, nor any schools 
for the feeble-minded, deaf or dumb, and practically none for the 
blind, although there is a so-called blind asylum. It has no teachers, 
and is only an almshouse where the blind are received. 

The prisons are schools of vice, where young and old, guilty and 
innocent, are herded together, with no attempt at separation. Much 
is needed in the way of reform; but, as long as the Territory retains 
its present anomalous government, we may not look for a change for 
the better. 
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IOWA. 
BY MRS. NETTIE F. HOWARD, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The Twenty-sixth General Assembly adjourned April, 1896. 

Bills passed.— An act requiring juvenile prisoners to be kept sep- 
arate from older offenders. An act against obscene matter written 
or printed, the penalty being one year instead of thirty days, and a 
fine of $1,000 instead of $100. An anti-cigarette bill. The age of 
protection was raised from thirteen to fifteen years. An act to 
relieve the Orphans’ Home at Andrew, lIa., from a debt of long 
standing. 

Bills that failed of Passage.— Providing a system of parole for 
crime punishable by imprisonment in the penitentiary. An act to 
regulate the time when children must leave the streets in the evening 
and to prevent children of fifteen years and under being employed in 
manufacturing establishments. ‘To provide for care and control of 
neglected children between the ages of two and fourteen years, and 
power to rescue them from homes of vice and place them in the 
State Orphans’ Home, trustees of said home becoming guardians, 
with power to indenture or adopt in families. The bill further pro- 
vides an agent to find suitable homes for children from the State 
Orphanage. 

In 1895 the State Orphans’ Home introduced industrial training. 
December, 1896, the State of Iowa celebrates its first half-century. 
It has now over 2,057,000 population. ‘Thirteen State institutions 
care for her defective, dependent, insane, and criminal population, 
which numbers about 6,000 persons. A new hospital for the insane 
is in process of erection. This makes the fourth institution of this 
kind in Iowa. Besides, a large number of counties take especial 
care of these unfortunates. 

A bill was before the legislature to provide a hospital for epilep- 
tics, of which there are 4,000 in the State. Half of these are cared 
for in the county poorhouses, in the insane asylums, and at the Glen- 
wood Home for Feeble-minded Children, leaving 2,000 unprovided 


for. Another bill to admit adult feeble-minded in the Glenwood in- 


stitution. In addition, we are hoping for a reformatory and a 


hospital for inebriates, which will then allow State supervision of all 
who need treatment. 
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Private charities are on the increase. Benedict Home for Women 
is included in this category, but receives State aid, $9,200 being 
appropriated this year. Benedict Retreat at Decorah is another 
rescue for women, and one opened in Dubuque this spring is known 
as the Industrial Home for Women. As Iowa has no great cities, 
and police matrons are allowed in places of 25,000 population, a 
limited number are employed. 

Charity organization societies operate in Davenport, Des Moines, 
Burlington, and Cedar Rapids. Private institutions for the care of 
children is a valued addition to our charitable efforts, a list of which 
we send with this report. This includes the Iowa Home Society, 
whose nursery has been moved from Davenport to Des Moines, and 
which has since its organization in 1888 placed 1,127 children. For 
the year ending in May, 1896, homes have been found for about 200 
children. 

Hospital work is developing well in our State. Eight of the hos- 
pitals from which reports have come maintain training schools for 
nurses. 

Towns of 5,000 population and under have made organized efforts 


to help the poor this winter. ‘The best-equipped and probably the 
oldest benevolent society in the State is the Ladies’ Industrial Relief 
Society of Davenport, dating its operations from 1849. It owns a 
valuable property, and promotes especially industrial relief, having 
a laundry, a day nursery, sewing-school for girls, a woman’s club, etc. 

The following is a list of the private institutions for children in 
Iowa, with the year when each was organized, as near as known : — 


Orphans’ Home for Destitute Children . . . . . Andrew, 1864 
St. Mary’s Orphans’ Home . . . . . . . « « Dubuque, 1878 
Home for the Friendless . . . . . . . . «. . Dubuque. 

Christian Home. ....... . . « + + Council Bluffs, 1883 
Home for the Friendless . . . . . + « Cedar Rapids, 1884 
Des Moines Home for Friendless Children . . + Des Moines, 1887 
Iowa Children Home Society . . . . . . . . Des Moines, 1888 
Children’s Home. . . Near Spirit Lake, Dickinson County, 1890 
Lutheran Home for C hildren o + ew © © « lhl 6Catme, 1894 
Swedish Orphans’ Home. . . . . . . . . . Stanton. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Home . ... .. . . . . Sioux City, 1894 
St. Vincent’s Home. . Davenport, 1895 

The Odd Sidious are cutnnaining a oe for orphans. 
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KANSAS. 
BY GEORGE A. CLARK, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


No legislation has been had since the last report. The State In- 
dustrial Reformatory for first felons has been put in operation, and 
has 98 inmates, of the average age of twenty-one years. The officials 
report encouraging work during the nine months since the institu- 
tion was opened, and also that the citizens of Hutchinson, where 
the reformatory is located, are giving hearty support and co-opera- 
tion in all measures for the good of the institution. 

Official cognizance is had of the need of additional provisions for 
the insane, and for the shelter and care of feeble-minded women of 
child-bearing age. It is proposed that the latter class be cared for 
in a custodial annex to the Home for Feeble-minded Children. 

New buildings at the Soldiers’ Orphans Home, costing $91,000, 
are approaching completion, and will be opened for the reception of 
all children, under a comprehensive policy of State care, disposition, 
and supervision. 

The organization of a State Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion is contemplated as an aid to correct methods. The age of pro- 
tection in Kansas has been established at eighteen years. Prison 
statistics are improving in encouragement, but there is need of ac- 
tion to secure a more uniform administration of justice. 

In the care of failing veterans of the Union Army, Kansas is 
faithful to her record for loyalty. None of these or their wives and 
children are permitted to cross the threshold of the county poor- 
house. 

A strong effort is being made to return to the policy of legalizing 
the rum traffic, but there is no indication that public sentiment will 
favor it. 

POPULATION AND CosT OF STATE ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Institution. Daily Average Total Cost of Cur- 


Number. rent Support 


Topeka Insane Asylum 765 157.88 


Osawatomie Insane Asylum. . . ..... . - 768 
Institution for the Blind sunny “as od «ered 
School for the Deaf. . . . . Le. tae ach ee 


pat 20 209.91 
Asylum for Idiotic and Imbecile Youth. . . . . . Y09g 168.24 
State Reform School 
Girls’ Industrial School 


Soldiers’ Orphan Home 


204 165.00 
96 166.60 


32 144.17 
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KENTUCKY. 
BY W. T. ROLPH, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The legislature of the past winter was favorable to the support 
of our hospitals and insane asylums, and our governor has made 
strong recommendations for further improvement in our reformatory 
institutions. An act providing for the protection of vagrant and 
destitute children, actually or apparently under the age of sixteen 
years, was passed, providing a heavy penalty for exposure, cruelty, 
neglect, or desertion of children, and allowing the care and dis- 
posing of children. There has also been opened in Louisville and 
in other cities of the State branches of the Children’s Home Society. 

The State has no Board of Charities and Correction. 

Comparing statistics of the insane for the years 1894-95, there 
does not seem to be much difference. Two new buildings were 
erected (in addition to the large ones already there) at Lakeland 
Asylum during 1895,— one for women, which accommodates 150 
patients, and one for males which will accommodate 225. ‘The 
colored patients in all of our institutions and correctional establish- 
ments are kept in separate buildings from the whites. 

The commitments to the Industrial School of Reform in Louis- 
ville show a slight decrease this year over the previous. ‘There has 
recently been added to this institution a large new building for 
colored girls. “The building is complete in all of its appointments,- 
a fine school-room, work-room, play-rooms, etc. Up to this time 
there had been no school of reform for colored girls, and this in- 
stitution will undoubtedly prove of great benefit. 

Charity organization methods continue to make progress in 


Kentucky. During the past year a charity organization society 
has been organized at Lexington. The Louisville Charity Organi- 
zation and its work have steadily grown in the confidence of the com- 
munity, and no trouble has been had in finding the means to support 
itin an efficient and satisfactory manner. 


The statistics of the Charity Organization of Louisville from 
October 1 (date of last report) to March, 1896, show 1,206 appli- 
cants, of whom 873 were relieved, and 334 were dismissed as un- 
worthy and not requiring relief. There were paid out considerable 
sums of money for relief and emergency work, this latter being in- 
cident to the dull times. 
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Ihe Louisville Wayfarers’ Lodge has done efficient service during 
the period stated above, and, while they have fewer professional 
tramps (they now seemingly avoid Louisville), they have taken care 
of a class of day laborers, mechanics, and even skilful mechanics, 
by providing them with work, and thereby preserving their self 
respect and tiding them and their families over the winter, this class 
being forced out of employment simply from stress of the times, 

Within the last year or two there has been a decided awakening 


in Kentucky as to the work that is encompassed by the National 


Charities and Correction, and the leaven is working in such a way 


as will put Kentucky fully up to the front with her sister States on 
this line. ‘The improvement in our correctional, insane, and similar 


institutions the last few years is almost phenomenal. 


LOUISIANA. 
BY MICHEL HEYMANN, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 


Our legislature meets only biennially: there was no session this 
year. We shall try again at the next session (May, 1896) to have 
our bi'l passed for the creation of a State Board of Charities and 
Corrections with better hope of success, having enlisted the good 
will of some of our best citizens. 

Some bills for the protection of children were passed at the last 
session of the legislature, and we hope that more will be passed next 
May. 

Public sentiment begins to be aroused here in favor of the im 
proved mode in dealing with the pauper and criminal class. I still 
believe that, if we could get the Conference of Charities and Cor 
rection to meet in New Orleans, it would help us considerably in 
our work. 

Rev. Beverly E. Warner, rector of ‘Trinity Church, has done some 
excellent work. The following is his report: 

“The work undertaken by the Trinity Parish of New Orleans 
has for its object the helping of the poor to help themselves. ‘There 
is an industrial yard, where men may work, sawing and piling wood, 
for which they receive only a lodging and meal ticket,— no money. 
The effort is for paupers, to get them over temporary difficulties, and 


does not attempt to provide permanent employment in the yard. 
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A labor bureau, on a small scale, has grown up out of this enter- 
prise ; and scores of men have secured temporary jobs, while many 
have been fortunate enough to make their way through the yard 
into permanent positions. In connection with the yard, a lodging- 
house has been established, with a reading and smoking room 
attached. The average attendance is 600 per month. Next year 
cheap and nourishing food will be furnished to lodgers. 

“A créche and house after the fashion of what is known as the 
college settlement plan has been in active operation during the 
winter, <A lady who has devoted her life to this work resides with 
an assistant and a servant in this house, and has already become 
an influence for the uplifting of the neighborhood. 

“A girls’ club, intended to brighten the dull times of young girls 
who work in the adjacent mills, has been created. A boys’ club 
is in contemplation. 

‘Although the work is carried on under the auspices of Trinity 
Church, it is in no sense sectarian, and is supported by all sorts of 
people. Not the least generous contributors are the Hebrews of 
New Orleans, who are known for their unsectarian zeal in good 
work.” 

The Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, through its 
able president, Rev. E. A. Clay, continues its good work. 

I am sorry to say that the progress made in our State is not what 
I expected. I attribute this state of affairs somewhat to my absence 
from the Conference in New Haven; for, had I been there, my 
chances for having the meeting here instead of at Grand Rapids 
would have been good, and the results of this gathering would have 
been immense. It will be remembered the fight in Nashville was 
between New Haven, Grand Rapids, and New Orleans, and many 
of my friends promised to help me to get the Conference to come 
to New Orleans instead of going to Michigan; and that would have 
been right, because we need it more down here. We will talk about 
this if I get a chance to go this year to Grand Rapids. 

I learned much in the International Prison Congress held in 
Paris last summer; and I intend to have some of the theories put 
in practice, if my Louisiana friends will help me. 
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MAINE. 
BY MRS. L. M. N, STEVENS, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There has been no session of the legislature this year. No special 
change has taken place in the correctional institutions of the State. 
Progress is being made toward carrying out the provision made by 
the last legislature to provide for the care of part of the insane 
population in a hospital to be erected at Bangor, while the hospital 
at Augusta will be carried on as heretofore. 

There has not been any apparent increase of the insane population 
of the State during the last year. The insane hospital at Augusta 
was, however, overcrowded then and is now, so that it would not be 
proper to judge as to the increase or otherwise by this alone. The 
last census, in fact, showed a decrease in the number of insane 
over the previous one; and Superintendent Sanborn is of the opin- 
ion that this is correct. 

‘The number in our State prison has decreased from 161 in 1895 
to 156 in the present year. 

Our many charitable organizations and institutions have progressed 
well during the year. Good-will Farm for Boys has two new cot- 
tages, and in the near future will erect a cottage for the care of girls. 

Steps have been taken toward a new building for the Girls’ Indus- 
trial School. We have two homes already which are crowded, and 
already we have the necessary funds for the third building. This 
school receives those girls who are in danger of falling into bad 
habits, as well as those who have already taken up such habits. A 
home for girls has also been established in Belfast during the year, 
and a temporary home for boys has been opened in Deering. 

The results of child-saving efforts in Maine are very encouraging, 
especially in the work of the department of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union,— of securing homes for homeless children, — 


which, without any institution, secures excellent homes by adoption 
for many dependent children. 


The hospitals for the sick and infirm are well fostered and carried 
on in approved ways. Special mention should be made of a com- 
paratively new institution in Deering called the Invalids’ Home, 
where girls or women not sick enough to enter a hospital are kindly 
cared for. 
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The associated charities of the various cities continue to do com- 
mendable work. 

An effort will be made to secure from the next legislature favorable 
action concerning the establishment of a reformatory prison for 
women, While there are but five women in the State prison, there 
are a large number in the jails who should be removed, and given 
different influences and care from that afforded by the jail. The 
principle proclaimed by Elizabeth Frye eighty years ago, that 
women only should be employed in the superintendence of women 
prisoners, seems to be impressing itself upon the minds of many in 
Maine who are interested in prison reform. 


MARYLAND. 
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BY MISS KATE M. MCLANE, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


At the biennial session of Maryland’s legislature this winter 
there was little legislation affecting charitable or correctional in- 
terests. A loan of $500,000 was authorized toward the erection of 
new penitentiary buildings ; and $75,000 was appropriated for build- 
ings at the State Insane Asylum, No. 2, which, on the cottage plan, 
is to be situated on a large farm, Springfield, in Carroll County. 

The State Institution for Feeble-minded Children received an 
extra $5,000 to complete a new ward. ‘This institution proposes to 
add later a building for epileptic children, and thus care for some 
unfortunates now improperly housed at almshouses. 

In Baltimore the political upheaval of last autumn, among other 


results, brought about non-political appointments to unpaid city 
boards, notably the jail board and the trustees of the poor, who 
control the City Almshouse (Bay View Asylum) and supervise the 
city patients at eight subsidized hospitals. The jail board has al- 
ready isolated its juvenile from its adult prisoners, putting the former 


under care of a matron. It is also replacing inadequate and unhygi- 
enic tubs with a plentiful supply of needle baths. 

The Henry Watson Children’s Aid Society, following up the action 
of last year, has extended its work, and now receives and places in 
appropriate homes children of all ages, carefully supervising their 
care and treatment. 

The managers of the Industrial Home for Colored Girls succeeded 
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in having a bill passed giving them control of all girls committed to 
their custody by any justice of the peace until they are twenty-one 
years of age instead of eighteen, as heretofore. 

A commendable new charitable organization is the Instructive 
Visiting Nurse Association, with one trained nurse at work in South 
Baltimore, and the hope of reporting an increased staff next year. 

An encouraging sign of the growth of intelligent sympathy rather 
than of sentimental selfishness is found in the large reduction in 
money and supplies sent to the police stations this season for dis- 
tribution among the poor. From January 1 to date, only $1,383 was 
acknowledged by the police authorities. 

But probably the most significant development in Maryland since 
the last Conference is the appointment by the governor of the State, 
and by the mayor of Baltimore, of women on boards of certain pub- 
lic institutions, such as the Baltimore Almshouse Board, the Female 
House of Refuge and the Boys’ House of Refuge. ‘These appoint- 
ments were cautiously made in response to a steadily growing public 
conviction that women should be represented on the governing 
bodies of charitable and correctional institutions, public or private, 
which care for women and children. It is hoped that the heartily 
commended innovation of Governor Lowndes and Mayor Hooper 
will be imitated by subscribers to private institutions for women and 
children, where women are still, in most cases, merely members of 
auxiliary boards, with no responsibility, no power of initiative, and 
consequently with little intelligent or helpful interest. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
SANBORN, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Ours is one of the few States that still hold annual sessions, and 
therefore we have great facilities-for new acts and for changes in 
our charitable system. These were used in 1895 very freely, but 
much more sparingly this year. A special asylum for the criminal 


and convict insane was established by law in 1895 in connection 


with the workhouse and almshouse at Bridgewater, known by the 


name of “State Farm.” Such an asylum, without due authoriza- 
tion of law, had existed there for nine years. its inmates number 
about 240. 
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A hospital for epileptics was also authorized at Monson, on the 
farm lately occupied by the State Primary School, which was closed 
last July. The old buildings have been removed, and plans for new 
buildings accepted. It will be a year or two yet before any consid- 
erable number of epileptics can occupy them, Théy must there- 
fore continue in the insane asylums and (if children) in the “ Hos- 
pital Cottages” at Baldwinsville, an establishment mainly given up 
to young epileptics. Perhaps the unfinished Asylum for Chronic 
Insane at Medfield, in part occupied this spring, after six years 
of plans and building, will receive some insane epileptics, for whom 
a portion of its room for 1,000 patients was originally designed. 
Both the Monson Hospital and the Medfield Asylum have super- 
intendents,— Dr. Copp, formerly of the Taunton Insane Hospital, 
at the former, and Dr. French, lately of the New Hampshire Asy- 
lum, at Medfield. 

A hospital for tuberculous patients (practically a charity hospital) 
was also authorized by the State legislature last year, and its site 
is fixed at Rutland in Worcester County. 

A long legislative hearing in 1895 resulted in giving back to the 
trustees of the Lyman (reform) School the powers of placing-out and 
visiting its boys which they had before the Board of Lunacy and 
Charity assumed exclusive powers. The Primary School having 
been abolished, its trustees (the same as those of the Lyman and 
Industrial Schools) opened a small home for boys in the town of 
Berlin; andthe State Board opened two small homes at Arlington 
and Ludlow, for such children as formerly went to Monson. There 
are thus three small establishments, containing less than 100 chil- 
dren, in lieu of one big establishment at Monson. They are experi- 
mental in character, and their legal status is in controversy. 

Controversy also exists concerning the proper management of 
the city charities and prisons of Boston, which (population 500,000) 
now supports at its own cost (practically) more than 2,000 prisoners, 
nearly 1,300 insane poor, and 1,500 sane poor, besides 1,200 chil- 
dren; that is, some 6,000 persons by average, besides the outdoor 
poor relieved by the Boston overseers of the poor, at a yearly cost 
of $120,000. The additional yearly cost of the fully supported pris- 
oners, paupers, insane persons, and children, is now about $700,000, 
including cost of administration,— nearly as much as the State pays 
for charitable and reformatory work. This large outlay by Boston 
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naturally allows much patronage, sometimes political,— a danger now 
increased by the concentration of administrative power in one man. 

Legislation in 1895 placed this power (in Boston) in the hands of 
a single commissioner, appointed by the mayor. As the mayoralty 
is always a political office, this was putting the city charities, except 
those directed by the overseers, within easy reach of partisan poli- 
tics. The first result was (coupled with other causes for a change) 
to pass the mayoralty from one political party to the other at the 
December election. For this and other reasons an effort was made 
this year to put the care of the children, the insane, and the pau- 
pers, under three separate boards of trustees, similar to those of the 
State establishments, but leaving the prisoners under the single com- 
missioner. By a vote chiefly political this laudable effort was de- 
feated, and the Boston charities are left at the mercy of politics. 
Yet, for one reason and another, the establishments are improving 
in their condition, so far as overcrowding will allow; and, when the 
rational system of managing them is finally voted (perhaps next 
year), they may be better off than now. 

Coming to the form of classification adopted by the Correspond- 
ing Secretary of Pennsylvania, with population more than double 


that of Massachusetts (2,500,000), we find these statistics : 


A. GrouP OF DELINQUENTS. 


Class 1.—Crimina/s are confined in three State prisons, at 


4d 
at the Concord Reformatory for men, with 969 convicts; and the 


Charlestown (old Auburn system), with 774 convicts, April 1, 1896; 


Sherborn Reformatory for women, with 353 convicts (20 of whom 
are indentured in families), making 2,106 in all. In twenty-one 
county prisons, of which sixteen are penitentiaries (houses of cor- 
rection), are 2,330 convicts, and in the jails about 700, most of 
whom are waiting trial. Excluding those more properly termed 
“vicious,” there would be 1,500 criminals, who, added to those in 
State prisons, make 3,600 of Class 1. 

Class 2.— The Vicious (drunkards, prostitutes, tramps, etc.) a1 
mostly in two great workhouses, the House of Industry, Boston, 
and the old State Workhouse at Bridgewater, containing respec- 
tively, April 1, 1,388 and 814 prisoners. ‘There are also about 
1,000 of this class in the jails and houses of correction, under com- 
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mitment for penalty, giving an aggregate of 3,202. Including those 
waiting trial, there were in all, April 1, 7,330 prisoners,— 6,349 
men and 981 women. This is the largest number ever in prison 
at this season, being one in every 341 of the population. <A year 
ago there were only 6,895, and ten years ago only 5,201. 

Class 3.—- /nsubordinates. We have two State reform schools, 
with 385 pupils; and six county truant or “ parental”’ schools, with 
nearly 500 pupils; in all, say 850 insubordinates, to whom may 
be added 150 of this class committed to the custody of the central 
Board,— an aggregate of 1,000. 


B. Group OF DESTITUTES. 


Class 1.— The Aged and Infirm (Sane) Poor are partly in 217 city 
and town almshouses, partly in the State Almshouse at Tewksbury 
and its adjunct at Bridgewater, and partly in private families at 
public cost, the relative numbers being 4,o00 in the local alms- 
houses April 1, 700 in the State almshouses, and 600 in families,— 
a total of 5,300. 

Class 2.— Destitute Children. ‘These have mostly been withdrawn 
from poorhouses, which now contain some 300; while special 
homes, like that in Boston, with 440 inmates, contain more than 
600; and nearly or quite 2,000 are either boarded in families for 
a price or for the labor they can render. These are all under pub- 


lic supervision ; but nearly as many more are cared for by private 


charities (orphans’ homes, children’s aid societies, etc.). With their 
mothers in prison (up to the age of two years) there may be 7o. 
This class cannot be estimated at less than 5,000 at any one time. 

Classes 3 and 4.— Zhe Sick and Injured Poor are in State and 
city hospitals, generally at public expense. They will number at 
one time less than 1,500 probably, but in course of a year more 
than 10,000. Massachusetts has a special system for this class at 
State expense, which has been in force more than thirty years, and 
provides for thousands. 

Among the sick poor are reckoned the tender infants, motherless 
or deserted, whom the State has also specially cared for, for nearly 
thirty years (since the chartering of the Massachusetts Infant Asy- 
lum in 1867). They have much increased of late, and now amount, 
together with those in chartered asylums or public establishments 
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under State supervision, such as the Massachusetts and St. Mary’s 
\sylums, the Boston Children’s Home (on Marcella Street), ete., 
to nearly 500. More than half these infants are not ill at all, but 
they require almost as much care as older patients do in illness, 
(he success of the State authorities in preserving life in a class 
which seldom lived to be two years old is one of the best results 
of our whole policy. 


GRouP OF DEFECTIVES. 


Class 1.—Zhe /nsane. Next to prisoners, and soon likely to sur- 
pass even those in number, this is the largest special class constantly 
under public care in Massachusetts. As compared with the regis- 
tered prisoners April 1 (7,330), the insane at the same date in pub- 
lic and private hospitals and asylums (twenty-two in all), together 
with 132 boarding in families, under State supervision, numbered 

30; and in other families, in almshouses and almshouse asy- 
lums, and here and there in prisons, there were at the same date 
not less than 970, making an aggregate of 7,000. ‘The increase 
in the first-named total (6,030) since the same date in 1895 is 225, 
and in the whole aggregate 250, so that a year hence it may be 
that the insane will outnumber the prisoners. In course of a year 
many more different persons become prisoners than are entered as 
nsane, the latter being perhaps 8,500; while there are more than 

) prisoners in a year, after allowing for duplications. Of 
course, the sane poor receiving partial support (outdoor relief) are 
more than both these numbers together, in course of twelve months, 

say 40,000 different persons, including children. But the con- 
\t average of those partially supported cannot well exceed 9,000, 
when reduced to the equivalent of full support,— say two dollars a 
week. And, of those, not less than 2,000 are either ill, or childr-n, 
or mentally affected, so that the average of persons thus aided 
ane adults) would be less than 7,000, the present number of the 
insane. The population of the State being now 2,500,000, this 
ves us I insane person in 355. It is probably above this,—say 
in 330,— and is steadily increasing. 
Class 2.— /diotic and Feeble-minded Persons, For these the State 


furnishes a combination of school and asylum in new buildings at 


Waltham, about ten miles west of Boston, now containing 415 in- 


I 


mates. At the Hospital Cottages in Baldwinsville are something 
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more than 100 epileptic, deformed, crippled, or mentally defective 
children, who, added to this class (when they belong there), would 


bring the total to 500. Inthe almshouses of the cities and towns 
and those of the State are perhaps 600 more, making an aggregate 
of 1,100. ‘This number also increases, but not so fast as that of the 
insane. 

Class 3.— Zhe Blind. A considerable number of this class of 
defectives are maintained in almshouses and among the outdoor 
poor. ‘There are also about 200 in the admirable kindergarten and 
school for the blind conducted in Boston by Mr. Michael Anagnos, 
the son-in-law and successor of Dr. S.G. Howe. Most of the gradu- 
ates of this school are self-supporting; and it is not reckoned as a 
charity, but a place of popular education. Probably the blind who 
are publicly supported do not exceed 150. 

Class 4.— Zhe Deaf. The same remark applies to the deaf, of 
whom a comparatively small number are now to be called “ deaf- 
mutes,” because more than 230 of the deaf children of the State 
are now taught to speak and read the lips. ‘The three or four 
establishments in which they are—at Boston (a day school), at 
Northampton (the Clarke Institution), at Beverly (a small asylum), 
and at Hartford, Ct.,— contain in all some 325 Massachusetts pu- 
pils, for whom the State pays from $100 to $200 a year for the 
education and support of each. It offends the managers of these 
superior educational establishments to have them classed as chari- 
ties, in the same sense that almshouses and hospitals are. 


MICHIGAN. 
BY DR. JAMES A, POST, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 


There having been no session of the State legislature since the 
last report, there are, of course, no new matters of legislation. 

The two new State institutions mentioned in report for 1895 — 
namely, the Home for the Feeble-minded, at Lapeer, and the Upper 
Peninsula Hospital for the Insane, at Newberry —are both progress- 
ing favorably. 

The superintendent of the former writes (Feb. 28, 1896) “that the 
capacity for the older class of boys is already reached. There are 
at present 160 inmates of all ages,— from six to sixty years,— and all 
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erades of mentality represented. The ordinary school methods are 


used, with physical training and manual labor, such as housekeeping, 


laundry work, farming, gardening, sewing, and carpenter work.” It 


will be necessary to enlarge the capacity in the near future. 

he hospital (Newberry) has been caring for patients since 
Nov. 1, 1895. It is constructed on the “cottage plan,” each 
cottage having a capacity of 50 patients. ‘Three cottages are already 
filled. An infirmary and a disturbed cottage, with capacity of 50 
each, are now under construction; and, when finished, 250 patients 
can be cared for. There is a plunge-bath and shower-bath system 
The hospital idea for the insane is being carried out, and individual 
ir as possible, also different forms of electrical treatment. 


ism as f 


rhe working of the new * parole law”’ has been, so far, generally 
satisfactory. ‘Ten convicts have been paroled from Jackson prison, 
nine of whom are doing well. Fourteen have been paroled from the 
fonia prison, and four or five from the Marquette prison. 


has been returned at this date (March 18, 


account of drunkenness. 


Only one 
1896), and that on 
(he Marquette prison has 210 inmates, 


with only 1 to 


5 


prope S1- 


employed at productive labor. The boird is considering 


of 


tions to contract the services of a number convicts from clothing 


and iron-ware manufacturers. 

[he Jackson prison has 811 inmates, 625 of whom are employed 
on contract labor and 50 on State account. A number of men are 
employed about the prison at unproductive labor. All the « 
men are employed, and work could be furnished for 50 or 75 more. 
74 employed on knitting con- 
tract, 197 making furniture, and r1o caning chairs. 


The ionia prison has 574 inmates,- 
Nearly all who 
are able to work are employed at productive labor. 

The State Board of Corrections and Charities has been making an 
effort to compel prisoners sentenced to county jails to perform 
manual labor during their term of imprisonment. ‘There have been 
several provisions covering this ground upon the statutes of the 
State for many years ; but they have existed as “dead letters,” so to 
speak, no use having been made of them. ‘The consequence has 
been that for years in this State, to a large class of offenders (many 
of them tramps, vagrants, and drunks), the county jail has been 
looked upon as a public institution (in the nature of a hotel), where 


they could secure board and lodging without cost to themselves ; 
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where, nominally prisoners, they could spend their time in idle and 
vicious ways at an immense cost to the honest tax-payer. 

The State Board corresponded with the various county boards of 
supervisors, urging them, who only had the power to do so, to 
correct the evil, and provide and require work of inmates. More 
or less favorable responses have been received. Some officers have 
acted promptly, and have set the prisoners “serving sentence” in 
their respective jails to work; and the majority of the replies to the 
State Board’s communication are such as to encourage the hope that 
in the near future the cause of idleness in our county jails will be 
a thing of the past. In this connection, and in consideration of the 
fact that our Conference will be held in Kent County, it seems 
proper, in passing, to simply mention that in the jail of Kent county 
the plan for such labor is the most complete of any county in the 
State. 


The Michigan legislature of 1895 enacted the following law : — 


Any person, society, or asylum engaged in indenturing or placing 
in homes any child or children brought from any other State for 
the purpose of placing in homes by indenture or otherwise shall, 
before placing such child or children in any home, file with the 
judge of probate of the county in which such child or children is 
to be placed a bond with two or more sureties, one of which sureties 
shall reside in the county where such indenture is made, and both 
of whom shall be residents of this State, in the sum of one thousand 
dollars for each child so placed, to be approved by the probate 
judge of said county, which bond shall be conditioned that the child 
for which it is given shall not become a town, county, or State 
charge before it shall have reached the age of twenty-one years... . 
The experience of Michigan has been such that the legislature 
deemed such an enactment necessary; and the Board of Control 
of our State Public School reports that its effect has been such as 
to enable them to place its own wards in homes, to such an extent 
as to empty one of the cottages at the home, and make room for the 
home to receive infants under two years of age,—a class which has 


heretofore been excluded, and which remained in our poorhouses 
because of lack of room. 


The’ fourteenth annual conference of county agents and conven- 
tion of the Board of Corrections and Charities was held at Flint, 
Dec. 10, 11, 1895. The usual interest was manifested, and enjoy- 
ment and profit derived. The convention was honored by the pres- 
ence of Rev. H. H. Hart, General Secretary of the National Confer- 
ence, and delighted and instructed by one of his stirring addresses. 
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The “ Pingree Potato Plan,’ or the cultivation of idle lands, is 
worthy of mention in this paper; but the space allotted limits such 
mention to the simple statement that the plan, which originated in 
1894, has met with wide-spread approval, and has been adopted in 
several cities throughout this country, and even attracted some 
attention in the Old World. 


MINNESOTA. 
Population, 1,575,000. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM W. FOLWELL, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 


No session of the legislature has been held during the past year, 


so there is no legislation to report. 

The State Fire Relief Commission completed its work June 1, 
1895. Notwithstanding the hard times, nearly every one of the 
2,700 fire sufferers relieved is now a self-supporting citizen. 

The fourth Minnesota Conference of Charities and Correction 
was held at Faribault, Oct. 29-31, 1895. The excellence of the 
papers presented in the last two conferences may be judged from 
the fact that two of them were printed by 7e Lend a Hand of Bos- 
ton, and three by the Charities Review of New York. As a result 
of the Faribault conference, the Minnesota Prison Association has 
been organized, with branches in St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

The Minnesota Bulletin of Corrections and Charities, published by 
the State Board of Corrections and Charities, has a wide circulation, 
and promotes communication between the State Board and those 
who are interested in the charitable and correctional work of the 
State. 

The semi-annual pauper enumeration taken by the State Board of 
Corrections and Charities indicates that the hard times have left 
a permanent increment to our pauper population. The ratio of 
paupers to the general population of the State in June, 1890, was 
3,910 to the million ; and June 30, 1895, it was 5,438. In the three 
cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Duluth the ratio of paupers in 
June, 1890, was 4,140, and in June, 1895, 8,185,— an increase of 
100 per cent. In the 78 rural counties the ratio increased in five 
years from 3,820 to 4,360, an increase of only 14 per cent. The 
burdens of pauperism in Minnesota are still comparatively light. 
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On the other hand, the prison enumeration of December, 1895, 
shows that the ratio of prisoners to the million inhabitants was, 
Dec. 31, 1885, 750; Dec. 31, 1890, 715; Dec. 31, 1895, 683, 
showing a material decrease. Contrary to the general experience, 
while the ratio of prisoners has diminished in the urban counties 
from 1,580 to 1,300 in the past three years, it has increased in the 
rural counties from 385 to 445. 

Qur insane population continues to increase much more rapidly 
than the general popu'ation. The ratio of insane persons in the 
State hospitals to the population in 1880 was $20; in 1885, 1,145 ; 
in 1890, 1,500; in 1895, 1,790. We anticipate a steady increase in 
our insane population until we shall have reached a ratio of perhaps 
2.000 in the million. 

(Charity organization continues to make progress in Minnesota. 
The Associated Charities of St. Paul and Minneapolis gain steadily 
in public confidence, and associated charities have been organized 
in several of the smaller cities of the State. 


There are in the State twenty-five hospitals for the sick, several 


of which maintain training schools for nurses. In St. Paul the City 


Hospital, St. Luke's Hospital, and St. Joseph's Hospital have all 
built important additions during the last year. 

A new custodial buiiding to accommodate 150 males will soon be 
opened at the School for Feeble-minded. This will increase the 
capacity of the institution to 600, but more applications are now 
on file than can be accommodated in the new building. Minnesota 
is doing more for the feeble-minded, in proportion to her population, 
than any other State in the Union. We are fully committed to the 
policy of custodial care for the adults of this class, not only as a 
matter of humanity, but as the only efficient means of preventing 
the increase of this most unfortunate class. 

The separate system of keeping county jail prisoners is required 
by law, and is increasing in favor among the Minnesota sheriffs. 


DELINQUENT AND DEPENDENT CLASSES. 


A. Group OF DELINQUENTS. 

State convicts, serving sentence in the State prison and State 
Reformatory, 565 (ratio, 360); fefty convicts, serving sentence in 
workhouses and jails, 346 (ratio, 220); prisoners awaiting trial in 
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jails and lockups, 169 (ratio, 10S). Zotal number of prisoners Dec. 
31, 1895, 1,080 (ratio, 685). 
Juvenile Delinquents in State Training School Dec. 31, 1895, 369 
(ratio, 235). 
Bb. Group oF DESTITUTES. 
lhe Aged Poor.-‘\nmates of poorhouses December, 


(ratio, 340). ‘Total number of poorhouse inmates for the 


Boarded out in private families at public expense, 2 


175). Inmates of homes f 
these three classes of des 
Class 2. Destitute Children. e State Public School, 
atio, 115). In orphan asylums and similar institutions, 9 
78 (ratio, 585). (Not including 4oo childrei 
Children’s Home Soci 


Public School, still unde 


Ke pt in pul lhe 
i 
nse in December, 1895, 282 
private patients in hospitals. 
Group OF DEFECTIVES Dec. 31, 1895 
I Pupils in School for the Blind, 68 
2. Pupils in School for the Dea 
Insane patients in St 


Feeble-minded in State Sch 
MISSISSIPPI. 


The charitable or humane institutions of Mississippi are the 
State Lunatic Asylum at Jackson, the East Mississippi Insane Asy- 
lum at Meridian, the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Jack- 
son, the Institution for the Blind at Jackson, the Natchez Hospital 
at Natchez, and the State Charity Hospital at Vicksburg. The 
four first named are supported wholly by the State; the other two, 
by equal appropriations from the cities and the State. 

The State Lunatic Asylum had 751 patients Dec. 31, 1895, . 
white and 356 colored: the East Mississippi Asylum had 243 pa- 


tients, all white,.—in both about 1,000, less than two-thirds white. 
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The appropriations for the State asylum (1896-97) amount to 


$203,000 for both years. This includes $8,000 for “the erection of 


an infirmary for the better care of the acutely sick and consump- 


tives,”’ which is now building. 

The appropriations for the East Mississippi Insane Asylum 
amount to $80,200 for both years; that is, $275,000 for current ex- 
penses in two years, in both institutions, which are efficiently and 
economically conducted. 

The Institution for the Deaf and Dumb had a total enrolment 
during 1894 of 74 white, and 27 colored; and appropriations for 
1896-97, $49,531. ‘The Institution for the Blind had a total enrol- 
ment Dec. 31, 1895, of go. Appropriations for the two years, 
$18,514. All our charitable institutions are opened to both races, 
each in separate buildings, but receiving the same care in every re- 
spect. ‘The people of Mississippi, regardless of politics or creeds, 
pride themselves on a generous care of the unfortunate and afflicted. 

In the State Charity Hospital at Vicksburg 5,762 patients were 
treated in 1895, of whom 128 died. In the Natchez Hospital were 
2,092 admissions in 1895, of whom 125 died. Of those who died, 
15 per cent. were of patients taken to hospital in dying condition. 


The Constitution of 1890 provides that 


No penitentiary convict shall ever be leased or hired to any person 
or persons, or corporation, private or public or quasi-public, or 
board, after December the thirty-first, A.D. 1894, save as author- 
ized herein, nor shall any previous lease or hiring of convicts ex- 
tend beyond that date; and the legislature shall abandon the sys- 
tem of such leasing or hiring as much sooner than the date men- 
tioned as may be consistent with the economic safety of the State. 
The legislature may authorize the employment, under State super- 
vision and the proper officers and employees of the State, of convicts 
on public roads or other public works, or by any levee board or any 
public levees, under such provisions and restrictions as it may from 
time to time see proper to impose ; but said convicts shall not be 
let or hired to any contractors under said board, nor shall the work- 
ing of convicts on public roads or public works, or by any levee 
board, ever interfere with the preparation for or the cultivation of 
any crop which it may be intended shall be cultivated by the said 
convicts, nor interfere with the good management of the State farm, 
nor put the State to any expense. The legislature may place the 
convicts on a State farm or farms, and have them worked thereon 
under State supervision exclusively, in tilling the soil or manufact- 
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uring or both, and: may buy farms for that purpose. It may estab 
lish a reformatory school or schools, and provide for keeping ot 
juvenile offenders from association with hardened criminals. It 
may provide for the commutation of the sentence of convicts for 
good behavior and for the constant separation of the sexes, and for 
the separation of the white and black convicts as far as practicable, 
and for religious worship for the convicts. Convicts sentenced to 
the county jail shall not be hired or leased to any person or corpo 
ration outside the county of their conviction after the first day of 


January, A.D. 1893, nor for a term which shall extend beyond that 
date. 


The convicts are now worked on three large farms, purchased and 
controlled by the State; the governor, attorney-general, and three 
railroad commissioners being the Board of Control. This board, in 
its last report, says that “ the work of the year has demonstrated be 
yond all question that convicts can be worked advantageously on 
lands owned by the State, and not only made self-sustaining, but, 
with anything like good management, can be made to yield a profit.” 
The board expresses deep regret “that the death-rate for 1895 is 
unsatisfactory ; but upon the most constant and careful inquiry th 
board cannot attribute it to the improper treatment of the convicts, 
nor to any special causes except the general amount of sickness 
that has prevailed during the year, the number of chronic invalids 
among the convicts, and the wretched condition in which many are 
brought to the prison from the county jails.”’ (Deaths, 74.) ‘The 
last report is to Sept. 30, 1895, where the total on hand was ggo: 
white males, 132; black males, 848; black females, 10. 


Lifetime convicts, incurables, and those with chronic diseases are 


kept in the central prison in Jackson, where they are variously 


employed. The legislature at its recent session passed a bill for 
a separate institution for juvenile offenders, but it did not reach the 
governor in time for examination before adjournment. ‘The matter 
will be taken up at next session, and there is no doubt of the meas 
ure becoming a law. ‘The necessity for this is apparent from the 
last statistics of the prison, showing convicts under 15 years, 21; 15 
to 20 years, 272; 20 to 25 years, 310. 

In addition to the charitable institutions maintained by the State 
there are several orphanages supported by voluntary contributions, — 
three of these at Natchez (two Catholic and one Protestant). ‘The 
Baptist, Methodist, and Presbyterian denominations are also collect 
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ing funds for the establishment of homes for widows and orphans 
having special claims upon them. ‘The Masonic fraternity is accu- 
mulating a fund for the erection and endowment of a home, and 


the Odd Fellows have made a good beginning in the same direction, 


MISSOURL. 
BY REV. THOMAS M. FINNEY, D.D., CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Missouri holds biennial sessions of the legislature. ‘The report 
of last year noted the legislation of the session in 1894-95 affecting 
the cleemosynary and penal institutions of the State. ‘These institu 


tions are controlled by local boards of managers,—the board in 


control of the State prison being the Secretary of State, Auditor, and 


‘Treasurer. Supervision is exercised by a biennial visitation and 
report to the legislature, by a committee appointed by the governor, 
consisting of one senator and two members of the House of Repre 
sentatives. At the last session a bill to establish a State Board 
failed of passage. ‘The Committee of Supervision reported ad- 
versely to such a measure. It is, however, being advocated by the 
press; and no doubt the effort will be renewed at the next session. 

The scheme and charter granted by the legislature for the govern- 
ment of the city of St. Louis provides for a Board of Charity Com- 
missioners, which is invested with absolute control over the manage- 
ment of the city Correctional and charitable institutions. The 
commission is appointed by the mayor. Recently two women have 
been appointed, one of whom is its chairman; and there has been 
unusual activity in the exercise of its functions and authority. The 
need of various reforms in administration and equipment has been 
brought to public attention, and lately there has been formal arraign- 
ment and removal of the superintendent of one of the institutions. 
His appeal from this action to the civil court is pending. ‘The en- 
tire proceeding has awakened much public interest, especially along 
the line of incompetency and abuses in management, incident to 
appointments governed by political affiliations. 

In former reports of the Corresponding Secretary, and especially 
in that for the year 1893, there are complete enumeration and statis- 
tical data of the institutions, public and private, for the care of the 
unfortunate and dependent classes, to which the inquirer is referred, 
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no material change in their number, condition, and operations having 
occurred, ‘The State maintains schools for the blind and the deaf 
and dumb, and three hospitals for the insane, and makes an appro 
priation for the St. Louis Insane Asylum, two reformatories, respec 
tively for boys and girls, and State prison. ‘These institutions are, 
with some exceptions, well supplied with buildings and equipment, 
and are reported well managed. 

The census of the penitentiary shows an extraordinary increase, 
1,689 inmates in the year 1892 and 2,178 in 1894, being an in 
crease of 29 per cent., and in the ratio of about 700 to the million of 
population. The inspectors in their report attribute this increase to 
the financial and industrial depression occurring during that period. 
Only 1,000 are employed under contract, and at rates per diem fifty 
cents for males and forty cents for females. One-sixth of the con 
victs are under twenty years of age, and one-third between twenty 
and twenty-five years. ‘The more youthful convicts are being sent 
by the governor to the Reformatory at Boonville. 

There are almshouses in eighty-eight of the one hundred and six 
counties of the State, with 2,603 inmates reported in 1892, being in 
the ratio of 867 to the million of population. 

For the care of the sick there are twenty-seven hospitals, eighteen 
located in the city of St. Louis, six in Kansas City, two in St. Joseph, 
and one in Hannibal. 

There are eleven orphanages in the State, of which eight are in 
St. Louis. Waifs are cared for by the municipality, and a House of 
Refuge is maintained for wayward and abandoned children; and 
for the dependent many private charities, in some of which there is 
industrial training. An auxiliary of the National Children’s Home 
Society has been in existence several years, with main office in St. 
Louis, and its organization and operations extended largely through- 
out the State. 

There are four organized relief societies,— Kansas City Provi- 
dent Association, and in the city of St. Louis the Provident Asso- 


ciation, the Hebrew Relief, and the St. Vincent de Paul Societies, 


Their reports for the past year show ample support and etlicient 


work. ‘The oldest is the St. Louts Provident Association, now in its 
thirty-sixth year. It adopts the principles, aims, and methods of 
charity organization. In lete years it has enlarged the scope ot its 


operations, especially on the lines of employment relief, which now 
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embraces wood-yard and men’s lodge, laundry, sewing-room, woman’s 


lodge, and day nursery. During the past year the department 


of district nurses has been introduced; and during the four months 
ending May 1, 1896, a restaurant for cheap meals has been con- 
ducted, the rate being from one to five cents. There were sold 
66,297 meals, and it was practically self-supporting and the experi- 
ment otherwise satisfactory. 


MONTANA. 
BY MRS. LAURA E, HOWEY, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


That there has been a rapid advance in sentiment concerning the 
care of the dependants, delinquents, and criminal classes in Mon- 
tana, is apparent to a close observer. Since Rev. J. H. Crooker 
came to the State, four years ago, he has been an important factor 
in educating the public mind as to what was going on elsewhere. 
He drew up the bill, which became a law, creating our State Board 
of Charities. He has written articles for the press, preached sermons 
upon the proper care of these classes, served on the local charity 
committee of Helena, and organized, finally, a club last year for the 
express purpose of studying such institutions as the Elmira Reform- 
atory and the Sherborn Prison, Hull House, and People’s Palace 
(London), ‘Toynbee Hall, etc. The fruits of the labors of this one 
man are seen by the intelligent action of our citizens. The new 
prison at Billings isto have a separate department for women. ‘The 
old prison has been remodelled, and younger convicts and women 
are kept apart from the others. A school has been established 
there, conducted by a prisoner. 

Our Asylum for the Insane is conducted upon the newer methods 
of treatment; although, we regret to say, Montana has still the con- 
tract system in full force in the care of its poor, insane, criminals, 
deaf, and blind. The Reform School is in charge of a man from 
Indiana, who has proved acceptable to the board at Miles City, 
where it is beautifully situated, with a fine farm, well cultivated by 
the boys. ‘Two good brick buildings have been erected for schools 
and workshops, all in running order. ‘This institution, for one so 
young, is a great credit to our State. 

The State maintains an Orphans’ Home at Twin Bridges, “to 
provide a home for all destitute children, especially orphans and 
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foundlings under twelve years of age, and to provide them with 


schooling, clothing, etc.” ‘The State appropriates $10,000 per year. 


The home contained, July 1, 1896, sixty-three inmates. The property 


of the institution aggregates $30,000. It is proposed to build a hos- 
pital, and shops for the industrial education of the older boys and 
girls in the mechanics, the arts, etc. The latest society for children 
here is the one finding homes for them. Its president, John W. 
Wade, of Helena, says it is doing a splendid work. ‘The sisters at 
Helena are caring well for the little fatherless and motherless ones 
in their charge. ‘The State appropriated $50,000 for a building at 
Boulder for the deaf and blind, which is fast nearing completion. 
Professor Tillingfast has charge of these little ones, twenty-one in 
number, and more waiting to enter when the home is ready. 
County farms for the poor are now established in nearly all the 


counties. None are farmed out to people as formerly. 


NEBRASKA. 
BY A, W. CLARK, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 


There is no legislation to report, because there has been no 
session of our legislature the past year. ‘The new State Home for 
Old Soldiers, which was provided for at the last legislature, at 
Milford, was opened a little less than a year ago, and has met a real 
want. 

Our State Relief Commission, created to help the drouth sufferers, 
completed its work in June, 1895. In February, 1896, the Nebraska 
farmers remitted to the Chicago capitalists a cash payment of 4o 
per cent. of the entire loan which was made to assist them in 
securing seed-grain. ‘This proves they were not paupers. It also 
appears that no one was pauperized by the aid given in the winter 

id spring of 1895. 

he past year has marked a rapid growth of public sentiment in 
favor of humane measures in the management of our State Peniten 
tiary. I reported a year ago that the old lease system had just been 
tbolished. Since that time the State has had the management and 
control of the prisoners. ‘The new plan has proved to be beneficial 
to the prisoners and economical for the State. Under the old system 


each prisoner cost the State 4o cents per day. Under the present 
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system it has cost only 20 cents per day. It is not the purpose, 
however, of our Board of Public Lands and Buildings to try to make 
the institution self-supporting. New measures are contemplated for 
training prisoners in certain trades. Attention will be given also to 
the development of moral character and self-respect. I think the 
usual prison clothing, with the old-fashioned, disgraceful stripes, will 
be done away, and citizens’ clothing adopted. During the past 
year there has been a reduction of 15 per cent. in our prison popu- 
lation. 

The great increase in the number of insane the past year has 
surprised us all. 1o5 new patients have been received into the 
hospitals. Many of these are crowded into unsuitable quarters. 
Many urgent applications for admission have been refused. These 
patients refused are in county poorhouses and in county jails. ‘The 


jails, especially, are barbarous places for them; and the people are 


clamoring for their removal. ‘The State officers do not know what 
to do. Such an increase of insane population was not anticipated, 
and so was not provided for by our last legislature. We cannot 
account for this increase, but believe it is largely due to the disap- 
pointments of the people in the loss of crops and to the financial 
difficulties of the past few years. 

The same causes have been at work to increase the number of 
dependent children. The number receiving State care has been 
increased but very little, but the number placed in homes has been 
greatly increased.“ There is a constant growth of sentiment in favor 
of the placing-out system, and in opposition to institutional life for 
children. Strong appeals will be presented to the next legislature 
to construct new buildings for the Industrial School for Girls at 
Geneva. Curfew ordinances have been passed in the larger cities 
of the State, including Lincoln, the State capital. This law will be 
given a fair trial. 

Local charities have gone on about as usual. The Omaha Asso- 
ciated Charities tried the Detroit system of gardening last summer, 
with satisfactory results.* ‘The Charity Organization Society of 
Lincoln has had the constant and active co-operation of every church 
in the city. 


*“The Pingree Potato Plan." See page 55. 
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NEVADA. 


No report was received from Nevada except from Warden L. 0. 
Henderson of the State prison. The prison received, during the 


year 1891-2, 98 prisoners; 1893-4, 78 prisoners. 


» 7 The State gives 


each discharged prisoner $25. 75 per cent. of the prisoners are 
tramps. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
MRS. I. N. BLODGETT, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


New Hampshire makes haste slowly, but surely, in her charitable 
work. As we have biennial sessions of the legislature, and no ses- 
sion this year, strictly accurate reports concerning the insane and 
dependent poor usually made to that body or the State Board of 
Lunacy cannot now be given. 


The State prison at Concord, having an average of 175 prisoners, 


and for several months but 2 of these women, has been self-sup- 


porting for the past three years, chair-making being the chief indus- 
try. The legislature votes an aid to discharged prisoners, and by 
means of the Prisoners’ Aid Society, established about twenty-five 
years ago, assists them to find employment, and so helps them to 
start honest lives. 

The State grants $1,000 annually to assist special feeble-minded 
children, $4,000 for the blind, and $5,o00 for deaf children, all of 
which is expended in institutions out of the State, there being no 
schools of the kind as yet among our charities. It also grants 
$6,000 a year to the State Industrial School at Manchester, which 
is further helped by counties and towns sending criminal or delin- 
quent children. In April, 1895, there were 130 inmates, in April, 
1896, 143, 24 of whom were girls. The superintendent reports an 
annual increase of commitments, and that two-thirds are of foreign 
birth, The trustees report annually to the governor and council, 
and claim that “the greater number are redeemed from a life of 
vice.” 

The Soldiers’ Home at Tilton is granted $15,000 a year, sup- 
plemented by a valuable farm; and the past year $10,000 addi- 
tional has been expended to build a connecting hospital. There 
are 93 inmates. 
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The State grants $16,o0o0 for indigent insane who are supported 
in the State Insane Asylum and in the insane buildings at the 
county almshouses. The State Asylum at Concord in many re- 
spects is very prosperous, and is said to have received larger be- 
quests than any other State institution of the kind in the Union. 
Last year a new building designed for paying convalescent patients 
(men) was erected at an expense of $25,000. ‘The indigent insane 
are taken to the State Asylum for remedial treatment. If chronic, 
they are returned to the almshouses, there to remain. In 1880 the 
population of New Hampshire was 346,991, and the number of in- 
sane in the State was 1,017. In 1890 the population was 376,530; 
and the census reported only g6o0 insane, the percentage of appar- 
ent decrease being 5. At present the insane at the asylum num- 
ber 406, 200 men and 206 women; at the almshouses, 296,— 702 in 
all, Insanity affects about equally men and women. The Board of 
Lunacy is doing faithful work in trying to improve the care of the 
insane; and the records kept by the State Board are a model for 
any institution. The State Asylum for many years has been under 
the care of Dr. Bancroft, and previous to that was superintended for 
many years by his father. 


There are ten almshouses in the State, in as many counties ; and 


in a majority of these are houses of correction or jails, in which in 
April, 1896, were about 240 criminals, making the whole number 
of prisoners in the State about 415. ‘The aged and infirm poor 
now number about 1,200, including the insane and the imbecile 
children (men being largely in the majority), and are maintained 
in the almshouses at an average weekly cost of $1.50. About as 
much more is paid for outdoor relief. 

Under the new law passed at the last session of the legislature a 
State Board of Charities was organized, which has custodial care of 
all dependent children, sound in mind and body, between the ages 
of three and fifteen, finding homes for such in institutions or fami- 
lies. Although it has been established less than a year, much has 
been accomplished in the line indicated. There are in the five 
Protestant children’s homes about 220 children, and inthe five 
Catholic children’s homes 430 inmates,—— 650 in all. Besides these 
there are the feéble-minded children and infants in the almshouses, 
which are included in the 1,200 given above as the number of de- 
pendent poor. For some years child dependence has increased, but 
not out of proportion to the increase of population. 
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Training schools: for nurses are connected with six of the seven 
hospitals of the State for the care of the sick. 

he Woman’s Christian Temperance Union maintains a Reform- 
atory Home for women and girls. In three of our cities are homes 
for the aged. ‘The Odd Fellows also support a fine institution. 
Further legislation is needed in regard to the insane, the feeble- 
minded, and the dependent children; and the scope of the State 
Board of Charities should also be enlarged. 

In brief, in a population of nearly 400,000 we have in establish- 
ments 558 criminals (including delinquents), 702 insane, 650 depend 
ent children, and 1,200 indigent poor or paupers. 


NEW JERSEY. 
BY MRS. EMILY E. WILLIAMSON, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The total population of the State of New Jersey is 1,444,933. 

The legislature convened on January 4, and adjourned on March 
26. ‘The Penal Commission appointed by a previous legislature to 
report upon the indeterminate sentence and probation act in force in 
Massachusetts and other States, and also upon a general revision of 
the penal code of New Jersey, has been continued by the legislature 
just adjourned, with orders to make a still further report and to sub- 
mit bills. Charlton T. Lewis, LL.D., is chairman of this commis- 


sion, 


A commission has also been appointed to inquire into the con- 
dition of dependent children in the State, and to suggest plans for 
their removal from the pauper houses. 

There are two large State hospitals for the insane and eight 


county asylums. ‘The total number of insane, 2,612: men, 1,220: 
women, 1,387; children under fourteen, 5. ‘There is also a State in- 


stitution for feeble-minded women and girls, and a private institu 


tion, called the New Jersey Home, where feeble-minded boys are 
sent by the State. 


There are 2,047 paupers in the various almshouses: men, 962; 
women, 721; children under fourteen, 364. The large majority of 
these children are in the almshouse of Hudson County. 

The New Jersey State prison has 977 inmates,—g5o0 men, 6 
women, 
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There are two penitentiaries, one in Hudson County, the other in 


Essex County (the two most populous counties of the State). They 


are both of them admirable institutions, well managed and well con- 
structed. ‘The prisoners all work, principally at quarrying and 
stone-cutting. ‘Total number of inmates, 412: men, 376; women, 35. 

The State Reform School at Jamesburg for wayward and vicious 
boys has 135 inmates. The State Industrial School for girls has 
208 inmates. The Newark City Home for truant and wayward 
children (an auxiliary of the public school system) has 175 inmates. 

The State Reformatory at Rahway, in process of erection, mod- 
elled after the plan of the Elmira Reformatory, is under the super- 
vision of most excellent commissioners, all of whom are honored 
citizens ; and it is expected that this institution will in a short time 
after completion reduce the criminal population of the State. 

The jails, one in each county, twenty-one in all, have had during 
the year 942 inmates,— 792 men, 132 women. 

The jails of New Jersey are, as a general thing, in good condition, 
classification being possible. During the last few years several new 
jails have been erected, notably those in Cape May and Sussex 
Counties, upon the most approved methods. The erection of these 
jails was under the supervision of the Pauly Jail Building Company 
of St. Louis. 

The jail in Passaic County is the best managed in the State, be 
cause each inmate is provided with work. ‘The warden has been in 
office twenty-seven years. The next best in the State is in Union 
County. There the jailer is allowed to take entire charge of the 
Court-house, and in that way is able to provide work for the majority 
of the prisoners. Next in order comes Mercer County, which is 
simply a clearing-house for the courts. In this county there is a 
workhouse which has been in operation two years, and has materially 
reduced the number of commitments in the county. During the last 
ten years jail management has improved rapidly. 

The almshouses are, in the majority of cases, simply homes for 
aged and infirm persons whose relatives cannot care for them (as the 
law explicitly demands that the aged shall be taken care of by their 
relatives, when able) and others who are incapacitated for work by 
accident or disease. ‘There are only a few insane in the almshouses 
of the State, and they are chronic cases of the harmless type. While 
all acknowledge that there should be no insane in our almshouses, 
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still they are so well taken care of in the few cases above mentioned 
that a change will not be made by the State of New Jersey until the 
reformatory is completed and the dependent children are cared for, 

The boards appointed by the governor and the legislature for the 
various institutions are non-partisan. ‘The State Institution for 
Feeble-minded Women has three women and four men managers, 
and has at its head, as superintendent and medical director, Mary J. 
Dunlap, M.D. Number of inmates, 88. 

The School for Deaf-mutes at Trenton is a 
particularly well managed 


fine institution and 
It averages about 130 inmates, and is a 
part of the educational system of the State. 

The Training School for Feeble-minded Children in Vineland is 
a private institution, and is chiefly sustained by the boys assigned to 
it by the State. Number of inmates, 140. 

The charity organization societies now existing and working under 
the best known plan are those of Newark and Bayonne. ‘The latter 
is a new association, and has at its head a man of advanced and 
progressive ideas. ‘The Newark Charity Organization Society is one 
of the most complete in the United States; for it has the cordial 
support and indorsement of all the religious organizations, the city 


officials, and the police. Its relief work during the financial depres- 


sion was as complete and satisfactory as any such work done by any 


other organization. Its object was to regulate the giving of relief 
so as not to encourage pauperism, and results show that the work 
was well done. In every large city there are one or more private 
hospitals. 

In 17 of the 21 counties dependent children are always placed by 
the freeholders or city authorities in the private homes for children 
or orphan asylums, their board being the same as the amount needed 
for their support in any almshouse. 

The State Charities Aid, Public Charities and Prison Reform 
Association of New Jersey, supervises the tax-payer’s charities. 
This association was created by the legislature in 1886 for this 
purpose, 
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NEW MEXICO. 
BY REV. MARY J. BORDEN, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The only legislation upon the questicn of charities to report from 
our last legislature is an act providing for an annual appropriation 
of Territorial funds for the New Mexico Children’s Home at, Albu- 
querque. ‘This institution was first established by the local Woman’s 
Christian ‘Temperance Union, afterward incorporated under the 
State laws, and managed by a board of directors, independent of 
any organization, with Rev. Mary J. Borden president. The object 
of the home is to care for dependent, orphan, and abandoned chil- 
dren, adopting into permanent, homes whenever possible to do so. 
Average number cared for during the year, 14. Appropriation, 
$2,000 per year. 

There are Territorial appropriations for the support of five other 
charitable institutions, namely: Grant County Hospital and Sisters 
of Mercy Hospital in Grant County; Orphan Asylum and the Sani- 
tarium, Santa Fé; also the Relief Society, Las Vegas. Total appro- 
priation, $20,000. Average number of persons provided for, 146. 
The insane asylum of Las Vegas was granted additional funds for 
extending buildings and other necessary improvements. Capacity 
of present building, 60. Average number of patients for the year, 
60; average cost per capita for the year, $253;%%. Managed by 
board of directors. George W. Ward, steward. 

Daily average of convicts in the penitentiary Jan. 1, 1895, to Dec. 
31, 1895, 178. Capacity of prison cell-house, 200. Average dai/y 
cost, including subsistence, clothing, salaries, medical attendance, 
etc., $4674. Superintendent E. H. Bergman recommends addi- 
tional appropriations for enlarging the penitentiary land-holdings, 
for increased orchard planting, gardening, and truck-farming pur- 
poses. 

The city council of Albuquerque appropriates $25 per month to 
the Ladies’ Benevolent Society for the poor of the city. 

Local and private charities have been greatly taxed during the 
past year; and an organized State Board of Charities and Correc- 
tions is one of the greatest needs of the hour, and an effort in that 
direction is being planned for the near future. 
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NEW YORK. 
BY HOMER FOLKS, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 


The important events of the year in the charitable history of the 
State have been connected with the operations of the Revised Con- 
stitution, which took effect Jan. 1, 1895. ‘The Revised Constitution 
provides that no payments of public money shall be made _ for 
inmates of private institutions unless such inmates are received 
and retained pursuant to rules established by the State Board of 


Charities (Art. VIII., Sect. 14). This provision was intended by 


the framers of the Revised Constitution to be a check upon the 
abnormal increase in the number of dependent children, and a safe- 
guard for the system of granting public funds to private institutions. 
Under the former system of allowing private institutions to retain 
children committed to them for destitution or other cause as long as 
they wished, receiving meanwhile a per capita allowance, covering in 
many cases, and in some cases exceeding, the entire cost of the 
maintenance of the children, there had been a steady increase in the 
number of children in institutions in the State from 14,773 in 1875 
to 33,558 in 1894,— an average increase of about 1,000 per year. 
While the population of the State increased 38 per cent., the popula- 
tion of children’s institutions increased 96 per cent. It was demon- 
strated also that this increase of institutional population was due not 
so much to a larger number of children admitted as to the fact that 
in recent years the children have been kept much longer than for- 
merly. The proportion of children in institutions in New York 
City who had been detained more than five years was, in 1873, 8 per 
cent., in 1894, 23 per cent. 

lhe temporary rules adopted by the State Board of Charities in 
January, 1895, required each institution to make a full report to the 
State Board of Charities concerning each inmate received, with par- 
ticulars as to name, age, sex, names and residence of parents, etc., 
and also a full report as to the disposition made of each inmate 
leaving the institution. The effect of this excellent rule has been 
to establish in the office of the State Board of Charities a complete 
register of all the children dependent upon the public throughout 
the State. 


Rules of a more permanent character were adopted by the State 
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Board of Charities June 8, 1895, to take effect on the first day of 
July. These rules introduce a new principle in the care of the des- 
titute children of the State by providing that no destitute per- 
son shall be retained in any private institution as a public charge 
unless accepted in writing as such by the local authorities having 
charge of the relief of the poor; and, further, that all such accept- 
ances shall become void uz/ess renewed yearly. ‘This rule, adopted 
under constitutional authority, overrides all previous special and 
general legislation and all previous acts of administrative officers, 
and fixes clearly and definitely upon the local poor authorities the re- 
sponsibility for deciding what persons shall be public charges on the 
ground of destitution, and how long they shall remain such. The 
rule is clearly based upon right principles of administration. 

It inevitably takes time to put into actual operation a change 
so fundamental and far-reaching. ‘There was delay in securing legal 
interpretations of the Constitution and of the rules, delay on the 
part of the institutions in submitting lists of inmates to the local 
authorities, and delay on the part of the local authorities in acting on 
the same. Slowly, but surely, however, the new principle has been 
asserted. 

It is too early to say much about results; but it is certainly no 
accident that, whereas the number of children in institutions in the 
State had increased for twenty years with an average increment 
of 1,000 per year, the past year shows a decrease of about 300. 

The Department of Public Charities of New York City was by 
this rule charged with the responsibility for accepting, or refusing 
to accept, as public charges, some 9,000 children supported as 
destitute in private institutions,—children for whom they had 
hitherto had no responsibility. (The 7,000 children committed 
on account of ill-treatment or as juvenile delinquents are not  in- 
cluded under this provision of the rules.) Five agents were ap- 
pointed by the Department of Public Charities early in March, 1896, 
to investigate the circumstances of the parents of these 9,000 chil- 
dren. ‘These agents have been at work, at the date of this writing, 


less than two months; but, as a result of their investigations, they 
have already recommended the return of 200 children to their 
parents. Concerning one institution containing 149 boys alleged to 
be destitute, they report that the parents of 51, or 34 per cent. 


of the total number, are not only able to assume the support of 
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their children, but desirous of doing so; and, as a result, the chil- 


dren have been returned to them. Some of the institutions have 


always endeavored either to return the children to their parents, 


if the latter became able to provide for them, or to provide family 


homes by adoption or indenture. A majority of the institutions, 


however, have hitherto made little or no ettort to dispose of then 


children until they reached the age of sixteen years. 


It should be said that most of the institutions affected by the 


rules have shown a commendable willingness to co-operate in 


establishing a right and proper system, in’ enforcing parental 
responsibility, and in observing the spirit as well as the letter of the 
new Constitution and the rules adopted under its authority. 

The State Board of Charities, in view of its increased responsi 
bility in connection with these private institutions, has reorganized 
its office force, creating the office of Inspector of Charities, whose 
duty it is to organize a system of inspection of private charitable 
institutions. This position has been filled by the former Assistant 


Secretary of the Board. 


lhe year has been one of unusual activity in the public charities 
of New York City. The former Department of Charities and 
Correction, with its 17,000 inmates, has been broken up into three 
parts. The 7,000 insane patients have been transferred to the 


State. The correctional institutions, with about 4,o00 inmates, 


have been reorganized as a separate department, the Department of 
Correction, under the charge of one commissioner, pursuant to 
legislation secured last year. ‘There remain in the Department 
of Public Charities the public hospitals of the city, the almshouse, 
and the institutions for sick and defective children and for infants, 
containing a total of about 6,000 inmates. All the former com 
missioners have been replaced by appointees of the present mayor 
of New York City; and, unlike a majority of their predecessors, 
they have left their private business, and are devoting their time to 
the institutions under their charge. ‘The legislature of 1896 has 
passed a bill authorizing the city to expend one million dollars, to be 
realized by the sale of bonds, in making repairs, improvements, and 
additions to the existing buildings, and in erecting new buildings in 
the Department of Public Charities. The buildings of this depart- 
ment have for many years been most shamefully neglected and over- 
crowded. 
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During the latter part of the past winter the police lodgings and 
the old lodging-rooms for men, connected with Bellevue Hospital, 
were closed; and for the first time in its history the city furnished 
lodgings for homeless men, in which bathing and disinfection of 
clothing were enforced, and an effort was made to investigate the 
circumstances of the lodgers, and to dispose of them accordingly. 

The Craig Colony for Epileptics, a State institution, has been 
opened during the past year, having received up to this time about 
100 inmates, all of whom are able to work. It will be developed 
strictly on the colony or village, as opposed to the institutional plan. 

The legislature of 1896 passed and the governor approved a 
measure revising, consolidating, and generally improving and mak- 
ing uniform the poor laws of the State. (Chapter 225, Laws of 
1896.) A bill revising the laws relating to the State charitable 
institutions is now in the hands of the governor. 

In regard to the insane the principal event of interest is the com- 
pletion of the State Care System, through the reorganization of the 
New York City Asylums for the Insane, as the Manhattan State 
Hospital, Feb. 28, 1896. A bill for this purpose prepared by the 
State Charities Aid Association was introduced on the opening day 
of the present session, was promptly passed by both branches of the 
legislature, and approved by the mayor and the governor, being the 
second law enacted during the present session. All the depend- 
ent insane of the State, about 19,000 in number, are now exclusively 
State charges, and are cared for in eleven State hospitals. For their 
maintenance the legislature levied a special tax of one mill, yielding 
an income of $4,200,000. 

There has been considerable difference of opinion as to the best 
method of administering these institutions,—should they be con- 
trolled by a strong central board or, as heretofore, by separate boards 
of managers? In 1893 the legislature adopted the policy of allowing 
a central board, the State Commission in Lunacy, to act as a 
check upon the boards of managers of the several institutions, by 
providing, in effect, that the board of managers could make no 
expenditures except upon estimates which had been approved by 
the commission. The responsibility for the direct control of the 
institutions, the appointment of the superintendents, the establish- 
ment of by-laws, rules, and regulations, the letting of contracts, etc., 
was left with the boards of managers. A bill revising and conso'idat- 
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ing the laws relating to the insane was introduced in the legislature 
of 1896, which went very much farther in the direction of centraliza- 
tion, making the action of the boards of managers subject in almost 
every particular to the approval of the commission. After numerous 
hearings and much discussion the legislature continued the policy 
adopted in 1893. 

Just before the final passage of this bill an unfortunate amend- 
ment was inserted, legislating out of office on Jan. 1, 1897, the pres 
ent boards of managers of the eleven State hospitals for the in- 
sane, except the State Homceopathic Hospital at Middletown, and 
authorizing the governor to appoint before the close of the year 
new boards of managers, consisting of seven members each. The 
number of managers of the various hospitals at present varies from 
three to thirteen. It is hoped that the governor will, so far as may 
be possible, reappoint the managers now in office, and that this last 
amendment to the revision of the lunacy laws may not prove to be 
an intrusion of partisan politics into hospital management. ‘The ex- 
penditures in connection with the State hospitals for the insane for 
the present fiscal year will be about four and a quarter millions of 
dollars. 

The special interest of the year in connection with the correctional 
institutions relates to the ever-recurring question of prison labor. 
The Revised Constitution provides that after Jan. 1, 1897, the 
product of the labor of inmates of prisons, penitentiaries, jails, and 
reformatories, shall not be sold or disposed of except to the State o1 
the civil divisions of the State. The legislature of 1895 passed a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment, prepared by the Prison Association, 
which, in effect, would have repealed this provision. If the legisla- 
ture of 1896 had also passed the amendment, it could then have been 
submitted to the people; but the legislature of 1896 failed to do so. 
A law has been enacted which attempts to furnish employment for 
the prisoners, under the present Constitution, by providing that no 
supplies of articles manufactured in the correctional institutions 
shall be purchased from any other source by the State or its civil 


divisions, unless the State Commission of Prisons shall certify that 
the supply of the articles in question cannot then be furnished by 
the correctional institutions. 


A bill is in the hands of the governor authorizing the employ- 
ment of the inmates of county jails in building and repairing high- 
ways and in preparing material for highways. 
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The newly established Department of Correction of New York 
City has been authorized by the legislature to expend $800,000 in 
rebuilding and enlarging the city prison known as the Tombs, and 
in making improvements and additions to other correctional institu- 
tions. The law of last year establishing a system of cumulative 
sentences in commitments to the New York City Workhouse for 


vagrancy, intoxication, or disorderly conduct, has resulted in a very 


considerable decrease in the census of that institution. The law has 
been somewhat modified by the present legislature, but its essential 
features remain intact. 

One of the hopeful signs of the times in connection with the 
private charities of New York City is the establishment of the Joint 
Application Bureau and Registration System by the Charity Or- 
ganization Society and the Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, the latter of which has been for a long time one of 
the largest relief-giving societies of the city. The Charity Organiza- 
tion Society has issued during the year a new edition of the New 
York Charities Directory, and has continued its regular work and its 
special agencies, the Wayfarers’ Lodge, the Work-rooms for Women, 
the Charity Organization Society Laundry, and the Penny Provident 
Fund. 

The utilization of vacant lots for the benefit of the unemployed 
has been worked out on a large scale and with very satisfactory 
results under the direction of a committee of the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, while another department of 
the Association has established the Cooper Union Labor Bureau. 
A Conference on Improved Housing was held under the auspices of 
the Association in March, 1896, which resulted in the organization 
of an Improved Housing Council. This.council has secured the 
services of Professor E. R. L. Gould, and is addressing itself to the 
task of erecting model apartment houses in New York City, and of 
providing separate homes in a suburban village for those whose work 
will allow them to leave the city. 

This report should not be closed without calling attention to the 
enactment of a law regulating the employment of women and chil- 
dren in mercantile establishments, and providing for the inspection 
of the same by the Board of Health, and also to a bill authorizing 
the city of New York to expend $150,000 in the erection of public 
baths. A determined effort to repeal the essential features of the 
excellent tenement-house law of last year was defeated. 
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It should also be said that all the interests represented at this 
Conference have received a new impetus and support in New York 
City through the change in its municipal administration, resulting in 
the better enforcement of the laws. The trucks have bern taken off 
the streets, the streets have actually been kept clean, the health and 
building departments have exercised greater vigilance, the laying out 
of small parks has been pushed more vigorously, the saloons have 
been closed on Sunday, and all branches of the administration have 
shown a willingness to co-operate with the private charitable 
agencies of the city. 


The number of inmates of the charitable institutions, hospitals for 
the insane, and penal institutions in the State on the 1st of October, 


1893, 1894, and 1895, as officially stated by the State Board of 
Charities, the State Commission in Lunacy, and the State Commis- 
sion of Prisons (established in 1895), is as follows : 


Charitable Institutions. 


1893. 


Idiotic and feeble-minded 1,561 


Epileptic 
Blind 
Deaf 


Dependent children 


O19 
718 
1,414 
20,359 
Juvenile offenders + 
Reformatory prisoners : 
Disabled soldiers and sailors 
Hospital patients 


5,928 
8.229 


Wee D7 


11,759 13,055 


Aged and friendless persons 
Poorhouse inmates 


Total inmates, charitable institutions . : 65,346 67,828 


Institutions for the Insane. 

1893. 1895. 

In State hospitals . . . . ces at tees 8,577 12,563 

In New York City Asylums 6,806 
In Kings County Asylums } 

In other county asylums 


none 
In private asylums . 


Total number of insane 


* Including only those in poorhouses and almshouses 


t Including many committed for destitution t Reorganized as a State hospital in 1895 
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Penal Institutions. 


In State prisons 

In Elmira Reformatory 

In county penitentiaries 
In county jails (awaiting trial) . 
In county jails (convicted) 
Detained as witnesses 
Detained as debtors * . 


Total inmates, charitable institutions, hospitals for insane, and 


penal institutions, Oct.1, 1895 . . . . . . . - . «+ 6100,285 


The population of the State is approximately 6,600,000. It thus 


appears that 1'% per cent. of its population are living in charitable 
or correctional institutions. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
BY C. B. DENSON, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The recent changes in the criminal law, of importance, are as fol- 
lows: Murder in the second degree has been established as a grade 
between murder in the first degree and manslaughter. On the 
whole, the change works well. Acquittals are less frequent, and 
sentences of thirty years’ imprisonment at hard labor are imposed 
in flagrant cases. ‘Train robbery has been defined, and is punish- 
able with from ten to twenty years in the penitentiary; and at- 
tempts, by two to ten years. Prize-fighting, with or without gloves, 
has been made a crime, punishable with $500 fine, and one to five 
vears in the penitentiary. The age of protection has been fixed at 
fourteen years. Punishment for larceny has been reduced to impris- 
onment for one year, when the value of the property taken does not 
exceed twenty dollars. This reform was much needed. Children 
have been sent to hard labor for five years for the theft of a book 
or achicken. One, within the writer’s knowledge, was confined in 
jail some time for stealing a canteloupe of the value of two cents. 

The dispensary liquor law of South Carolina has been introduced 


* Cases involving fraud. 
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into one town (Hickory, N.C.) as an experiment, and gives satisfac 
tion there, it is claimed. 

A new departure has been taken in the system of working the 
public roads. roo citizens in any county may apply for and obtain 
an election to tax property 15 cents upon $100 valuation, and polls 
45 cents, to form a fund for improving the roads; and then said 
county may retain its convicts, except in capital cases, and may re- 
ceive twenty-five from the penitentiary, the whole to be guarded and 
kept at hard labor on the public roads of the county. 

Other enactments, in special cases, have resulted in a steady and 


substantial improvement of roads, by macadamizing them, starting 


from leading county towns. But progress is necessarily slow, and 


but little has been completed as yet. 

By the constant inspection and report of 400 visitors, male and 
female, in the 96 counties, under the direction of the Board of 
Public Charities, and the stimulus of their efforts, the jails and 
Homes for the Aged and Infirm are being improved, and their 
standard of comfort gradually raised. But the original basis was ex- 
tremely low, in most cases; and time is required. Jail improvement 
has received an important impetus by the introduction of the Manly 
jail. It will rapidly take the place of the insecure and inhumane 
jails in many of our counties. Its mob-proof tower is a safeguard 
against the lynchings always deplored by good citizens. 

The State charitable institutions were never so generously sup- 
ported or as fully developed as at present. The three insane 
asylums received $439,000 appropriations for the biennial term. 
The recoveries in 1895 at the Eastern (colored) Asylum were 33 pet 
cent., at the State Hospital 40 per cent. (of 191 admissions), and at 
the Raleigh Asylum 46 per cent. 

The North Carolina School for the Deaf and Dumb at Morganton, 
nearing its completion, reports 60 “ beginners’ entering, said to be 
the largest number ever received in one session in any institution 
of the kind in America. It has about 200 pupils. The Institution 
for the Blind has been completely renovated, and many more of the 
afflicted received. The Orphan Asylum at Oxford, chiefly sup- 
ported by the State, and those at Thomasville, Goldsboro, Char- 
lotte, and Barium Springs, supported otherwise, have all been 
enlarged or otherwise improved. A new orphanage has_ been 
instituted, under the care of the Friends, near High Point, N.C., 
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and has a bright future before it. The Colored Orphan Asylum 
has been enlarged, and the appropriation for it doubled by the last 
General Assembly. The Soldiers’ Home provides for about 100 
veterans, but will have to be much enlarged to meet the pressing 
need. 

The Watts Hospital, erected by private benevolence in Durham, 
N.C., is doing good service, as are those sustained in Wilmington, 
Charlotte, Asheville, and other places. The Rex Hospital, founded 
upon a fund left some fifty years ago by a citizen of Raleigh, has 
been opened. A small hospital for incurables has been organized 
and maintained by the Kings’ Daughters in Raleigh. 

The Associated Charities in Wilmington and one or two other 
points has obtained a foothold in North Carolina, and will be 
regularly organized in Raleigh in a short time. At this place, also, 
it is expected that a Waif-saving Station will be established, a 
number of the Kings’ Daughters being now at work with that 
object in view. Largely increased accommodations are to be pro- 
vided at once in the orphanage at Goldsboro and at Barium Springs. 

A benevolent woman of the town of Washington, N.C., has 
offered to give her eligible residence as a Home for the Feeble- 
minded. This department of charitable work has not yet been 
undertaken, although the State Constitution requires the mainte- 
nance of such an institution. So also the much needed Reform 
School has not yet been secured, although public sentiment is 
crystallizing in ts favor. At the last session of the General Assem- 
bly a bill for the school passed one house, and lacked but a few 
votes in the other. 

These things are encouraging, but they present a partial and rose- 
colored view. The sad fact remains that crime does not diminish. 
Never were the colleges so full, the public schools so well main- 
tained. What is wanting in our system of education, that the moral 
sentiment is so feebly developed? Of $318,000,000 paid for educa- 
tion in the South since the freedom of the Negro, one-fourth, or 
$75,000,000, was used for colored schools. They share exactly 
pro rata in North Carolina as to numbers. Yet the superintendent 
of the penitentiary replies to the Board of Charities that no per- 
ceptible effect upon the statistics of crime can be discerned. He is 
a careful man and a lifelong teacher. What is wanting in what we 
call education in America? 
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NORTH DAKOLA. 
BY MRS. J. G. HAMILTON, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 


We have no State Board of Corrections and Charities. Bills to 
establish such a board have been introduced before various legis- 
lative assemblies, but have failed of enactment. 

The penal and charitable institutions of the State have been 
governed, and, as a rule, acceptably, by boards of trustees appointed 
by the governor. On account of the financial necessities of the 
State the legislative assembly of 1895 cut all appropriations for 
State institutions, thereby seriously hampering growth and develop- 
ment. 

The State penitentiary located at Bismarck was built in 1883, is 
well equipped, and is one of our model institutions. At the last 
report, made in 1895, the number of inmates was 102, only 1 of 
these a woman. Fully go per cent. of the prisoners are transients, 
who came to the State during harvest seasons. The prisoners do 
all the work of the institution, cultivate a farm of three hundred and 
twenty acres, and work on public roads. 20 are employed in the 
harness shop under contract. 

The State Constitution provides for a reform school, and one 
has been located at Mandan; but no buildings have been erected. 
Juvenile offenders are, however, by an arrangement with South 
Dakota, sent to the Reform School at Plankington at an expense ot 
$200 a year each. ‘There are 14 children from North Dakota now 
at Plankington, 12 boys and 2 girls. ‘This is the largest number 
we have sent at any one time. 

The School for the Deaf, located in 1889 at Devil’s Lake, opened 
in 1890 in an old frame building, with but 1 pupil. 49 pupils have 


attended since the opening, 29 being now in attendance. ‘The build- 


=) ~ 


ing and appurtenances are valued at $22,000, and the school is yet 


incomplete. ‘The combined system of instruction is used. 

The Hospital for the Insane was located at Jamestown in 1883, and 
was opened for the reception of patients in 1885. ‘The institution 
has steadily progressed, to-day being fully equipped with all modern 
appliances, and constructed on the segregate building plan. There 
is no suggestion of force about the place, iron gratings, cages, or cells 


being conspicuous by their absence. Since the opening of this hos 
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pital up to November, 1895, 1,024 patients have been admitted, 36 
re-admitted, 569 discharged, and 186 have died. The percentage of 
recoveries compares most favorably with other institutions of like 
character. 

Other hospitals in the State are St. Alexius Hospital at Bismarck, 
in charge of the Benedictine Sisters; St. Luke Hospital, under au- 
spices of the Lutheran church, Grand Forks; Grand Forks County 
Hospital and Poor Farm, Arvilla; the Hillsboro and Devil’s Lake 
hospitals, maintained by city and county. Cass County has a hos- 
pital in process of erection. 

The Soldiers’ Home at Lisbon is one of the recent additions to 
our State institutions, and is one of the best of our public buildings. 
The remarkable freedom from rheumatism, the soldier’s natural 
enemy, is considered largely due to this fact. At the last report the 
number of members was 30. Average number sick since opening, 
0.9. A hospital and library are among their most pressing needs. 

The city and county jail system throughout the State is sadly in 
need of reformation. ‘There are few resident poor, most of those 


receiving aid from the counties being transients. ‘There are many 


local ladies’ organizations throughout the State, which care for the 
poor in their vicinity and find homes for abandoned children. 

Provision will be made in the near future for the construction of 
an asylum for the blind, which was located at Bathgate in 1894; 
and it is hoped that a government appropriation of $30,000 for an 
additional penitentiary at Grafton may be diverted from its original 
purpose, and utilized for an asylum for the feeble-minded. 


OHIO. 
BY JOSEPH P. BYERS, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The report from Ohio for the year just passed can well afford to 
restrict itself to the presentation of reforms secured or to be secured 
through legislation enacted by the last General Assembly. The 
importance of several of these measures that are now upon the 
statute books will be appreciated when it is stated that they concern 
the employment of inmates of State institutions, including particu- 
larly the penitentiary, the sentences of persons repeatedly committed 
to workhouses, and the administration of outdoor relief. 
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The bill providing for ‘the interchange of commodities between 
the several State institutions will be the means of a large saving in 
the expenditures for their maintenance. It provides for a commis 
sion, composed of a representative from each institution, who shall 
perfect plans by which the surplus products now made or produced 
or that may be made or produced in any State institution shall be 
used by the other institutions. ‘The law contains at least a partial 
solution of the problem of prison labor. 

he cumulative sentence law, while it has never been enforced 
to its full extent, has exerted such an influence on committing 
judges and magistrates as has tended to increase the penalties im 
posed on chronic misdemeanants; but the full benefit of the law 
has not been heretofore realized on account of a disposition on the 
part of officers charged with its administration to question its con 
stitutionality. The law as amended has removed the possibility 
of a refusal to administer the law on such grounds, and its more 
general application is looked for. 

But by far the most important work of the session, as affecting 
the administration of laws governing the relief or maintenance of the 
dependent classes, was the repeal of a section of our poor laws, 
which removes from the hands of the infirmary directors in each 
county the administration of outdoor relief funds. By the repeal 
of this one section the present system of administering this fund for 
the professional poor for such it has become in a large degree 
has been abolished; and the responsibility for such relief is thrown 


upon the several townships in each county, whose officers have 


authority to levy a tax for this purpose. The so-called ‘“ County 


Outdoor Relief’’ is thus abolished, taken out of the hands of the 
three infirmary directors, and given over to the trustees of each 
township. 

The tendency will be to investigate carefully all persons applying 
for relief in the townships, inasmuch as the whole cost will be as 
sessed as a township tax. Unaer the old system, by placing a 
“county fund” before the eyes of township trustees, the natural 
temptation or disposition on their part has been to secure for their 
own individual township their share of the county fund. The law 
does not go into effect until the first of March, 1897. 

In our penitentiary we are still suffering from the evil effects of 


former pernicious legislation affecting prison labor. An attempt 


-- 
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was made during the session of the legislature to give partial relief 
by the passage of a bill increasing the ratio of prisoners who might 
be employed in any one industry, from to per cent. to 25 per cent. 
of the free labor engaged in similar industries. Such a bill passed 
the House by a vote of seventy to seven, but failed in the Senate, 
defeated by the labor vote and its friends (?). The vote in the 
House, however, is an indication of the growing sentiment opposed 
to the abolition of prison industries. The people of the State are 
beginning to doubt the wisdom of depriving the prisoner of em- 
ployment, and thereby endangering his moral, mental, and_ physical 
health in order that the product of his labor may not come into 
competition with that of free labor. It is a question whether or 
not the prisoner is more the slave of the State than is the average 
laborer to the trades-unions. 

The Hospital for Epileptics has now more than 500 inmates, 
about 20 per cent. of whom are children. This institution is being 
added to as fast as the appropriations will permit. 

The Reformatory at Mansfield, after more than a dozen years 
spent in construction, is at last so nearly completed that the officers 


have been selected, and preparations are being made to open the 
institution by the first of July. An appropriation of $300,000 was 
made by the last General Assembly for the construction of the new 
State hospital at Massillon. The hospital will be ready for inmates 
by the fall of 1897. 


Under the néw administration of the Ohio penitentiary the old 
forms of corporal punishment, so long a disgrace to the State, are 
to be abolished, and the * Bertillon system for the identification of 
prisoners,” introduced under Warden Coffin’s former administration 
and discontinued by his successors, again adopted. 

The Fifth Ohio State Conterence of Charities and Correction was 
held in Delaware in October, 1895. 


OKLAHOMA. 
No report received. 
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OREGON. 
BY W. R. WALPOLE, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There are located in Salem five State institutions,—the insane 
asylum, penitentiary, Reform School, School for the Blind and 
School for Deaf-mutes. Besides supporting these, the State con- 
tributes to the support of various charitable institutions within its 
borders. The last legislature passed no laws of special significance 
relating to these institutions. 

In March, 1887, there were in the State penitentiary 258 convicts; 
in March, 1891, 358; in March, 1896, 408; one year ago, 361. 
This increase during the year does not indicate an increase of crime, 
but a conservative exercise of the pardoning power by the present 
governor, 

The Reform School was established in 1891, and contains at 
present 125 boys. ‘The number from urban and rural counties is 
about equally divided. Multnomah County, in which Portland, the 
only large city, is located, does not send more in proportion to her 
population than some of the counties having no large cities. Of the 
232 boys on the rolls, 107 are out on parole. 

lhe present number of inmates in the insane asylum is 1,060; 
five years ago it was 720; ten years ago, 450. One interesting 
feature is that there are no pay patients in the asylum, all being 
provided for by the State. 

Portland has twenty-eight charitable and benevolent societies, not 
including lodges and church auxiliaries. ‘There are three large and 
well-equipped hospitals. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society of Oregon was incorporated in 
1885. Its aims are to rescue homeless, neglected, or abused chil 
dren of Oregon, receive juvenile offenders who are in danger of 
being imprisoned, provide for such until suitable homes or employ 
ment is obtained for them, and continue a systematic attention to 
their condition and treatment. 

Total number of children cared for to date, 931. For the year 


ending April 30, 1895, 262 children were received, of which num- 


ber 146 were new cases. Since January, 1895, a graded parole sys- 
tem has been introduced, with beneficial results. 


Homes were found during the year for 260 children. The aver- 
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age age is eleven years. ‘The average cost of caring for and placing 
out children in suitable homes is $13.50 each. ‘This society is about 


to erect a commodious building for carrying on its work, 

Other societies doing a large and useful work in caring for 
neglected children are “The Home,” under the auspices of the 
Ladies’ Relief Society of Portland, and “ The Baby Home.” 

During the past few months the National Children’s Home So- 
ciety has had an agent in this field, whose work has not been a 
success, as the ground is fully occupied by local institutions which 
can conduct child-saving work to much better advantage. 

The charity and relief work of Portland is co-ordinated and as- 
sisted by the City Board of Charities, incorporated in 1888, and 
which now has on its records the names of over 14,000 applicants 
for relief. This organization has, from its inception, made careful 
investigation concerning all seekers for aid, and required work in 
return for all relief extended to able-bodied persons. 

The county authorities, churches, and principal charitable socie- 
ties refer cases to “the Board” for investigation, and act upon its 
advice. In consequence of following this method, begging and 
vagrancy have been reduced to a minimum in Portland. The 
county gives no outdoor relief to able-bodied persons except in ex- 
change for work. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY JAMES WILSON WALK, M.D., CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 


The legislature of this State meets biennally. It was not in ses- 
sion this year, and hence there has been no change in the laws. 

Public sentiment continues favorable to a liberal provision for the 
dependent section of the population, and wiser methods of dealing 
with dependants are gradually gaining acceptance in the community. 
The Pennsylvania Association of the Directors of the Poor and 
Charities held its twenty-first session in Philadelphia during Octo- 
ber, 1895. ‘Thirty-eight (38) county poor boards sent delegates; and, 
in addition to these, there were representatives from fourteen (14) 
charitable societies and institutions. The attendance of accredited 
members numbered two hundred and forty-three (243). It was 
unanimously resolved to affiliate with the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, and delegates were appointed to the meet- 
ing of that body at Grand Rapids. 
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The Board of Commissioners of Public Charities continues its 
work of visitation and supervision in regard to all charitable and 
correctional institutions. This Board has scarcely any executive 
functions. No journal is published by the Board. But the J/ont//y 
Register, conducted by the Charity Organization Society 
delphia, circulates among those interested in publi 
publishes much interesting news concerning them, 

(ne new State institution is in course of construction,— the Wes 
ern Training School for the Feeble-minded, at Polk, Venango County. 
It will probably be ready for occupancy during the present year, 

The present condition of the delinquent and dependent classes of 


our population may be brietly summed up as follows: 


A. Group OF DELINQUENTS. 


Class 1.— Crimina/s are confined in three State prisons, — namely, 
the Eastern and Western Penitentiaries and a reformatory prison fot 
first offenders under the age of twenty-five (25) years. This last 
has five hundred and thirty-one (531) convicts. The two penitentia- 
ries have twenty-five hundred and thirty-one (2,531). It thus ap- 
pears that in this State, with a population of nearly six (6) millions, 
there are three thousand and sixty-two (3,062) criminals serving sen- 
tences. 


Class 2.— Zhe Vicious, such as tramps, street-walkers, and drunk- 


ards, make up the population of two large workhouses under county 


control, The recent hard times have had an influence in crowding 
these institutions, which have had a maximum of nearly two thou- 
sand (2,000) inmates, most of them serving for from thirty to ninety 
days upon summary commitment by magistrates. Our courts send 
a number of short-term prisoners to the county jails; but the opin 
ion of our best penologists is that the jails should be used only as 
houses of detention, and not for the punishment of convicts. 

Class 3.— /usubordinates. We have two large State-supported 
Reform Schools for boys and girls, with an aggregate population of 


thirteen hundred and ninety-two (1,392). 


Group OF DESTITUTES. 


Class 1.— Zhe Aged Poor are supported partly in county poor- 
houses and partly in asylums under the patronage of religious 
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bodies or charitable societies. Many of these latter receive some 
aid from the State treasury. 

Class 2.— Destitute Children cannot lawfully be retained in poor- 
houses for a longer time than sixty days. In view of this fact, our 
poor boards place such children in charitable asylums or intrust 
them to the Children’s Aid Societies, of which there are several in 
different parts of the State. Such children are boarded at the cost 
of the counties until they can be adopted or indentured in private 
families. These children, supported by the counties, constitute 
only a small part of the population of the Children’s Asylums and 
“Homes.” By far the greater part are maintained by benevolent 
contributions or the income from invested funds. 

Classes 3 and 4.— Zhe Sick and Injured Poor are provided for in 
a large number of hospitals. A few of these are owned and con- 
trolled by the State (chiefly in the mining regions) ; but nine-tenths 
of them are independent charitable corporations. During recent 
years many of these have asked and received subventions from the 
State treasury; but the last legislature largely reduced these appro- 
priations, the average retrenchment amounting to nearly 50 per cent. 

In Pennsylvania the care of the destitute is very largely a matter of 
private benevolence. ‘The charity organization movement is spread 
ing throughout the State, with admirable results. In Philadelphia a 
federation of eighteen charitable associations has so districted the 
city as to cover all the territory, and their system is so thorough 
that the municipality does not need to supply aid to the poor in 
their own homes; and for many years the city government has given 
no outdoor relief except medical attendance. The officers of the 
private charities work in hearty co-operation with the public officials, 
and this has been greatly to the advantage of both. 


Group OF DEFECTIVES. 


Class 1.— All our d/ind children of school age are offered an edu- 
cation at State expense. We have two well-conducted boarding- 
schools for the blind, accommodating two hundred and _ sixty-two 
(262) pupils. There is also a “ Working Home” for blind men, and 
an “Industrial Home”’ for blind women, the two providing for two 
hundred and twenty-eight (228) inmates. 

Class 2.— All Deaf-mutes are entitled to an education, mental and 
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manual, at State expense. ‘There are four schools, and the aggre- 
gate of pupils is eight hundred (800). 


sary for the adult deaf-mutes. 


No provision is found neces 
They are nearly all self-supporting, 
and many acquire property. 

Class 3.— Zhe /nsane are increasing in Pennsylvania as elsewhere. 
We have six State hospitals and several more under county care. 
Ihe aggregate number of patients is six thousand two hundred and 
fifty-six (6,256), and additional accommodations are urgently needed. 

Class 4.— The Feeble-minded are provided for in a large institution 
at Elwyn, partly educational and partly custodial. It has nine hun 
dred and fifty-eight (958) inmates, and is crowded. ‘The new estab- 
lishment now building at Polk will relieve this to some extent. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
BY J. H. NUTTING, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There is really little to report from a State where everything is so 
fully organized and so firmly established as in Rhode Island. Our 
unique system of management for State penal and correctional insti- 
tutions is well known, though not so well understood or esteemed as 
it merits. After an experience of twenty-five years it is by our- 
selves regarded as far better than could be any other system of 
which we have heard. It is the best thing for Rhode Island. | 
shall hope to be able to say next year that a very much needed 
county jail for Providence County, to provide for some four hundred 
prisoners, has been erected. Has not our State the honor of being 
the first in the Union to adopt a separate system in county jails? 
Our jail convicts are as carefully isolated from each other and at 
all hours of day and night as are penitentiary prisoners. ‘This has 
been the case for many years. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


No report was received from South Carolina except from Super 


intendent N. F. Walker, superintendent of the school for the deaf 


and blind. A gymnasium building has been erected and _ fully 


equipped, and a capable instructor in physical culture and gym- 
nastics has been employed. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 
BY REV. W. B. SHERRARD, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There has been much complaint by those in charge because of the 
smallness of the appropriations made last year; and I fear the rigid 
economy enforced was not beneficial to the best interest of the 
State, but the situation was perplexing. The large defalcation of 
the State treasurer came to light about the time the appropriations 
were made, and retrenchment became the watchword. 

The penitentiary reports more inmates than at any other period 
of its history, about 140 in number. Some of these are United 
States convicts, however. 

The only reform legislation attempted last year was a bill giving 
discretionary power to judges, so they could suspend sentence to the 
Reform School, and place the better class of children in the custody 
of societies organized for the purpose of placing them in family 
homes. It was felt that many children are sent to these schools, not 
because they were bad, but because their parents were bad. The 
measure met with no opposition, but was vetoed by the governor 
because of a clerical error. We hope the coming legislature will not 
only re-enact this law, but also pass one prohibiting children from being 
returned to their parents after the State has taken charge of them. 

After children have been taught obedience in these schools, they 
should be placed’in family homes instead of being returned to their 
parents and into the environment which had almost ruined them. 
Those who are trying to elevate the Indian race realize that the 
labor spent in their civilization is almost lost when the children are 
allowed to return to their parents. This is the weak point in reform 
school legislation. 


Parents who have shown their incapacity to properly raise their 
children should have no voice in their bringing up after the State 
has been called upon to interfere. 

During the year a Rescue Home has been opened at Pierre for 
fallen women. 
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TENNESSEE. 


BY MATT HOKE, SECRETARY BOARD OF STATE CHARITIES, NASHVILLE. 


The Tennessee Board of State Charities was created by an act of 
the legislature of 1895. ‘The members of the board were appointed 


by the governor Feb. 6, 1896; and the board was organized 


April 15, 1896, and has not had time to gather statistics for this 
report. 

Tennessee has three hospitals for the insane, located respec 
tively at Nashville, Knoxville, and Bolivar. ‘The other State insti 
tutions are the Tennessee School for the Blind at Nashville, the 
School for the Deaf and Dumb at Knoxville, the Tennessee Indus- 
trial School (a juvenile reformatory) at Nashville, the Confederate 
Soldiers’ Home at Nashville. The State prison at Nashville, erected 
in 1829, will soon be transferred to new buildings being erected 
three miles from the city. The act providing for this new prison 
requires that it shall be so constructed that ‘the prisoners may be 
humanely cared for.’”’ Minors under eighteen years of age are to be 
kept in a separate department, and hardened and incorrigible of- 
fenders are to be separated from tractable ones. 

The State has purchased a farm of a thousand acres adjoining the 
new prison, and also large coal mines in Morgan County; and it is 
proposed to work the convicts on this farm and in these mines, the 
lease system having been abolished. 


The last legislature passed an act authorizing county courts, 


when they deem it desirable, to erect juvenile reformatories, and to 
levy a tax for that purpose. ‘Two or more counties may unite in one 
reformatory if they desire. An act has also been passed, prohibiting 
the employment of children under twelve in factories, mines, and 
workshops. 

A bill was introduced prohibiting the insurance of children under 
twelve, and passed the Senate with only two dissenting votes, but 
was defeated in the House by a lobby sent by wealthy insurance 
companies in the East. The legislature of 1893 passed an act rais- 
ing the age of protection from ten to sixteen years. 

The American Children’s Home Society of ‘Tennessee has recently 


been organized and chartered, with headquarters in Nashville. 
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TEXAS. 
BY REV. W. L. KENNEDY, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Our legislature meets biennially, and no legislation can be re- 
ported. 

We have in the State 4,400 convicts, distributed in the two 
prisons, Huntsville and Rusk (1,819), the remainder on farms and 
railroad trains. 

Our insane are confined in three asylums,— one at Austin, one at 
Terrell, and one at San Antonio. I have been able to hear only 
from the asylum at Austin, under the superintendence of Dr. C. T. 
Simpson, from whose report I glean the following facts : — 


Inmates remaining Oct. 31, 1894 675 
Remaining on hand Oct. 31, 1895 
South-western Insane Asylum at San Antonio : — 


Patients remaining Jan. 1, 1895 . . . . ...'. 
Patients remaining Jan. 1, 1896 . 


The population remains about stationary. When a vacancy 
occurs, a new patient is promptly admitted. 

From our House of Correction and Reformatory, situated at 
Gatesville and under the superintendence of Mr. J. F. McGuire, I 
have the following data : — 


Number of inmates received since founding of institution . . . . 693 
Number of inmates discharged since founding of institution . . . 511 
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Number of inmates received first year of institution . . . . 153 
second “ “ a om Se 
third “* ima 2 
fourth “ fk 0 
ale ——a— 
sixth “ ‘ oo. «a =» 6 


Mr. McGuire writes me that less than 3 per cent. of inmates dis- 
charged have violated the law again. 

From our school for the blind, situated at Austin, under Superin- 
tendent E. P. Becton, I have the following facts: — 
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Number of pupils enrolled present session 
Number of pupils enrolled last session 


Biennial appropriation for all purposes, $83,470. 


From A. T. Rose, superintendent of school for deaf and dumb, 
the following : — 


Number of pupils enrolled (an increase of 15, or 64 per cent.) 


Biennial appropriation, $96,868. 


* 


Of our pauper population and what is being done for them I 
know so little that I will not attempt to incorporate any items of 
either public or private beneficence. 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT. 


BY JOHN H. TRAYLOR, PRESIDENT OF THE ORGANIZED CHARITIES 


OF DALLAS. 

The Organized Charities of Dallas began active work in Decem- 
ber last. The active work terminated on February 29, with all 
accounts paid. 

The plan adopted was to help those who, by personal interviews, 
gave satisfactory evidence of deserving it, or upon the recommenda- 
tion of reputable citizens; but the usual rule has been to take the 
name, street, and number, and refer the application to the chief of 
police, who would turn it over to the policeman in whose beat the 
applicant resided, to investigate and make a full report, on blanks 
furnished, as to number, age, sex, character, and condition of the 
family or person, upon which report we would act as we thought 
right. 

The pupils of the public schools on December 24 donated and 
turned over to the Organized Charities for distribution hundreds of 


packages of clothing, shoes, provisions, etc., there being some eight 
or ten wagon-loads. 


This novel and laudable enterprise owed its inception and success 


to Professor J. L. Long, superintendent of the public schools, and 
Mr. George B. Dealey, of the Dallas Vews. 
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UTAH. 
BY MRS. CORNELIA J. PADDOCK, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There has been no legislation this year in the line of charities 
and correction that marks any advance, with the exception of the 
bills in aid of the school for deaf-mutes and the bill making provi- 
sion for the establishment of a school for the blind. The name of 
the State Reform School has been changed to State Industrial 
School, and the commodious and well-equipped buildings occupied 
by the school have been turned over to the State Institute for Deaf- 
mutes. The Reform School, opened in 1889, has not been a suc- 
cess; and the general opinion is that the confessed failure of the 
institution is chiefly due to the fact that so large a number of in- 
mates, both boys and girls, have been kept under one roof. A 
strong effort will be made to have the cottage plan adopted at the 
next session of the legislature. : 

Utah makes no provision whatever for the feeble-minded. But 
the need of such provision has been discussed in several quarters 
this year, and such dreadful instances of the consequences of a lack 
of care in the case of feeble-minded women and girls have been 
made public that we hope the people will demand speedy action in 
the matter when our law-makers meet again. 

We have now in reality but four State institutions for the delin- 
quent and dependent classes,— the Deaf-mute Institute, the Insane 
Asylum, the Reform School, and the Penitentiary; but we hope to 
have a better report to make next year. Along the line of private 
charities there has been a distinct advance. Through the generous 
gift of Mr. C. N. Crittenton, of New York, a large building has been 
purchased, and the Rescue Home established on a firm basis. Over 
fifty women and girls have been received into the home since it 
was opened, and the good accomplished is incalculable. 

The Woman’s Home Association, organized in Salt Lake in 1894, 
lends a helping hand to women and children in every possible way. 
It has a free employment bureau for women and girls, a free dis- 
pensary, a physician who attends women and children without 
charge, and a Home of the Friendless, where any destitute and 
homeless woman or girl can find shelter. But the principal work of 
the Association is to seek out and endeavor to reclaim erring girls, 
and this branch of its work has been attended with great success. 
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The Crittenton Home for erring girls is located at Ogden; but the 
officers of the Salt Lake Association are also members of the board 
of managers of the home in Ogden, and the two organizations are 
seeking to extend their work throughout the State. 

There are but two hospitals to report,— St. Mark’s (Episcopal) 
and the Holy Cross (Catholic); and neither of these is, strictly 
speaking, a charitable institution. 

St. Ann’s Orphanage (Catholic) and the Orphans’ Home (unsecta- 
rian) have each about 30 inmates. ‘There are no other organiza- 
tions in the State for the care of children. 


VERMONT. 
BY REV. J. E. WRIGHT, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The State of Vermont sustains the following institutions,— a State 
prison, a house of correction, an industrial school, an asylum for 
the insane, and a soldiers’ home. It also pays for the care of 
a large number of dependants —insane, blind, deaf, and feeble- 
minded —in other institutions, both within and without its borders. 
Furthermore, private benevolence has established and sustains in the 
State several hospitals, homes for destitute children and old ladies, 
a house of mercy for girls, etc. The reports of the officers of the 


various State institutions are usually made to the legislature bien- 


nially. The last were made in the fall of 1894, and those for 1896 


are not yet prepared. 
The State paid in the year ending June 30, 1894, for the care of 
its criminals and dependants in its own institutions, as follows : 


Vermont Insane Asylum at Waterbury eer ee ae ee $37,086 
House of Correction at Rutland . ..... . : 16,112 
Kkeform School at Vergennes .. . wv, = Ewe 16,575 
State Prison at Windsor 17,900 
Soldiers’ Home 10,000 


7673 


[t paid for its beneficiaries in other institutions as follows : 


Massachusetts School for Feeble-minded 
American Asylum at Hartford, Conn. 
Clarke Institution at Northampton, Mass. 
Perkins Institution at Boston ; 
Brattleboro Retreat for the Insane 
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In 1890 Vermont contained 823 insane people. There were of 
these in the Brattleboro Retreat 388, Dec. 31, 1894, and in the 
State Asylum 220, the total cost of both being $85,902. ‘The ca- 
pacity of the State Asylum, which was pronounced overcrowded in 


1894 by the State Board of Supervisors of the Insane, has recently 


been enlarged at an expense of some $150,000; and more than 200 
more of the insane have been or will soon be removed from Brattle- 
boro to Waterbury, where it will be possible to make the classifica- 
tion of the patients, in the new institution (in which also the crimi- 
nal insane are confined), much more satisfactory than it has been 
heretofore. 

At the Brattleboro Retreat increased attention has been given, in 
recent years, to employment, exercise, and diversion in the open air. 
More than half the patients have regular employment; and the sum- 
mer cottages and camping ground, and eight miles of walks and 
drives on the extensive estate, prove of great advantage, while grati- 
fying results have followed the giving a large number of the patients 
parole as an incentive to self-control. 

It is noteworthy that for years the number of inmates in the penal 
institutions of the State has steadily increased. The State prison 
contained 88 convicts in June, 1892, 103 in December, 1893, 149 in 
December, 1894, and 166 in May, 1896. While the average number 
in the House of Correction during the year ending June 30, 1893, 
was 79, during the next year g1, it now (May, 1896) contains 120, 
and is excessively crowded, although additional room was secured, 
and marked improvements were made, especially in the plumbing 
and other sanitary arrangements, in 1894. The cost of subsistence 
for all in this institution, including the superintendent’s family and 
the keepers, is announced as less than ro cents a day. 

The number in the Industrial School —the present name of the 
former Reform School — has also increased. It was g2 July 1, 
1892, 99 Dec. 31, 1893, 102 June 30, 1894, and 110 May 11, 1896. 

The Ling system of physical culture is employed in this school, 
and to the scholars’ practice in the Sloyd system of manual training 
instruction in printing has been lately added. 
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VIRGINIA. 
BY ROBERT GILLIAM, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


The legislature, which was in session during the winter, did noth- 
ing toward increasing the means or the facilities for the alleviation 
of the poor and afflicted. On the contrary, the reduced revenues of 
the State necessitated a reduction in the annual appropriations for 
the maintenance of some of our public charities. 

No new institutions have been established during the past year. 
Additions, however, to each of the State hospitals have been erected, 
in order that care and treatment may be provided for all the indigent 
insane of the State. At present 2,500 insane people (1,725 whites 
and 825 Negroes) are provided for at the four hospitals at an annual 
cost of $310,000.. At one of the asylums for the white insane there 


is in course of erection a hospital cottage, which in points of con- 


struction and appliances will, when completed, compare favorably 


with almost any other hospital in this country. 

At the Central Hospital, Petersburg, Va., for the colored insane, 
a separate building exclusively for insane epileptics will probably 
be erected this summer. Public thought has of late been directed 
toward the care of epileptics, and a humane sentiment has been 
aroused in the interest of those unfortunates of whom there are not 
less than 3,000 in the State. The legislature passed a bill providing 
for a commission whose duty it is to investigate the matter of State 
provision for epileptics. Eventually, we shall doubtless have a 
colony; for already the matter has been much agitated, and the 
plan has a large number of advocates. 

That insanity in the State is on the increase there can be no 
doubt. In 1871 less than 600 white and 150 colored insane were in 
our asylums; while, as pointed out above, there are now 1,725 of the 
former and 825 of the latter. The ratio of the white insane to the 
whole population is 1 to 580, that of the Negro 1 to 750. It is a 
significant fact that there are now more insane Negroes in Virginia 
than were reported in 1860 in the entire United States. So here 
are problems for the serious consideration of psychologists and 
political economists. 

On account of a depleted treasury our State hospitals are not so 


well equipped as they should be. Nevertheless there are evidences 
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of advanced thought and earnest effort in the administration of these 
institutions, which we hope some day to conduct according to the 
most progressive methods. 

The State continues to provide a home for many of her poor old 
soldiers and to give small pensions to others. $140,000 is annually 
bestowed upon these worthy and deserving objects of charity. 

There are no public charitable organizations for the relief of 
idiotic and feeble-minded persons, orphan or dependent children, the 
aged and the infirm. Many of these, however, are cared for in local 
almshouses or in homes maintained by private charity. 

Under the direction of the Prison Association a reformatory for 
youthful criminals is maintained at a cost to the State of $12,000 per 
annum. ‘The good influence which this noble institution is exerting 
is a cause for gratitude throughout the State. 

The Penitentiary farm has been equipped so that many of the 
convicts are now domiciled there and employed at a profit to the 
State. ‘There are in the Penitentiary 1,616 prisoners, 1,289 Negroes 
and 327 whites. ‘The ratio of white criminals to the entire white 
population is 1 to 3,400, that of the Negro 1 to 490. In 1880 there 
were in the State prison 317 white and 680 Negro convicts. It is 
observed, therefore, that crime as well as insanity in the Negro has, 
in recent years, increased far out of proportion to the increase in 
the general population. And all this in the face of the fact that 
educational facilities for the freed race are being constantly en- 
larged and improved. ‘These are problems for the consideration of 
sociologists. 


WASHINGTON. 
BY THOMAS P,. WESTENDORF, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The Washington State penitentiary at Walla Walla has a 
capacity of 554. There were 406 male and 4 female convicts pres- 
ent Sept. 30, 1895. Each convict confined here has cost the State, 
during the last fiscal year, $46.0444. ‘Thomas Mosgrove is warden. 

The Western Washington Hospital for the Insane at Fort Steila- 
coom, John W. Waughop, M.D., superintendent, will accommodate 
600 patients. 521 are under treatment at present. The per capita 
cost is $4,448. 

The Eastern Washington Hospital for the Insane at Medical 
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Lake, John M. Semple, M.D., superintendent, has a capacity for 
300. Number of patients under care, 232. Cost per capita for 
1894, $228.24. 

Washington School for Defective Youth at Vancouver. Capac- 
ity, 160. Number in attendance, 141. Professor John Watson, 
director. 

Washington State Reform School at Chehalis. ‘Thomas P. West- 
endorf, superintendent. Capacity, 150. Number in attendance, 162. 
Cost per capita, $137. 

Washington Soldiers’ Home, Orting. H.L. Achilles, command- 
ant. Capacity, 150. Number present, 130. Per capita cost, 
$226.10. 

Besides these State institutions, there is a Home for Friendless 
Children, under the management of the Ladies’ Benevolent Society, 
at Spokane. Mrs. W. A. Cannon is its president. The Sheltering 
Arms, 1o15 South L., at ‘Tacoma, Mrs. Barbara Ross, matron, sup- 
ported by the Episcopal Church Charities Association. ‘The Crown 
Jewels Home at Winlock, F. R. Brodahl, secretary, belongs to the 
Puget Sound Methodist Episcopal church. The Home for Depend- 
ent Children at Paulsbo, Kitsap County, C. F. Tollefson, principal. 
Bellingham Bay Children’s Home at Fairhaven, Mrs. Foss, matron, 
supported by public charity. ‘The Catholics support orphan asylums 
at Vancouver, Seattle, and Spokane, a Female Reform School at 
Seattle, an Industrial School for Boys at Seattle. They also have 
charge of five Indian schools in this State. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
BY THOMAS C. MILLER, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


[ have not been able to get much information of any kind relating 


to the cause you represent. West Virginia has few, if any, insti- 


tutions of the kind named in your circulars. 

We have two asylums for all conditions of unfortunates, from 
the helplessly insane to the imbecile, although sometimes, when the 
hospitals are crowded, this latter class may be excluded. There is 
a reform school for boys, but no provision for girls. There is also 
an asylum for the deaf, dumb, and blind, and a State penitentiary 
for all classes of criminals. 
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Superintendent W. P. Crumbacker of the West Virginia Hospital 
for Insane at Weston reports about 960 patients in his institution, 
and about 200 patients in the second hospital at Spencer. ‘The 
second hospital will soon have a capacity of 4oo patients; and the 
first hospital will soon have an additional building for colored patients, 
costing $30,000. Superintendent D. W. Shaw of the West Virginia 
Reform School at Pruntytown reports an enrolment of 135 boys. 
The grounds have been improved, and the school is progressing 
satisfactorily. 


WISCONSIN. 
BY G. FRELLSON, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


J/nsane.— No change occurs to me that should be noted. 

School for Deaf and Dumb,— The last legislature appropriated 
$10,000 for the construction and equipment of a manual training 
building, which will be erected during the year. No other change of 
special notice in the institution. 

School for the Blind. The last legislature appropriated $6,000 for 
the purchase of twenty-six acres of land adjoining that already be- 
longing to the school, and the purchase has been completed. Also 
appropriated $25,000 for a new school building. 

Industrial School for Boys,— For this institution $5,000 was appro- 
priated in equipping a manual training department. ‘This has been 
put in operation, utilizing a part of one of the old buildings for the 
purpose. An experienced teacher has charge of this department, 
and good results are already apparent. 

State Prison.— An appropriation of $15,000 was made by the last 
legislature for an electric lighting plant, which will be in operation 
this year. A number of the prisoners have been employed in a 
knitting shop and tailor shop during the past year; in addition to 
this, under contract, in the making of boots and shoes. In the latter 
department the contractors are under obligations to employ but 300 
convicts ; and it was necessary, where business troubles caused them 
to reduce the force to that number, to find employment for the 
others, when the knitting and tailor shops were started. 

State Public School.— The legislature made an appropriation for a 
new hospital building, which was needed. An additional agent has 
been put to work, and more has been accomplished in the way of 
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placing children in homes than in previous years. The number in 
the school March 1, 1896, was 221 as against 279 at the beginning 
of the fiscal year, Oct. 1, 1895. 

Teeble-minded.— VYhe institution for this class, provided for as 
stated in last year’s report, has been located at Chippewa Falls, upon 
a tract of land embracing over one thousand acres. Work on the 
building and improvements will be prosecuted during this year as 
rapidly as practicable. It is expected to erect a custodial building, 
boys’ dormitory, and heating plant with appropriations at present 
available. 

Charity Organization Sociteties.— Charity organization continues to 
make progress in Wisconsin. The Associated Charities of Mil- 
waukee do good work, and steadily gain in public confidence. Sev- 
eral of the smaller cities in the State anticipate the organization of 
similar societies. 


Z7ramps.— An anti-tramp convention was held in Fond du Lac, 


and resolutions adopted indorsing the work of the Anti-tramp 


Society of Ann Arbor, Mich. Some of the smaller cities in Wis- 


consin have adopted the labor test, and are erecting stone and 


wood yards, where tramps will be compelled to work for what they 
receive. 

The population of our State institutions at the close of 1895 was 
as follows: 


State Hospital for Insane, Mendota 
Northern Hospital for Insane, Oshkosh 
School for the Deaf, Delavan 

School for the Blind, Janesville . 
Industrial School for Boys, Waukesha 
State Prison, Waupun 

State Public School, Sparta 


Total 
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WYOMING. 
BY MISS ESTELLE REEL, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Conditions and results in the matter of public charities and re- 
forms in Wyoming have changed but little during the past year. 
The legislature of the State meets biennially; and, since there has 
been no session within the past twelve months, we have nothing to 
report in regard to legislation accomplished during that period. ‘The 
work of completion of the new State penitentiary at Rawlins is 
being prosecuted, and it is expected that the building will be com- 
pleted within the next twelve months. Provision has not as yet 
been made for the furnishing and equipment of this institution ; and 


it will devolve upon the next legislature, which will meet in January, 


1897, to provide for such equipment, and thus prepare the building 
for occupancy. In the mean time convicts are kept in the old Pen- 
itentiary at Laramie. ‘The average number remains at about the 
same figure as for some years past. The year (Nov. 30, 1894) 
began with 113 convicts in the charge of the State, and closed with 
108, there having been received during the year 45, and discharged 
50. It appears to be a somewhat remarkable fact that no deaths 
have occurred among our convicts during the past two years, which 
fact seems to speak well for those who have the management and 
care of the prisoners in direct charge. 

The number of juvenile delinquents in the care of the State con- 
tinues to be very small, and the year closes with but 6 male and 3 
female delinquents. ‘These numbers are so small as to preclude any 
thought of establishing an institution expressly for them at the 
present time in this State. They are now kept in institutions of 
neighboring States at a comparatively small expense to Wyoming, 
and with, very probably, better results than could be obtained in a 
home institution, which would necessarily be limited in its advan- 
tages. 

The deaf and the blind pupils of the State are educated at the 
Colorado School for the Deaf and the Blind at Colorado Springs. 
We have at present 4 pupils in this school, 1 of whom is blind, and 
3 are deaf. They are reported as making satisfactory progress in 
the branches in which they are taught. 

The absence of thickly populated districts, and the general wel- 
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fare of our people,.are facts which may account for the absence of 
dependent children in this State. Very few cases of this charactet 
are found, and all such are provided for by local charities. This 
subject seems to be one of increasing importance, and one that is 


engaging the attention of charitable organizations generally in many 


parts of the country; but for the reasons above stated there has 
been no occasion for agitation of the subject in this State. 

Pursuant to legislation accomplished in 1895, there have been two 
State charitable institutions brought into successful operation during 
the past year: the Wyoming General Hospital at Rock Springs and 
the Wyoming Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home at Cheyenne. ‘These in 
stitutions are as yet in their infancy, but are already providing much 
good for those for whom they are established, and it is believed will 
be of increasing benefit in the future. 

The number of insane patients in our State Insane Asylum has 
slightly increased; but, comparing the number admitted with those of 
former years and taking into consideration an increase of population 
in the State, it is believed that there is a gradual decrease in insan- 
ity throughout the State. The results obtained in the treatment of 
these unfortunates have been most satisfactory, and it is gratifying to 
note that a considerable number are each year discharged with 
reason fully restored. 


ONTARIO. 
A. M. ROSEBRUGH, M.D., CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


During the year the prison reform movement has been prosecuted 
with undiminished vigor. A large number of petitions from influen- 
tial societies were forwarded to the Dominion government with 
reference to the proposed reformatory for young men, and an in 
terview was held with the Minister of Justice with regard to the or- 
ganization of said reformatory. An interview was also held with 
the Ontario government, asking that effect be given to the recom- 
mendations made by the Prison Reform Commission some four years 
ago. This deputation also asked for the appointment of a female 
inspector of jails, refuges, orphanages, etc.; also for the enlarge- 
ment of the Central Prison, ‘Toronto, so as to provide for a better 
classification of the inmates. ‘The other reforms we are asking for 
from the Ontario government are: (1) the establishment ot one or 
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more industrial reformatories, or colonies, for inebriates; (2) the 
reorganization and the establishment, upon good farm land, of the 
Boys’ Reformatory and the Girls’ Refuge. 

With regard to the female inspectorship, it has been intimated 
recently by the Provincial Secretary that what the government will 
probably do in this matter will be to appoint a Provincial female 
agent under the *“ Child’s Protection Act,” who will also have some 
jurisdiction over females confined in jails, refuges, ete. 

During the session of the Ontario Assembly held in March, this 
year, two acts were passed favorable to prison reform. The first is 
for the encouragement of industrial colonies for the unemployed ; 
and the second is designed to facilitate the transference of delin- 
quent girls from one institution to another, when considered desir- 
able. 

Work for neglected and dependent children is progressing satis- 
factorily, and quite an advance has been made in the work of plac- 
ing the homeless children of the Province in families. As showing 
how this movement is affecting the institutional system, the popu- 
lation of the Industrial School for Boys has been reduced from 200 


to 150; while the number in the Provincial Reformatory for Boys 
also shows a steady reduction, the number there at present 
being 147. 


This movement is receiving the cordial indorsement of all classes, 
and is likely to be more extensively adopted in the future. There 
are 29 children’s aid societies in the different cities and towns of 
the Province, acting under the direction of J. J. Kelso, the govern- 
ment superintendent of this work ; and the number of children placed 
in families, and now recorded under the Children’s Act, is over 200. 

The Prisoners’ Aid Association is also taking action with a view 
of introducing the cellular system of separate confinement in the To- 
ronto jail. We also require a city workhouse for vagrants, which 
we hope to have in time. 

With regard to the Dominion Reformatory for young men, I may 
add that a building is in course of erection for this purpose in the 
rural village of Alexandria. The government, we conceive, was ill- 
advised in placing the institution in this position. We are now ask- 
ing that a second reformatory be established for Protestant young 
men, and that it be located near a city or large town, where the in- 
mates may receive the moral and religious instruction of the local 
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Ministerial Association as well as that of the local Young Men’s 
Christian Association, 


In the Province of Ontario three new houses of industry, or poor- 
; | 


houses, have been opened during the year, one in the city of Hamil 
ton and two in the counties. Twelve counties out of a total of 
forty have adopted the county poorhouse system, and other counties 
are moving in the same direction. 

A Prisoners’ Aid Association has been organized at Montreal, 
Province of Quebec. 


MANITOBA. 


BY DR. DAVID YOUNG, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 


There is nothing of importance to comment upon this year,— no 
legislation either passed or contemplated in reference to charities 
and corrections. 


III. 


Hocial Settlements and the Labor Question. 


WHAT THE SETTLEMENT WORK STANDS FOR, 
BY JULIA C. LATHROP, HULL HOUSE, CHICAGO, 


Before this great audience, composed of people of different views, 
different activities, representing the most distant parts of our coun- 
try, and yet drawn together, animated by a common impulse, to con- 
sult about our common social welfare, I realize the importance and 
at the same time the difficulty of stating brietly, or at all, what the 
settlement stands for. Some of those who will speak at this meet- 
ing and those who will speak at the succeeding sessions of our 
committee will give what is far better than abstract explanation: they 
will state what settlements are doing in various fields. 

We feel that we may safely depend upon interest in the social and 
industrial problems which will be touched upon, because this meet- 
ing and this discussion are not so much the suggestion of our com- 
mittee as they are fhe request of the officers of the Conference and 
of the Grand Rapids Committee. 

We are turning from those subjects which drew this Conference 
together, leaving the painful and almost disheartening questions of 
the care and prevention of abnormalities of mind or of body or of’ 
both, to follow the great normal trend of human progress and the 
efforts of those who are trying to aid the universal development at 
points where it is most halting. 

Thirteen years ago, when Arnold Toynbee died, his friends sought 
how best to perpetuate his memory. This young Oxonian was 
a student of history and economics, but his studies did not with- 
draw his interest from the life outside academic halls. Rather did 
history and economics, interpreted by his passion for humanity, 
irresistibly thrust him out into the thick of life,— into that life whose 
unregarded misery in many a town besides London has finally made 
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the whole world shudder at the cheerful /aésses favre of the old 
political economy. He lived for a time in East London, going there 
first as a charity organization visitor, He made a wide acquaint 
ance among workingmen, and knew Whitechapel by actual contact. 
He lectured much in London and the great English manufactur 
ing towns. A book of fragments, “The Industrial Revolution,” is 
all that is left in print of his work. After his untimely death his 
friends determined to build a house in East London where uni 
versity men might live, as has been said, “face to face with the 
actual conditions of crowded city life, study on the spot the evils 
and their remedies, and, if possible, ennoble the lives and improve 
the material conditions of the people.” The opening of ‘Toynbee 
Hall was a natural and intimate sequence of the labors of a 
whole circle of social students and reformers. Toynbee was the 
first so-called Settlement, and the forces which initiated it show 
that union of brotherly zeal for humanity and scientific ardor for 
truth which should characterize every settlement. Thus the settle- 
ment recognizes, as this Conference recognizes, that goodness of 
individual sentiment, unguided by science and exact knowledge, 
is belated It is outgrown. The laboratory of the biologist, the 
researches of statisticians, do so much to alleviate the material ills 
of life that poor rule-of-thumb good will must cease her fumbling, 
and submit to be the willing handmaid of the new philanthropy and 
the new education. 

Following Toynbee Hall since 1885 have come about seventy-five 
small groups of people, some perhaps far afield from the ideal sug 
gested above, all independent of each other, and varying in almost 
every respect save that of residence in the district it is desired to 
influence. They have made their homes in the most arid and 
crowded parts of various English and American cities, to lend a 
hand toward improving their neighborhoods and toward gaining 
a little exact knowledge of social conditions. Forty-four settlements 
are in the United States, some details of whose scope and work will 
be found in the report which our committee has filed with the Secre- 


tary of the Conference. It will be shown there, as I have just sug- 


gested, that the movement is loose and unorganized, without any 


centre or head, that there is between some of the settlements little 
in common save the name and the fact of residence, so that what 
I may say cannot describe accurately all, but is only offered as, in 


my opinion, describing those which are representative and wisest. 
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Living in such a neighborhood as the University Settlement at 
Delancy Street, New York, or the College Settlement, St. Mary's 
Street, Philadelphia, residents usually establish kindergartens, clubs, 
and classes for children as a beginning, because these means of 
training children too young for public school and giving social pleas- 
ure to older children are usually lacking in such neighborhoods. As 
an acquaintance between the residents and the settlement and the 
neighborhood grows, and the character of its need becomes more 
evident, the sort of work undertaken depends upon the ability of the 
settlement to furnish from its residents or its friends people to 
undertake the work ; for the settlement, having once become estab- 
lished in the good will of its neighborhood, is able to exercise its 
most gracious function and extend a double hospitality, so that peo- 
ple can know each other whose different lives within the same city, 
strangely enough, preclude personal acquaintance. I sometimes 
think that the usefulness of a settlement to its city is best measured 
by the number of non-residents whose personal help it can obtain. 

A club of women from one of the Chicago settlements chances 
to be first on a printed list of Illinois Federated Women’s Clubs ; yet 
the suggestion of the possibility of such a club’s existence in the 
east end of the Nineteenth Ward not only would have been thougitt 
absurd, but the club could not have existed without the effort and 
common meeting ground of the settlement. One settlement may 
develop an evening academy, with nominal fees, with great classes 
of young men and women, supplying a sort of instruction not given 
by the public school or any night school. Another may do most in 
more purely social lines, supplementing the crowded loneliness of 
the tenement house by all sorts of gayeties and merry makings. 
Another may put its chief strength into co-operation with city 
authorities,— upon urging better tenements to the public and to 
wealthy investors, better sanitary inspection, better public schools, 
pure water, proper sewerage, clean streets, small parks, an indefinite 
variety of things. Another settlement may do charity work, al- 
though, when the word “ charity ” is mentioned, the settlement usually 
shivers as though its mantle were a wet blanket; but really what 
a travesty upon neighborliness it would be to open your door to 
a neighbor hungry for learning and close it to a neighbor hungry for 
bread! In most settlements some or all of the residents are people 
who have had the best that our schools and universities can give. 
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They are trained to look for causes. Eager as they are to meet the 
immediate wants of a meagre life, they are not satisfied with that, 
and are earnest to find the roots of the matter,— to learn the condi- 
tions which have made that meagreness. ‘They are inevitably drawn 
to try to learn the conditions of industrial life, upon which the condi- 
tions of social life so largely hinge. ‘They become acquainted so far 
as they can with those who from the standpoint of the workingman 
are giving the same problems the intensest thought. Necessarily, 
they welcome opportunity for the discussion of those problems from 
every point of view. ‘The settlement stands for a free platform, 
It offers its best hospitality to every man’s honest thought. 

Lecky has pointed out in a little essay on the * Political Value of 
History” that there was a time when the best patriotism, all the 
most heroic self-sacrifice, was thrown into the defence of such causes 
as the free expression of religious beliefs, a free press, a free plat- 
form, and an independent jury box, that these are now secure, and 
that a kind of language which at one period of history implied the 
noblest heroism is now the idlest and cheapest of clap-trap, that men 
are called upon to consider new issues in each generation. If this 
be true, then the settlement asks earnestly, What are the crucial 
questions of this day? Nor does it hesitate to answer that on the 
material side they are the industrial and economic questions upon 


which social questions so largely hinge. On the moral side it is the 


question of an enlargement of our notion of personal responsibility, 


a quickening of the sense of social interdependence. If individual 
good will is outdated because it is unscientific, it is again outworn 
because its scope is inadequate. 

At the time of the American Revolution there were men who had 
a clear and beautiful ideal of social democracy, and there can be no 
doubt that in the simpler conditions of that day it seemed to be 
secured by the personal and political freedom which they had gained, 
Does not, however, the complexity of life in which each household is 
changed from a self-sustained producer to a purchaser, with all the 
ramifying interchanges so familiar to us, so absolutely unknown to 
them, compel a readjustment, a new understanding, of our social in- 
terdependence? May not our morality be too small for our relation- 
ships? Everything grows great. Interests interlace. ‘Tremendous 
physical forces, set at work, have compelled tremendous combina- 


tions of money and men. Greatness begets greatness; and great 
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combinations of wealth will be met by great combinations of men, 
The cost of misunderstanding between these great combinations has 


become so alarming and so well understood that we see already more 


and more exemplified between them that armed peace which exists 
between European powers. But is this enough? War is better than 
piracy, and an armed peace is better than war; but does it satisfy 
the ethical sense of civilization that these great interests should be 
left merely resting upon their defences? 

Finally and briefly, then, | would venture to say that, considered 
upon American soil, the settlement may be regarded as a humble 
but sincere effort toward a realization of that ideal of social democ- 
racy in whose image this country was founded, but adapted and 
translated into the life of to-day. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTCH SETTLEMENTS. 
BY DR. W. CALDWELL. 


The English and Scottish settlkements have now become an insti- 
tution of the country. By showing their ability to cope with a cer- 
tain environment they have established their right to exist. They 
are no longer looked upon under the light of mere curiosity or criti- 
cism. People have thrown away the spectacles of indifferentism or 
of ignorance, and now look upon social settlements with compla- 
cency, with both eyes open, and in the broad daylight of the nine- 
teenth century. Indeed, the whole community is vitally interested 
in them; and both sober people and sanguine people find in social 
settlements something stable, useful, common, and unique. 

The prominent features of the British settlements can best be 
recognized by thinking of a few important facts concerning their 
history and growth and tendency. They have all, in the first place, 
emanated directly or indirectly from the universities. The first man 
that we know of to take lodgings in Whitechapel was Edward Deni 
son, an Oxford man, in 1867. He went to live near the London 
Hospital. He gained much knowledge of social conditions, and 
thereby exercised much influence on public opinion. His example 
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was followed by other Oxford men; and in 1874 it was a regulay 
custom for some Oxford undergraduates to spend part of their vaca 
tion in Whitechapel. Arnold ‘Toynbee was among these.  Afte1 
some years graduates began to go to Whitechapel, singly and in 
twos and threes. College men began to get dissatisfied with the old 
method of the college mission, the mere working up of a “ district’ 
into a “parish” through the usual machinery of district visiting, 
mothers’ clubs, children’s meetings, and religious services. ‘The de 
fects of the new method of isolated and disjointed efforts also be 
came apparent. It was felt that only organized social effort could 


have any influence upon the sea of humanity in our large cities. 


In response to an appeal from St. John’s College, Oxford, Mr. 


Barnett, of St. Jude’s Parish, read a paper in that college, setting out 
a proposed social scheme for college men in some detail. ‘That 
paper was published in the .Vineteenth Century, February, 1884. It 
proposed that university men who undertook to settle in centres of 
industry should be organized into a community. ‘They were to 
carry with them the habits and customs of culture, and by settling 
in congested districts to devote themselves to the work of common 
self-improvement and common elevation, ‘This is a most important 
point in settlement work. ‘The down-trodden are not lifted up by 
people who seek to live down to their level, but by those who make 
them live up to the level of a relatively higher life. Well, these men 
were to have the common method of making friends among their 
neighbors,— a method which one learns in the universities bette: 
than any other place,— and the common object of improving social 
conditions and adding to the interest of life by getting different 
classes of soc iety to know each other. ‘The residents of settlements 
vet introduced to friends in the slums of crowded districts, and ex 
pect these friends to call upon them in the ordinary way, and meet 
with them for common social and educational and moral and politi 
cal purposes. Both parties give and receive invitations to private 
and general functions or occasions, to clubs, entertainments, walking 
parties, summer excursions, of from a few days to a month, say, to 
places in Great Britain and on the continent of Europe, to events 
like the Paris Exposition or the Social and Labor Conferences of 
European cities. ‘The settler becomes a resident, a voter in the dis 
trict, a member of Boards, election boards, school boards, char 


ity boards, conciliation boards, insurance boards, provident soci 
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eties, poor-law boards, co-operative industrial societies, municip.| 
boards, temperance societies, churches, and so on, Like any resi- 


dent, he takes pride in the development of beauty and prosperity 
and sanitary reform and culture and moral tone in his surroundings. 
The Edinburgh College Settlement is now famous all over Great 
Britain and Europe for its remarkable efforts in making over and 
beautifying several of the oldest courts in the oldest part of the an- 
cient city of Edinburgh. 

To the settlement resident the settlement suggests his college or 
his club with its courts and porches and halls and corridors and 
large fireplaces and oak dining-rooms and comfortable corners and 
smoking-rooms and studies and laboratories and committee-rooms, 
and artistic studies and workshops with pictures and foils and oars 
and books and curiosities and pianos, and bedrooms with trellised 
windows and all the interior facilities and belongings which make 
the average civilized man feel decently comfortable. As in a club, 
all sorts of meats and drinks can be had at all hours; but, as in a 
college, men all.try to meet each other formally and informally at 
table, dining together punctually at 6.30 in the evening, and break- 
fasting some time between 7 and 9.30, and lunching some time be- 
tween 12.30 and 2. By living together in the way suggested by 
these surroundings, these men express their willingness to live the 
same life of culture and refinement and noble purpose in White- 
chapel that they would in Balliol College, Oxford, or Trinity or 
King’s, Cambridge. ‘Toynbee is filled with residents, chiefly Oxford 
and Cambridge graduates. Each man sets himself to do his work as 
a citizen, following his calling in the daytime, that of a government 
clerk, medical student, business man, or perhaps choosing a calling 
that involves residence in the neighborhood, a school inspector, a 
common school teacher, a lawyer, a banker, a clergyman, lecturer, 
labor leader, or man of leisure and general philanthropist. Each 
man has much to learn and much to teach. No rules limit his 
action as an individual: no one religious or political policy shapes 
his life as a citizen, 

The club-rooms of a settlement are open to all reputable persons 
and clubs and agencies for lectures, socials, dances, trades-union 
meetings, parliamentary meetings, musicals, receptions, and so on, 
The educational side is secondary to the social side. Strange to say, 
the liberal studies —the experience of Hull House in Chicago is 
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to the same effect are preferred to the bread-winning studies, 
although in every settlement some resident is always able and will 
ing to help any boy or girl to secure training for any kind of tech- 
nical employment or career,— that of pharmacy, nursing, domestic 
service, handicraft, or even entrance to the London University. 
Natural history societies, antiquarian societies, and Elizabethan so 
cieties are most popular, ‘Travellers’ clubs have been started, clubs 
whose members go off for the summer to see all sorts of places and 
all sorts of people and foreign countries. ‘These travelling clubs 
intensify the interest of citizens in their own country, or the interest 
of intelligent workingmen in the conditions of the life of 
brother workingman at home and abroad 


their 


Workingmen’s clubs, model dwelling-houses, workingmen’s lodg- 
ing-houses, lodging-houses for lads and working-girls, for sailors and 
the unsuccessful, are springing up all over London. ‘There are the 
germs of two real colleges across the tennis court from Toynbee Hall 
itself, Wadham House and Balliol House. ‘These two houses are 
filled up with lads who are working and studying and trying to im- 
prove themselves at the same time. Some day, probably, they will 
be ready for affiliation with the London University. But, even if this 
is attained, these places will always retain their college and social 
character, You can easily see from these remarks that an institution 
like ‘Toynbee Hall was not made at one moment of time. It has 
grown, It is the centre, the brain and the heart, of a social organ 
ism, with all sorts of schemes and agencies and subordinate organ- 
isms round about it. 

loynbee Hail is the first settlkement of any importance in Great 
Britain. It is still the best, the freest, the most real, the broadest, 
and the deepest of the social settlements. There are one hundred 
things about it which render it peculiarly apt to succeed with the 
London working and lower classes, the struggling and the poor. Its 
tone is the highest and yet at the same time the most truly demo- 
cratic of all the settlements. It is obviously the child of the univer- 
sities, and the other settlements at least reflect the Toynbee or the 
university spirit. Browning Hall, the younger settlement, makes an 
appeal to the better classes to come and live among the poor; Ox 
ford House is run by university men who are High Churchmen ; 
Mansfield House, in Canning Town, near the docks, is a settlement 


of the Congregationalists, but it is managed in the Toynbee spirit, 
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the Congregationalists having lately moved their theological sem- 
inary to Oxford; Bermondsey House is an admirable institution, 
worked by Methodist young men who have been at the universities ; 
Newman House represents the Roman Catholics; University Hall 
is the outcome of ‘“ Robert Elsmere.” In Edinburgh there is Uni- 
versity Hall, which is, perhaps, the most beautiful and most histor- 
ically interesting settlement in Great Britain; and in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow and other towns there are social settlements run by theo- 
logical students of the different churches. ‘There are agencies at 
work in Liverpool and Manchester and other British towns in the 
settlement spirit. All scientific reformers and apostles of light and 
moral reformers feel that truth and beauty of goodness have to be 
lived out among the people, to be understood. 

Every one of these settlements has its measure of success. ‘The 
aim of each one is to elevate the life in the district in which it has 
placed itself by making men and women meet together in devotion 
to the common good. There may be differences in the maxims 
adopted by the different settlements, and differences, too, in their 
methods and ulterior aims; but, fortunately, few of the settle- 
ments are fully conscious of their aim. They have gone there to 
learn to live and let live. ‘This is another essential point in the un- 
derstanding of what social settlements are, and I wish to emphasize 
it somewhat. No wise settlement has any cut-and-dried method of 
going to work. ‘They have all gone there in obedience to a feeling 
that we must adapt ourselves to social evolution, and they are all 
willing to adopt whatever principles shall seem best to cope with the 
social evolution of the future. Each social settlement is a kind of 
social and moral intellectual clearing house, an exchange, an agency 
where you can find and feel the social equivalent of any doctrine, 
new or old, of any practical or theoretical principle, new or old. 
The social settlement is, by common confession, at least the best 
place for observing phenomena incident to the congestion in our 
large cities. It is the best place to watch and practise the effects of 
the meeting of different classes of society and different kinds of peo- 
ple with one another. 

The greatest obstacle that all settlement workers in Great Britain 
—and this is even more true in this country — have to fight is what 
Marx called the verdammte Bediirfnisslosigkeit, the damnable absence 
of want or desire, the indifference, of the laboring and dependent 


~ 
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classes as to their own elevation. ‘The most unique work of a settle 
ment worker is to infuse a desire for better things, for the true and 
the beautiful and the good, into the lives of people who have little or 
no such desire. It aims at making all the inhabitants of a district 
sharers and workers in the common life. 

By far the most successful things therefore in settlements are 
things run on the club plan, where people become, unconsciously to 
themselves at first, sharers in a social or intellectual or political or 
moral enterprise, and where the resultant pleasure heightens the 
sense of activity which constitutes life. Workingmen’s clubs, where 
old * public houses” (saloons) are taken over ev $/oc, with all their 
appurtenances of comfort and aé/andon, the bar, the billiard-room, 
the sanded floor, the deal tables, are made over by the addition of 
bedrooms and libraries and fireplaces and annexed lodging-houses, 
and thus become the focal hearth of a new life, are eminently suc- 
cessful. And so are cheap lodging-houses, and popular Sunday 
afternoons, and political clubs, and smoking talks, and university 
extension lectures, ambulance lectures, musical clubs, cricket clubs, 
athletic associations, summer schools, economic clubs, ‘ teetotums ”’ 
(temperance stores and club-house, all in one), and so on. It is true 
that the settlements have both indirectly and directly helped the 
churches, the police, the peoples’ banks, infirmaries, hospitals, 
colleges, schools, charity boards, poor-law guardians, and so on. 
lhe best conception of the social settlement is simply that of a clear- 
ing house for facilitating the action and interaction of all agencies, 
intellectual, moral, religious, national, civil, for elevating the common 
life. It pays all kinds of agencies as it pays all kinds of men and 
women to get in touch with a social settlement. 

We must think very definitely of a few of the advantages resulting 
from the fact that British social settlements have come ultimately 
from the universities. It means, as we have seen, in the first place, 
that they are founded upon ideas, upon knowledge, and, second, 
that they are founded upon personalities,— upon the personalities of 
some of the finest kind of men that are produced in Great Britain. 
When I say that the British settlements are founded upon ideas, | 
do not wish to seem to contradict the idea of absence of definite aim 
and method to which I referred a moment ago. I simply mean that 
they are founded upon a common body of knowledge, upon a collec- 


tive wisdom made up of the separate pieces of special knowledge 
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possessed by individual workers in the settlement. If a settlement 
consists of educated men and women, it at least knows what has 
been done in the past for the uplifting of humanity, and why much 
that has been done in the past does not seem to be of much value at 
the present. ‘These people, in short, know the changes which show 
themselves in the conditions of human effort at reform. And, as to 
the element of personality, I may point out that about the British 
universities are always to be found men who are more willing to 
enter upon the work of the education and elevation of humanity (and 
thereby of themselves) than upon any other kind of work. Among 
the graduates of British universities there are men who have be- 
come so accustomed to the contemplation of the ideal, and to the 
thought of working for the ideal in life, that any work other than this 
would seem to them flat and stale and unprofitable. The settle- 
ment offers to them at once the kind of ideal association which has 
been to them the whole charm of university life ; and they find they 
can still go on making friends in life upon ideal considerations as 
they have been accustomed to do at the university, and still continue 
to work for that cosmopolitan society, the development of humanity, 
of which all science and all art and all history speak. 

And, indeed, the modern social settlement is the ideal social club, 
—a place where one meets people upon the purely human ground as 
such. All other clubs are but feeble and fatuous affairs compared 
with the club of common brotherhood represented by a settlement. 
Nowhere does one hear such interesting conversation as in the Toyn- 
bee drawing-room at afternoon tea, and in the same place before the 
fire after dinner over coffee and pipes. The men who meet there 
are all citizens of the world, in the best sense of the word. They are 
men who have been everywhere and seen everything, and who care 
for nothing so much in the world as social peace and social progress 
and social prosperity. Thither come members of Parliament and 
labor leaders, and hard-worked clergymen and school board teachers, 
and charity workers and medical men, and foreign visitors, in pur- 
suit of the common end of true knowledge and true practice in re- 
gard to social reform. By a kind of evolution that goes on among 
settlement workers themselves the workers who stay in a settlement 
come to be really all picked men and women, the workers always 
selecting such additions to their numbers as seem best adapted, in 
the eyes of all, for the unique work of the settlement. Two or three 
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things seem to warrant the hope that we may expect relations of co- 
operation between the different social workers of different countries, 


the personal friendships that exist between British and American 


settlement workers, the active efforts British universities are making 


to meet the intellectual and social wants of American students, and 
the ardent enthusiasm which unites the work of University Hall, 
Edinburgh, to the schools of Paris and to the representatives of the 
new idealistic movement in France. 


THE SETTLEMENT AND EDUCATION. 
BY JACOB J. ABT, MAXWELL STREET SETTLEMENT, CHICAGO. 


In speaking of some of the educational opportunities which a 
settlement procures for its neighborhood, I shall, I trust, be pardoned 
for confining myself mainly to the experiences of the Maxwell Street 
Settlement, both because the time allotted me will not permit of an 
extended account of those of other settlements, and because I am, 
naturally, somewhat more familiar with the work which we have 
done than with that of others. Besides, our work is typical of that 
of the settlements generally, and suggestive of certain possibilities of 
settlement work along educational lines. 

There is in our ward, which covers an area of about a_ half 
mile square, only one public night-school. The population of this 
ward is almost exclusively composed of Russian Jews, employed as 
pedlers, tailors, cloak or cigar makers, and to some extent as clerks 
in the down-town department stores. The age of many of the work- 
ing men and women of our neighborhood who were desirous of ac- 
quiring some knowledge of the elementary English branches, together 
with the generally overcrowded condition of the classes at the night- 
school, first brought our neighbors to us; and the name by which the 
settlement was originally known was “The New Free Night-school.” 
Classes were offered in elementary English reading, spelling, and 
writing. A class was also conducted in German; and in this, which 
was composed of those who had a very limited knowledge of Eng- 


lish, but who could read German, short German sentences were 
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translated into English and English sentences into German. In 
this way it was attempted to use their knowledge of German as a 
medium through which they might learn English. Many of those 
who attended our classes had for a time been enrolled in those of 
the public night-schools, but complained that, on account of the size 
of the classes there, they were benefited little. We endeavored to 
restrict the number of each class and succeeded in limiting it to 
between fifteen and twenty. This resulted in an intimate social 
relation between the students and the leader of the class, the latter 
always assuming the attitude of a friendly fellow-student. He was 
not only the teacher of the pupils whom he met in the class-room, 
but also, in a general way, director of their educational activity. 

Those who came to us in the first instance as to a school were 
soon drawn to us as visitors at a house which was attractive and 
homelike. Coming from their own small and stuffy rooms, in which 
they lived, daily, a humdrum routine life, without change or pros- 
pect of improvement, to the settlement with its spacious rooms, well 
and cleanly kept, and with its walls adorned with pictures, they 
found there a place where they might congregate, and learn some- 
thing of the elements of the language of their adopted country under 
pleasant surroundings and in an agreeable form. Because of the 
limited capacity of our house and our desire to restrict the size of 
the classes, we have not been able to accommodate all of those who 
have sought education in elementary English. Independent educa- 
tional clubs havetherefore been organized. An account of one of 
these, the United American Educational Club, will indicate what the 
method of proceeding is. 

This club consists of fifty young men, ranging in age from 
eighteen to twenty-five years. They are all members of the Cigar 
Makers’ Union, and are thrown into daily contact with one another 
in different shops. Having been refused admission into the settle- 
ment classes, they organized themselves, under the direction of one 
of the residents, rented and fitted up their own rooms in a neighbor- 
ing house, the expense of whose maintenance they bore themselves. 
The club is divided into three classes, each of which meets three 
times a week, under the leadership of one of the residents or one of 
the non-resident co-workers. A fine spirit of independence is dis- 
played by the members of this club, and the fact that they are pay- 
ing for their own education seems to have added zest to an already 
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well-developed desire for the acquisition of knowledge. The method 
pursued in these primary classes varies with the needs of the students 
and as the judgment of the leader dictates. In some of the classes 
the ordinary school readers are used; and, after three-quarters of an 
hour devoted to reading and spelling lessons, some story is read to 
the class by the leader, or one of the students relates an anecdote 
taken from the experience of his father in the distant land of his 
birth. 

One of our co-workers has organized a class in reading newspaper 
English, using as his text-book current issues of an evening daily. 


rhe old-time spell-down, with its attendant good-natured rivalry and 


incidental amusement, has not infrequently been employed. Every 


attempt to institutionalize the work has been studiously avoided. It 
is natural that minds wearied by the harsh task which the day’s 
struggle imposes upon them should be ill-fitted to receive even the 
most elementary education, if offered in a heavy form. ‘The settle- 
ment, therefore, endeavors to permit its visitors to imbibe their 
learning so far as possible socially. The students and leaders 
meet most informally, both in the primary and secondary classes, 
Secondary classes are offered to those who have lived for some time 
in America, and have already acquired a fair knowledge of the ele- 
mentary English branches. ‘Talks on art and architecture by one of 
the residents have been supplemented by frequent Saturday after- 
noon excursions to the Chicago Art Institute and to the city parks. 
During the year twice, after afternoons spent at Lincoln Park, the 
class has met at the home of the parents of this resident, who live 
near by, and has there spent the early evening socially before re 
turning to the settlement neighborhood. 

The literature classes are most popular. One which during the 
year has read Irving’s “Sketch Book” has gone in a body to see 
Joseph Jefferson in “ Rip Van Winkle.” Another has attended a 
number of the performances of Shakspere’s plays. The accumu- 
lated fees paid by the students in these classes have been used for 
the purchase of tickets in the gallery of the theatre. The leader of 
the class in each case has accompanied its members to the theatre, 
and the first meeting subsequent to the theatre evening has been 
devoted to an interesting and profitable discussion of the play and 
the general interpretation of the work which has been read. Classes 
are also conducted in American history, civil government, French, 
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algebra, and geometry. In response to a demand for some work 
which would be of practical value in the daily life of the applicants, 
courses have been organized in book-keeping and in commercial 
practices. In the latter, some of the fundamental laws of com- 
merce, the function of notes, drafts, and the like, have been ex- 
plained ; and not a little has been incidentally suggested regarding 
business ethics. 

One of our most ardent lady co-workers has organized “The 
Girls’ Home Culture Club.” This consists of about twenty working 
girls, varying in age from seventeen to twenty-two, who meet some- 
times at the settlement and sometimes at their own homes. Short, 
informal talks are given by the leader and some of the residents on 
the choice of books, and the evening is spent in reading selections 
from the best English novels. It has been found an advantage to 
hold meetings at the homes of the members of the club, both be- 
cause each takes a certain pride in making the meeting-room bright 
and cheerful for the reception of her visitors on meeting nights, in 
which she receives the hearty co-operation of her parents, and be- 
cause the settlement, in this way, maintains its position as a neigh- 
borhood home, occupied by those who have had certain advantages 
of education and refinement which they are desirous of sharing with 
those to whom they have been denied. 

The same co-worker has recently organized a club of the older 
and married women of the neighborhood. In its membership are 
enrolled the wives of a number of the neighborhood physicians and 
of the more prosperous merchants, as well as four or five of the 
young women who are occasional workers at the settlement and 
who live on the other side of the town. This club, which numbers 
now about fifty, was originally organized, as its name, ‘“ The 
Woman's Aid,” indicates, for philanthropic purposes. Its members 
co-operated with the United Hebrew Charity Association, and inde- 
pendently investigated and assisted worthy applicants for relief. 
A number of pleasant literary features have been incidentally intro- 
duced into the work of the club by its leader; and it has given 
during the past winter, the first of its organization, two very suc- 
cessful literary and musical entertainments, which were participated 
in both by members of the club and by non-members not residing 
in the neighborhood. At both of these entertainments healthful 
talks were given, one by a prominent physician, one of the most 
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lovable gentlemen it has ever been our pleasure to meet, on books; 
another on the ‘* Woman (Juestion,”’ by one who not only had 
a thorough knowledge of the question, but also an appreciation of 
its application to those whom she was addressing. Both of these 
entertainments, which were given in a hall near the settlement 
house, were attended by over three hundred of the adults of the 
neighborhood. 

Through the influence of the leader of “The Woman's Aid” a 
number of its members have been introduced to the Chicago branch 
of the National Council of Jewish Women, and have become mem- 
bers thereof. In addition to these classes and clubs the settlement 
maintains a reading-room, in which the current magazines are kept 
on file, and a small circulating library. It has acquainted its visi 
tors with the sub-station of the City Library situated a few blocks 
from the settlement, one of the residents explaining the use of the 
Finding List, and offering suggestions as to suitable books. We 
have not infrequently heard it said, “I should like to take books 
from the Public Library, but I do not know how to use the cata- 


logue.”” Sometimes, too, in cases where the applicants were unac- 


quainted with any one whose responsibility was known at the library, 


when a prolonged acquaintance warranted, one of the residents has 
indorsed the certificate which the library officials require as a guar- 
antee for the observation of their rules on the part of the card- 
holder. 

The friendly attitude which the settlement maintains toward its 
neighbors acquaints the residents with their aspirations and hopes 
for self-improvement and advancement. ‘Through the intimate ac- 
quaintance here established, and that which we had with educators 
throughout the city, we have been instrumental in placing two of our 
visitors as internes in hospitals, one in the City Detention Hospi 
tal, and one in the Illinois Eastern Hospital for the Insane, 
But for the opportune interference of the settlement, the medical 
education of both of these young men would have been temporarily 
interrupted, if, indeed, its entire abandonment had not been neces 
sary. 

An arrangement has also been made by which another of our 
visitors is able to pursue a course at the Chicago Art Institute. 
This young man attends the classes of the institute two days of each 
week, employing the remainder of his time in peddling for a living. 
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In another instance, information and assistance were obtained at the 
settlement, through which the civil service examination was taken 
which is required of applicants for positions in the Chicago Public 
Library. During the coming fall we hope to be able to arrange for 
a course of studies at the Chicago University on behalf of one of 
our settlement visitors. The need in these cases has been oppor- 
tunity and direction, not capacity. Besides the work mentioned 
above, for the working men and women of the neighborhood, classes 
and clubs are conducted during the day for children. ‘These are 
attended by the school children of the neighborhood both on Satur- 
day and during the week after school hours. The work done by 
them is in the nature of regular kindergarten work. 

Excursions to the suburban homes of some of our friends, after- 
noons spent at the Field Museum, and occasional attendance at the 
Thomas Concerts have been a part of the program for children’s 
work. <A children’s chorus of thirty voices has been organized 
under the leadership of one of our co-workers, modelled after the 
larger chorus conducted by Professor Tomlins at Hull House. Se- 
ries of Sunday afternoon concerts have been given at the settle- 
ment since its inception, and have been well attended. We have 


found the musical people of the city very responsive to our requests 
for assistance in this direction. Courses of lectures on literary and 
industrial questions have also been conducted, and a lively interest 
manifested in them by our neighbors. 


This brief outline may indicate in a general way the educational 
function of a settlement. ‘The opportunities offered by Hull House 
of Chicago in securing for its neighborhood the use of Rockford 
College, and placing at the disposal of from one-third to one-half of 
the students an attractive spot for the pursuit of studies during 
the summer; in giving at Butler Gallery semi-annual exhibits of 
carefully selected pictures ; in the establishment of its beautiful chil- 
dren's house, which has drawn to it the Chicago school for kinder- 
gartners ; and in influencing the board of education for the establish- 
ment of better primary school facilities, mark some of the broad 
educational influences which residence among the poor exerts. The 
social settlement is in its very nature in close touch with the educa- 
tional needs and requirements of its neighborhood. It attempts to 
cross over the vast chasm which yawns between plenty and want. 
It places its estimate upon the poor from within, and not from with- 
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out. It finds those who have not, not differently constituted from 
those who have. It finds the same yearning and desires in both. It 
discovers a slumbering appreciation of those things which make our 
lives worth living, that needs but the gentle touch of a tactful friend 
ship to waken it into wholesome ambition which leads upward and 
onward to the highest and best. By its kindly and neighborly sym 
pathy in the affairs of its visitors’ daily life it brings new elements 
into the lives of the poor, and opens up a field of opportunities un- 
known before, or, if known, seen only as things of which they were 
not, and could not, become a part. 


THE SETTLEMENT AND ORGANIZED CHARITY. 
BY MARY E. M’DOWELL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SETTLEMENT. 


As we come to the discussion of this question, we are forced to 
ask ourselves, What is charity? And we find it difficult to define ; 
for we are conscious that we ourselves are working out a new defi- 
nition, one that will be in a sense a working ideal. ‘The word * char- 
ity”? has been undergoing a change at the hands of science ; but now 
philanthropy steps in, and together they revise and revitalize the 
word. It has a higher and a broader meaning than it had a few 
years ago, and is accepted by a larger body of people. In the proc- 


ess, science is becoming more sympathetic, while philanthropy, or 


the sympathetic side of charity, is growing more scientific; and 
working together, science and sympathy, we see the professional, 
mechanical philanthropist being transformed along with the senti- 
mental almsgiver into the type called the Friendly Visitor,— a type 
that is also in the process of making, and helping perhaps more 
toward a nobler translation of the word “ charity” than any other of 
the many forces working on its revision. 

Washington Gladden says: ‘“ This, then, is the test of our charity. 
Does it recognize between giver and receiver the highest bond, the 
bond of spiritual brotherhood; and does it seek to make the gift a 
vehicle for the communication of the divine life from the one to the 
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other? The charity that stuffs the cupboard and lets the character 
starve, the charity that prostrates the receiver before the giver, and 
makes the one a stepping-stone on which the other mounts to beati- 
tudes, is twice cursed: it curseth him that gives and him that takes.” 

This ideal definition is the one by which charity organization, the 
friendly visitor and the settlement workers, are to be tested. Does 
the charity organization of our city offer this friendship which Glad- 
den calls “the blessed friendship’? which Christ had, which was 
powerful to change a life? If it does offer this, then the settlement 
may co-operate with it. But, if the organization is nothing but a re- 


lief society, useful as it may be in times of emergency, it is not in 


harmony with the settlement idea, and cannot naturally hold an in- 
timate relation to the settlement, yet in time of a neighbor's need 
must be used until a better method of a broader organization ap- 
pears. If an organization of a society which will associate together 
every helpful influence in the city, and will bring to bear upon the 
problems of the poor both science and sympathy, then I should say 
the duty of the settlement is plainly to co-operate in every way, and 
to further the organization as much as possible. 

The residents of a settlement, because of their constant and close 
touch with the needy, seeing them in their ups and downs, are able 
to give to the scientific charity worker inside knowledge and keep a 
fresh, vital flow of life into the veins of the organization, and thus 
prevent fossilization, that not impossible disease which threatens all 
well-organized efforts. 

The settlement, standing as it does for the all-sided life of its 
neighborhood, cannot consistently ignore the side which calls so 
helplessly for aid in a time of need; and how to supply this phys- 
ical call in a way that will leave the neighbor on a higher spiritual 
plane is, we believe, the problem both of the settlement and the 
organized charity. The settlement resident in his or her office of 
neighbor has a right to help in time of need, and because of this 
right creates a social atmosphere which is found to be of great value 
to the scientific worker. The settlement is necessarily a work going 
on from within out, while the charity organization, with its voluntary 
friendly visitors and its paid agents, who must keep an exact record 
of all cases, is the force from without coming into the neighborhood. 
They differ in their method, yet complement one another, and should 
do for a neighborhood together what neither alone can do completely. 
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The charitable effort of the past has moved along two lines, — the 
one sympathetic, the other mechanical,— starting far apart and com 
ing closer and closer together. It is our hope that these two streams 
of good will toward the needy may unite, and make for a science of 
charity that will indeed be scientific; for all of us agree, I am sure, 
that one without the other is like faith without works or works with- 
out faith,— both lifeless. 

The mechanical side in the past has been highly developed and 
has long had its trained experts, while the side of sentiment has 
been left free to run its hysterical course. Francis Peabody says: 
“Science without sentiment is like an engine without steam,— beau- 
tifully adjusted it may be in all its parts, but practically a lifeless 
structure. Sentiment without science is like steam which is unap- 
plied to its proper work, unchecked in its expansion,” 

The settlement in its mediating relationship to all sides of social 
life becomes at this point a kind of station where this engine takes 
water or fires up. It is acommon meeting-place for the voluntary 
visitor and the charity organization agent. Here they may find the 
inside knowledge of facts which are more often encouraging than 
discouraging because of the every-day neighboring together. Mr. 
Smith's drunk is known at the settlement to be one that comes at 
long periods, while to the agent coming in from outside it may indi 
cate a usual condition. ‘The settlement for the same reason is a 
conference station for the friendly visitor, brought into the neigh- 
borhood by the organized charity or by the settlement itself. 


I do not want to be understood as placing the settlement resi 


dents in the place of leaders or teachers to either charity society 
agents or friendly visitors. But I do believe that those who live 
day and night, summer and winter, in a neighborhood, are able to 


judge of the character and needs of the poor of that neighborhood ; 
and, if in this experience of the settlement residents there is any- 
thing of value, it should be at the disposal of any one who shows 
an honest desire to solve the problems of the poor. 

Every honest charity organization has confessed its great need of 
getting at the point of view of the poor. ‘To know how the recipient 
of alms looks upon the society that gives has been a question the 
answer to which would help much to solve one side of the problem 
of relief-giving. Here, again, the settlement is able to offer assist- 
ance to the scientific inquirer. 
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To ascertain the mind of the settlements in this matter, a letter 


with the following questions was sent to the settlements in the 
United States : - 


1. Does your settlement co-operate in any way with the organized 
charities of your city ? 

2. Does your settlement make use of the system of “friendly 
visitors ’’ in its philanthropic work? 

3. Do you keep supplies at the settlement for distribution ? 

4. If so, are they distributed by a resident? 

5. Are there any active officials of charity organizations among 
the residents ? 


Sixteen settlements responded. Fifteen co-operate with the or- 
ganized charities of their cities. ‘Three use friendly visitors from 
without; that is, bring into the settlement neighborhood friends 
that will take a family in need, and help with a practical friendship 
that makes for character, both for the giver and the recipient. 
Wherever the friendly visitor has caught the idea of sharing being 
more blessed than giving, and that the giving of pleasure, of beauty, 
of education, is even more essential than food and clothes,— with 
such friendly visitors, we have found that pauperization is as un- 
likely to follow their gifts as it is to follow the gifts of any good 
friend. 

In a neighborhood where three hundred families during the past 
winter have required outside assistance the settlement with its few 
resident workers found themselves as neighbors unable to cope with 
the question of relief. Neither the settlement nor the charity or- 
ganization with which it affiliates is a relief society, but seeks to 
bring all helpful agencies to bear upon the relieving of the needy 
neighbors. By this joint effort there has been brought into the 
neighborhood a corps of willing and intelligent workers who have 
supplied to the settlement that much-needed touch with life outside 
of the neighborhood, and who have not hesitated to criticise the 
settlement from their point of view. This we consider quite as 
necessary a relationship as any the settlement bears to its own 
neighborhood, for we believe that a neighborhood can no more live 
to itself than can an individual. On the remaining questions it is 
found that five of the sixteen settlements keep a small store of sup- 
plies on hand for emergency cases, and an old-clothes closet for use 
of their neighbors. One settlement has a fund used for pensioning 
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dependent old men and women who would otherwise be compelled 
to go to the poorhouse. Supplies, when thus kept, are usually dis 
tributed by residents. Active charity organization officials are found 
in more than half of the settlements. In several cities residents are 
members of the charity organization conferences. 

We have seen how the settlement, the charity organization, and 
the friendly visitor, working together, are giving to charity a mean 
ing which is more intelligent, more sympathetic, and more effective, 
each bringing its peculiar contribution to this perplexing problem 
The settlement with its local knowledge growing out of its close, 
constant personal contact, the friendly visitor enlarging the life of 
the neighborhood by bringing a continuous vitalizing force from 
the better favored neighborhoods, the charity organization so 
ciety, with its trained officials and recorded knowledge, bringing its 
technical skill to bear upon the most difficult problems, foretell a 
better day for our needy neighbors, when we shall no longer be 
compelled to offer alms to any able-bodied American citizen. 


In conclusion, we cannot do better than to let one speak who has 


long united the three offices of settlement resident, friendly visitor, 


and charity organization official. Says Canon Barnett: 

“The doing for the poor which ends in a law or institution, the 
doing which ends in a committee and a secretary, the doing which 
is done through agents, and at a distance from the poor, is deadly. 
All help must be co-operation: the helper and the helped must be 
partners, and over the thing done must be the grasped hand. 
Doing which helps is with the people, among friends, not for the 
people, among strangers.” 
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SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS.* 
BY C. 8. LOCH, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Mr. Loch was asked to say a few words on Miss McDowell's 
paper. After referring generally to settlements in London, he 
alluded particularly to the work of the women’s university settle 
ment there. Besides clubs for girls and other similar work, the 
settlement was a centre for co-operation of the best kind with local 
bodies. Members as school managers, for instance, obtained a most 
accurate knowledge of the children, their attendance at school, and 
their real wants. They were able to exert a constant personal influ- 
ence in a district where in ordinary circumstances the school man- 
agement would be carried out in only a perfunctory manner by men 
who had little leisure, and usually nothing but a very slight know!- 
edge of the school and its pupils during school hours, who might be 
managers of the school, but were not in point of fact familiar with it 
and its details. ‘They could discriminate as the teachers could not ; 
and they could assist, if assistance were wanted, in such a way as 
would strengthen family obligations, and not weaken them, as was 
done by widely distributed dinner and meat giving charities. The 
invalid children within the area of the group of schools were taught 
at home; and, when hospital advice was wanted, there was some one 
at hand to go to the hospital with the mother, and thus learn what 
was amiss, and insure that the doctor’s instructions were attended 
to. ‘This was but one instance of the use of the settlement. It had 
been also very useful as a centre for lectures to workers, simple in- 


structive lectures, telling people what they ought to know, but usually 


did not know, as practical administration, economics, and sanitary mat- 
ters. It must be remembered that persons who desired to undertake 
charitable work had to be educated. For this purpose there was no 
machinery at hand. General lectures, useful as they might be, did 
not suffice. Between the charity organization society and the settle 
ment there was good co-operation. Members of the settlement 
helped the local charities of the society greatly; while, on the other 
hand, residents, who were likely to undertake charitable work — pos- 
sibly as the chief work of their lives — were trained at district chari- 


* Abstract of address at Meeting Section IX. 
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ties sometimes for long periods. But ail people could not be settlers, 
and this consideration gave rise to one or two thoughts. A settlement 
implied simply residence in a district where one would not otherwise 
reside. The dwelling there, the mere being there, was something in 
itself. One dwelt there, properly speaking, with a most simple 
object,— to stay and fulfil a resident’s duties in the district. ‘Thus a 
settlement that people did not know to be a settlement, that was 
merely a residence, seemed to fulfil the required conditions most 
nearly. It provided the element of local responsibility and nearness 
without assuming the character of a fraternity or an institution. 

On the other hand, wherever people lived, they ought to be 
tled’’; that is, they ought there, too, to have the sense of loc: 
sponsibility. In a suburban well-to-do population this was most 
necessary. ‘There was no reason why there should seem to be no alter 
native between living in a settlement and taking no active interest 
in local matters, If the fringe of well-to-do people that skirted parts 
of most towns were to work inward from the circumference, while they 
lived at home, much degradation would be prevented, and that which 
is in truth the best settlement spirit would have a yet wider influence. 

And, further, probably in connection with the settlements them- 
selves, there would grow up bands of trained workers, not residents 
in the settlements, but outside helpers. This was the re-enforcement 
that settlements wanted. ‘Thus large settlements might be avoided ; 
and the settlement might be a residence, a home, a quiet place with 
home duties, not a kind of college i” partibus pauperum. 

Then as to lectures and meetings. ‘There was an audience that 
all would desire to bring together, but there was also anothe 
audience that was often headed by the mere prattlers and praters 
of the local community. It was a question whether men of this 
kind wanted further opportunities than were already forthcoming for 
the exercise of their eloquence. ‘They had not learned much, and 
were careless about learning. They were content to coin their igno 
rance into phrases. They were generally dominated by some 
particular theory in its crude state, and gave vent to their feelings 
in regard to it, whatever the subject of the discussion might be 
But for those who would acquire self-discipline, who would gain 
that quality so often lacking,— of an intellectual perspective in 


regaid to the growth and outcome of social change,-— too much could 


hardly be done. Yet probably more could be done in their case by 
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personal conversation, out of which and with which came friendship 
and mutual good will and understanding. ‘This seemed one use of 
the settler, wherever he or she might be. 

And of the use of the “settlement” for laboratory work, a phrase 
now so often used, a word might be said. Was not this conception 
entirely wrong? We understood one another by sympathy. Ob- 
servation without sympathy was to look through a microscope with 
ablind eye. But a “ laboratory method ” implied a lack of sympathy. 
It was treating living human characters and qualities as if they were 
only material for experiment. The characters and qualities would 
disappear in the process. <A _ kind of self-consciousness — alike 
injurious to laborator and subject — would be bred in each, leading 
to the utmost confusion in the result. Those who had worked well 
and successfully in the past had not been equipped with any large 
stock of theory at the outset. They had sympathy, and that quality 
which might perhaps be called knowledge in its sympathetic form, 
sagacity. And, discerning the strength and weakness of human 
character, they had endeavored with great firmness and _ pertinacity 
to strengthen all the elements of strength with a minimum of 
artificial organization, but usually with considerable practical busi- 
ness power. Indeed, they had qualities which are now sometimes 
discounted with a view to pleasing the sentiment of an audience. 
It is often said that charity, by means of settlements and otherwise, 
will be less official. That is or should be true. And to be official 
in one sense is bad. But, if it is meant that charity should not be 
careful and business-like and very conscientious in the discharge of 
its responsibilities, it is misleading, and most misleading probably 
to those who most need to learn the lesson of responsibility and regu- 
larity. Charity is so often unjust because it lacks these qualities 
that we should look to settlements and settlers, wherever they may 
be, to add these qualities to it. Between settlements engaged in 
the careful, practical work of what may be called the civilization of 
the class, or classes, in the community that seem to have lost or to 
be likely to lose their sense of the purposes and duties of life 
and charity organization there should be close affinity and much 
mutual help. Similar views formed a natural alliance between the 
two, and one could not but wish it good-speed. 
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CIVIC EFFORTS OF SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS 


BY KATHARINE BEMENT DAVIS. 


Just what are settlements believing and feeling and doing in civic 
matters? Is it any of their business who holds office in our cities 
and how faithfully these officers fulfil their trusts, whether the or- 
dinances are for the good of the city at large, and whether or not 
they are faithfully and impartially executed? Just as surely as a 
settlement stands for a higher social, industrial, intellectual, or 


spiritual life in its neighborhood, just so surely must it stand for 


a higher conception of civic responsibility. Even superficial analy- 


sis will show that many of the most important questions with which 
a settlement must deal are inextricably bound up with municipal 
reform, and can only be satisfactorily settled as reform in this line 
progresses. ‘This is particularly true of industrial problems. Again, 
the ideal of brotherhood cannot be complete unless it includes the 
relation of citizenship; for in no other way can we in our crowded 
cities touch the lives of thousands of our brothers and sisters. 

That this is the belief of the majority of those who live in settle- 
ments has been shown by the efforts they have made in this direc- 
tion. 


In the spring of the present year the writer sent to the thirty old- 
est settlements in this country and to the twenty oldest in England 
and Scotland the following list of questions : 


1. Have you any clubs organized for the purpose of giving in- 
struction in the duties of citizenship or for promoting interest in 
and discussion of municipal affairs? Are these clubs for men, 
women, boys or girls? 

2. In any club not specially devoted to municipal interests is any 
such work done incidentally? If so, what? 

3. Are any courses of study, university extension or otherwise, 
offered in civics? About how many are enrolled for these courses? 

4. Are any public lectures given on any subject pertaining to 
municipal affairs? Are they well attended? 

5. Has the settlement or any of its residents ever taken active 
part in municipal campaigns? If so, what were the issues involved? 

6. Have any settlement residents ever held city offices? If so, 
what? 
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7. Do the city authorities ever ask the co-operati_n of the settle- 
ment in any way? 

8. Has the settlement ever attempted to secure from the city 
improvements for the neighborhood? If so, what, and with what 
success ? 


9. Does the settlement act with its neighbors to secure the en- 
forcement of existing ordinances ? 

10. Is the settlement called upon to be represented at public 
meetings on questions of public interest ? 

11. Can you suggest any lines along which settlement efforts in 
civic matters can be extended ? 


The response was most generous and satisfactory. Of the 30 
American settlements, 22, including all the important ones, replied. 
Of the 20 English settlements, answers came from 12. 

Out of these 34 settlements, 9, 3 here and 6 in England, replied 
that they had made no efforts along civic lines, and said, or implied, 
that they considered it outside their legitimate field of labor. 

The answers — many of them in much detail — from the other settle- 
ments contain a great deal that is of value: first, as a record of what 
is actually being done ; second, as showing very plainly the lines along 
which these efforts are developing ; and, third, as a basis for future 
comparison and measurement, when in years to comé we may wish 
to see how far along the road we have gone in a definite time. 

In all of the American settlements which acknowledge their re- 
sponsibility to the cities in which they are located, instruction and 
discussion of the duties and obligations of citizenship are a recog- 
nized part of the work of the clubs connected with them. In 11 
settlements there are 17 clubs organized especially for this purpose. 
Of these clubs 6 are for men, 7 for boys, 1 for girls, 2 for both men 
and women ; and in two cases the character of the membership was 
not specified. 

In those settlements which have Citizenship Clubs there is, in 
addition, incidental work done in other clubs along these lines. 

6 settlements report that at different times courses of study 
have been offered in civics, and one other settlement reports a class 
as then forming. In 2 settlements there have been university ex- 
tension courses. The number attending such courses has ranged 
from 7 to 100, It is worthy of note that in most cases (as has been 
shown by the experience of Hull House) preliminary work has been 
necessary before a large attendance could be secured in a course 
involving much mental effort. 
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In 10 settlements public lectures are given from time to time on 
subjects connected with municipal interests. Often these lectures 
are upon some topic which is germane at the moment, as, for exam 
ple, “The Relation of Means of Public ‘Transportation, as_ the 
Street Railways, to the City,” at Philadelphia during the past winter, 
or “What will be gained by Consolidation?” in New York and 
Brooklyn, Other subjects have been “The Departments of City 
Government,” “The City Charter,” and “ State Laws affecting Mu- 
nicipalities.”” Audiences at such lectures have been chietly composed 
of men. 

Turning from efforts which are educational in character, we find 
that 8 settlements have gone forth to battle actively, either as 
settlements or through individual residents, in municipal campaigns 
where an issue which seemed to them as important was involved. 

In Chicago the issue has been to “defeat boodle aldermen.” In 
New York 2 settlements gave valuable help in the anti-‘Tammany 
campaigns. In Philadelphia and Boston women’s settlements have 
tried to help put women on the school boards. Usually, the settle- 
ment has been on the losing side; but this was only what was ex- 
pected. ‘The effort served to make the winning majority less. 

In this country settlements are so young and terms of residents 
have generally been so short that there has been comparatively little 
opportunity for residents to make their influence felt as members of 
public boards or committees or through service as city officials, 
England, with her longer experience, has come to recognize the 
value of holding such offices, and not only to accept, but to seek such 
positions for the broad opportunities of service which they offer. 

Mr. Percy Alden, of Mansfield House, London, who has been a 
councillor of the borough of West Ham for the last three and a half 
years, writes on this point: “ Everything, in my mind, depends, in 


England, upon direct representation. I can do more on the Council 


in a week than I could in many years as a private individual. My 


deliberate opinion is that it is almost waste labor to try and reform 
unless you can get at the inside working, and be the employer of the 
officials, who are at the mercy of councillors and aldermen to a large 
extent.” 

As is to be expected, Hull House and the New York College Set- 
tlement, the oldest two of our settlements, take the lead in the number 


of residents serving, or who have served, in public capacities. Hull 
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House, at the present time, has one State factory inspector, one 
member of the State Board of Charities and Corrections, and one 
garbage inspector, the latter holding a salaried position on the city 
force. From gs Rivington Street there have been appointed by the 
mayor one inspector of schools and one member of the Advisory 
Committee on East Side Parks; and for three summers one resident 
has been appointed by the Board of Health on the summer corps of 
sanitary inspectors. Mr. James B. Reynolds, of the University Set- 
tlement, New York City, has been for a year a local school trustee. 

Mr. Philip Ayres, secretary of the Chicago Bureau of Charities, is 
a resident at the North-western University Settlement. 

The resident physician at the Philadelphia College Settlement is 
one of the assistant medical inspectors of the Board of Health,— a 
salaried position in the appointment of the mayor. 

Mr. Robert Woods, of South End House, Boston, is chairman of 
the City Committee on Public Baths; and a resident at Chicago 
Commons is ward inspector of streets and alleys. Thus 7 of 
our settlements are brought into touch with city authorities, and 
through these residents exercise, to a greater or less extent, influence 
for good in most important directions. ‘That in some of our cities, 
at least, the settlement is recognized as an important factor in its 
neighborhood is shown by the fact that 6 of our settlements report 
that their help and co-operation as a settlement has been sought by 
those in authority. The departments to which help can most easily 
be given and those, therefore, most likely to ask it, are those dealing 
with matters where personal relations have a chance to tell, as the 
Department of Street Cleaning and the Board of Health. In several 
instances the Department of Public Safety has asked for help in 
. securing evidence against persons violating ordinances. 

While the co-operation of only 6 settlements has been asked by 
the authorities, 13 settlements have not hesitated to ask the author- 
ities to co-operate with them. 7 have succeeded in getting what 
they wanted. The others have by no means given up in despair. 
The co-operation desired has usually been in the shape of perma- 
nent improvements for the neighborhood. Often such improvements 
can be had if there is only some centre or person to organize an 
effort to obtain it. Many of the worst localities could be re-created 
in six months if their inhabitants were made to realize that such 
conditions did not eed to exist. Such improvements as the sub- 
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stitution of improved pavement for cobble, with its attendant filth, 
has been accomplished in some few instances. 

The securing of increased school facilities in three cases has been 
due to settlement efforts. Three free libraries have been planted in 
thickly settled districts at the request of settlements. In three cities 
our settlements have taken active part in successful efforts to secure 
open parks and playgrounds. Public baths, opening needed 
thoroughfares or preventing the closing of those already in exist- 
ence, additional street lighting in criminal neighborhoods, removal of 
offensive dumping grounds, and other minor matters have received 
attention. As time passes, this list will greatly lengthen. 

15 out of 18 settlements have given thought as to how best to 
secure the co-operation of the neighborhood in the enforcement 
of existing ordinances. In most cases the co-operation has been 
in getting clean streets. 1 settlement reports co-operation to secure 
enforcement of factory laws, ordinances respecting fire-escapes, light- 
ing halls and stairways, taking bribes of policemen, and putting 
liquor in chocolate drops. In all these matters settlement residents, 
through their intimate knowledge of their neighborhood, are well 
prepared to be of service. 

It is a feature common to democratic England and America, when 
vital matters affecting the general welfare arise, to hold a mass meet- 


ing, and consider it in all its bearings. To such meetings representa- 


tives of bodies having recognized public functions are invited. 9 


settlements have received invitations to send representatives to meet- 
ings of this sort. 2 report that they never send settlement repre- 
sentatives as such, but attend as individuals. 2 of our New York 
settlements have been called upon several times to testify before 
legislative committees on questions affecting the East Side. ‘The 
testimony of one of the residents (a woman) on a question concern- 
ing tenement houses was said to have been particularly valuable to 
the committee. 

Of the 6 English settlements who report civic efforts only 1, 
the Women’s University Settlement, Nelson Square, is carried on by 
women. Here incidental educational work is done in the clubs; and 
lectures on Local Government, Factory Acts, etc., are included in 
the training course for workers. The residents also assisted in a 
canvass for poor-law elector. 


The importance placed in the English settlements upon personal 
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service in public boards is shown by the fact that in all 5 settle- 
ments which report — namely, Toynbee Hall, Mansfield House, Ox- 
ford House, Robert Browning Hall, and Bermondsey settlement — 
residents hold such offices. In several cases at the same time differ- 
ent residents were serving on various boards, as Boards of Guard- 
ians School Boards, and County Councils. Mr. Barnett, of ‘Toynbee 
Hall, lays emphasis on the fact that their efforts are not made as an 
institution or organization, but as individuals,— citizens of that lo- 
cality, and each responsible for his own actions. 

In these 5 settlements the same lines of civic effort are followed 
as in our own settlements,— clubs, lectures, municipal campaigns ; 
in short, all that results from recognition, as a settlement or as indi- 
viduals, of the duties and privileges of good citizenship. 

So much of statistics as to what has been and is being done. 

What of the future? How by taking counsel together may we 
work more intelligently and more definitely together toward “ civic 
righteousness’? There are differences of opinion, and circum- 
stances and conditions vary. ‘The wise man in settlement work does 
not blindly follow the example in detail of his neighbor settlement, 
because, though perhaps separated by only a few squares, the meth- 
ods appropriate to each may be as far apart as the poles. Here, as 
elsewhere, each, to be successful, must devise its own plan of action, 
But it gives us new enthusiasm, and perhaps ideas that will be as 
germinating seed thrown on ground prepared, to hear what those 
most experienced believe as to the direction our efforts can most 
wisely take. 

Mr. Alden has already been quoted. If our most successful ef- 
forts are to come through service in official capacities, permanency 
of residence must in some way first be secured. 

Mr. Stead, of Browning Hall, advises, ‘‘ Whenever you see a lack, 
supply it: there is no limit to the public influence of the settlement 
as it advances.”’ 

The warden of Bermondsey Settlement, London, feels that a settle- 
ment ought not to form a party of its own on civic issues nor join 
an existing party, but that municipal efforts should be chiefly edu- 
cational, tending to form correct public opinions. 

Miss Addams says, ** Work along every possible line which would 
insure more public control of the social machinery of the com- 
munity.” 
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The University of Chicago Settlement believes that we can best 
achieve results along educational lines, that “we should not press 
our way into political fields,’ but that, if the way opens, it should 
be followed. 

The head worker of the New York Settlement thinks that we can 
be of most service by making ourselves authority on matters of de 
tail in our own neighborhood, so that we may be able to furnish 
reliable information to those who will be able to use it. 

Mr. James B. Reynolds, of the University Settlement, New York, 
holds much the same views, but advises in addition ‘ active co-oper 
ation with all voluntary citizen movements extending over the entire 
city, and the organization of similar local movements in the district 
in which the settlement is placed.” 

It is easy to catalogue the definite undertakings of the various 
settlements along any special line. We can count clubs and reckon 
the improvements obtained, the campaignings in which we have 
taken part, and the offices we have held; but it need not be said that 
this is not the issue or the end of the matter. The thing we seek 
for and must gain, if we are to attain our ends, is that growth in 
character, in honesty and integrity, in manhood and womanhood, that 
will finally make civic corruption impossible. It may seem a vast 
undertaking to so leaven all our society, but we must remember that 
the settlement is only one small part of the force at work. We must 
not demand results too soon, but we must not lose our hopefulness. 
We must expect discouragements and backslidings ; but, in the lan- 


guage of Saint Paul, ‘forgetting those things which are behind, and 


reaching forth unto those things which are before,’ we must boldly 


“press toward the mark,” 
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THE SETTLEMENT AND MUNICIPAL REFORM. 


BY JAMES B, REYNOLDS, UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The settlement has two broad lines of interest and activity. The 
first is quite familiar to the philanthropic public, and presents 
less that is unique. It is the work that goes on within the settle- 
ment house in the way of clubs and classes, social and educational 
movements. Such effort has, we think, the advantageous touch of 
our residential force and some peculiarities of method which may 
vary in different places. But, in the main, it differs little from simi- 
lar work done by churches and other moral institutions. 

The second broad division of our work is our interest in the mass 
of the people who never come to our house nor care for its special 
privileges. ‘This consists of co-operation with labor reform move- 
ments, charity relief, and municipal reform. The first two of these 
I shall omit entirely, because I believe they will be considered by 
others at this Conference. 

The settlement and municipal reform is our theme. I believe it 
to be the largest and most important at the same time that it is the 
most delicate and difficult work in which the settlement could engage. 
Let us grapple with the situation. We find the rulers and governors, 
— that is, the great men of the poorer quarters of our cities, the men 
who are known to the children as their heroes, and who are greater 
heroes in their eyes than are the moral leaders of standing, whose 
abodes are remote from them,— these men are politicians of the low- 
est grade. They are “out for the dust only.” Their standards of 
the things that influence men are as purely utilitarian as those of 
any capitalistic trust or monopoly. Yet in personal disposition and 
character they are by no means bad. I have met many of them, 
and found them, as a class, generous with their money and pleas- 
antly spoken to every one. They will toil unceasingly to secure a 
place for some unfortunate follower, to prevent stay of proceedings 
for eviction, to secure release of property of an unfortunate street 
vender, and have very tender feeling about removing any one from 
office, even one of their political opponents. It seems rough to them 
to “do a man out of his job.’ But their municipal program is lim- 
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ited. Its platform, when they are in, is to stay there; and, when 
out, to get back again. ‘Their followers are of the somewhat de- 
pendent class of the district, though perhaps no more so than those 
who come and expect aid of our social and educational efforts. Yet, 
notwithstanding the good will and good heart of these people, their 
administration is rough and often brutal. To this add ignorance 
and a lack of intelligent purpose and of moral ideals. Two prac- 
tical results of the combination are eminently worthy of our most 
serious consideration. 

(1) I have never seen a city where political corruption abounded 
that I did not find, in the last analysis, the effect of such corruption 
was to produce material want and physical suffering for a certain 
proportion of the community. ‘The corruption of our health depart- 
ment brings disease into the houses of the poor who cannot defend 
themselves from it, and who cannot care for themselves with it. 
Corruption in the departments of public education means defective 
school buildings and inferior teaching forces. The result of the 


latter will be that some of the children who under better training 


would have lifted themselves out of their position enter life defec- 
tively equipped, and fall back to the pauper or semi-pauper class, the 
real cause being the blind generosity of some politician who ap- 
pointed the incapable daughter of a worthless friend to waste the 
time of the children to whom these two or three years was the one 
door to the opportunity of better things in life. The defective or 
corrupt administration of other departments, if examined, will show 
that it is the poor who suffer, and that in the worst manner. 

(2) Still more strongly am I impressed that no factor does so 
much to weaken the good efforts of churches, missions, and moral 
and educational reform institutions as the influence of political cor- 
ruption. The earnest endeavor of all men and women in all our 
larger cities is being sapped and undermined by these factors which 
have been so long disregarded. Yet the devoted workers who are 
willing to ruin their health and destroy their nerves in the service 
of the sick, of the children, or in laboring for the religious conver- 
sion of those who have gone astray, will usually shrink in holy hor- 
ror from the thought of contamination with politics. In a recent 
campaign, when we appealed to the clergyman of a church near us 
to supply some of his laymen to act as watchers at the polls to 
secure an honest vote, he refused on the ground that there was con- 
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siderable religious interest in his church, and he was afraid it might 
be disturbed by such carnal effort. He could not see that the in- 
fluence of bad politics was doing more to destroy wholesome relig- 
ious feeling than his labor could create. He might ignore the re- 
sults ; but some of his congregation would be debauched as voters, 
others would become payers of blackmail or criminally related in 
one way or another to the sins of the district. If they lost their re- 
ligion, they sacrificed also their morals; and, if they still remained 
religious, they became worthless hypocrites. Had he realized how 
large a proportion of his congregation were or would become one or 
the other, he would doubtless have acted differently. His eyes 
were not open to the darkness and its effects. 

Similarly, our charitable relief work is bound by the reckless giv- 
ing of political leaders without the least thought of the influence on 
the family, their need, or how they would use the gift. Politics is a 
notable aid to pauperization. 

Now here is our field, and I have stated what I believe to be its 
condition and the cause thereof. Is it worth while to meet the 
enemy at the gate? If we had no better reason, it would be suffi- 
cient to say that we need to enter it, in order to promote the inef- 
ficiency of the efforts of our other friends. 

When we enter the field of political reform with the serious pur- 
pose of accomplishing results, two preliminary considerations must be 
recognized. (1) We shall depend for our success on one element 
of the people we have probably not largely encountered heretofore. 
It is made up of the independent class who do not sell their votes, 
doubt the value of philanthropy, and, unless compelled to pay black- 
mail in some form, have had no relation to politics. With them we 
must form an alliance with which to turn the tide. They will be 
composed partly of the tradespeople and partly of the laboring 
classes. (2) We have to consider not merely how we may sow the 
seed of right ideas, but how we can obtain a numeral majority. Vic- 
tory is not our only object as it is that of the politician, but it is 
one of our objects; and, unless we can present a program that has 
some chance of winning, our following will be extremely small. 
Here we part company with the preacher, who has nothing to do 
with majorities, and try to become statesmen. A statesman is a 


politician ; #.¢., one whose sole object is success plus principles. 
The statesman seeks to obtain success for as many principles as will 
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receive the indorsement of the majority of the people at any given 
time. We are here on delicate ground, but it is better to know it 
than to fancy that we are on ferra firma, Ethical teachers may re- 
proach us for not writing all truth on our banners. ‘To follow their 
advice would be to consign ourselves to absurdity, and continue the 
majority of the forces of darkness. In politics we appeal not to the 
future which we want to create, but to the present which has been 
blinded and perverted by the conditions that now are. But woe to 
us if we lose our ideals for the future in coping with the present! It 
were better for us that our political instincts had never been born. 

I will only add three practical suggestions and an appeal. For 
brevity’s sake let me be dogmatic. 

1. We must know where we are. ‘That means we must begin by 
learning something of our existing municipal government, its obliga 
tions, its difficulties, and its needed and possible improvements. 
Radical reformers who have never touched the administration of 
large corporations are continually proposing hopeless schemes which 
make them appear ridiculous to the practical politician, who, after all, 
knows his business. An active interest in the various departments 
of city government, and co-operation with them in planning out their 
proper work, will be the best method of obtaining this preliminary 
knowledge. This will prepare us to consider our second point. 

2. Program,-— we must have a municipal program. It will be of 
little use and not worth while to denounce politicians. After all, we 
should only be denouncing human nature, its willingness to deceive 
and be deceived. It is sometimes useful to air a scandal, but it is 
better to proclaim our principles directly. A study of our municipal 
affairs will have presented to us ideals for the improvement of exist 
ing departments which we can uphold to our neighbors, and in time 
persuade them to consider. We can advance from this basis to 


other items of a sound municipal program. Our attitude may be 


conservative or radical, but we probably shall agree that an efficient 
government will take up some more extended interests than those 
covered by city governments in this country at the present time. 
The question of municipal ownership of street-car franchises, of 
lighting facilities, of the wages to be paid by city departments, and 
the important subject of the conditions of contract work given by 
the city government in lines where it does not do the work itself, all 
afford material within our sphere of interest and appropriate action. 
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Of great importance is it to raise the educational as well as the 
economic question, and to secure discussion of the demands which 
an industrial age may make upon education. Kindergarten work, 
with its development of the mind by the use of the senses, manual 
and technical training, and industrial education as a part of the pub- 
lic school system are all matters which need to be made issues for 
the welfare of the people. A few of these well stated will be the 
basis of a single campaign. 

3. Organization.— A more doubtful question is that of direct 
organization for the work. We certainly never will accomplish per- 
manent results without the use of organization. We must have our 
own primaries if we intend to secure a nomination of our own candi- 
date. To have an organization made up for each issue means an 
amount of effort which the politicians are far too wise and too far- 
sighted to undertake. Yet to sustain a regular organization all the 
year round sometimes involves dangers and expense which any one 
who has touched politics will appreciate. Perhaps a wiser way is to 
keep our older clubs acquainted and interested in local matters, that 
they may be ready and willing to turn aside from their usual work 
to such efforts in time of need. We can also keep lists of names 
and addresses of our neighbors who are especially well informed on 
various local districts and ready to co-operate; and so, in a less 
ostentatious way, we can have a force ready to be launched at short 
notice, and which shall not be an army of raw recruits. 


Now a word of appeal. Go into politics. Every force that be- 


lieves in making righteousness pervasive should do the same. It is 
a sign of the conditions of our cities that municipal interest on the 
part of honest people means an immediate demand for municipal 
reform. We cannot look at our municipal conditions without at 
once calling for changes. Be earnest, be practical, and be active. 
Political reform is the great moral opportunity of our day, and let us 
be wise enough to seize it. 
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SOCIAL SETTLEMENT AND THE LABOR 
MOVEMENT. 


BY GRAHAM TAYLOR, 


WARDEN CHICAGO COMMONS. 


When the debt of English learning to English labor was recog- 
nized by Arnold ‘Toynbee, and culture found its social self-expres 
sion in that service to and with the industrial classes whereby he 
sought to discharge his obligation both to them and to himself, the 
motive of the settlement movement awoke to self-consciousness, and 
began to be the stir of a new life in England’s oldest university, 
The legal tender in which the royal law of liberty bound him to pay 
what he owed, was not the spurious currency of patronage or pity; 
not long-time notes with ecclesiastical indorsement, payable onl: 
in another world and a future life; not the clipped coin of every 
realm, which substitutes for justice something less than a just stand 
ard of living in payment for honest labor; but it was the only me- 
dium of real exchange between man and man, the practical recog- 
nition of industrial democracy and social equality. 

From ‘Toynbee’s day to this hour the ratson d’étre of the social 
settlement movement, by which little groups of men and women 
have been impelled to leave the surroundings of the privileged 


classes and live among the unprivileged masses, has been the recog 


nition of social democracy, not only as the worthiest ideal of society, 


but as the freest self-development and highest self-expression of 
human personality. Taking up their residence in and becoming 
part of the industrial districts of the great cities, these households 
of social democrats have so identified themselves with and been 
adopted by their neighbors as to invest the social settlement with 
increasingly recognized functions in the industrial and social life of 
the body politic. 

Foremost among these functions is the observation of facts as to 
the social condition of labor. 

Toynbee’s friendly visitation for the Charity Organization Society, 
and his subsequent periods of residence in the heart of East Lon- 


don, emphasize his declaration that the labor question “revived the 
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method of observation,” and “restored observation to its place” in 
political economy, so that economists may be able to “ascertain 
from actual observation of the industrial world they lived in how far 
these assumptions were facts, and from the knowledge thus acquired 
to state the laws of prices, profits, wages, rent, in the actual world.”’ 
If not scientific ‘ laboratories” or ‘* observatories ” whence such 


wide inductions may be expected, the social settlements are raising 


up trained observers of social phenomena, whose testimony to facts 
may reasonably be expected to have more and more scientific value 
to the economics of industry, as well as to those preventive, restora- 
tive, and reformatory efforts for the dependent, defective, and de- 
linquent classes which fairly constitute the new science of philan- 
thropy. What may be added to our equipment for sociological 
work by settlement observers is indicated by Hull House Maps and 
Papers, and the reports of one of its residents, Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, the factory inspector of Illinois, on Child Labor and the 
Sweating System, and by the contributions of Canon and Mrs. 5S. A. 
Barnett, Miss Jane Addams, and others whose inspirers they have 
been, to the current literature of the social sciences. In times of 
stress and strain these eye and ear witnesses to the facts of the so- 
cial situation have already earned their right to be heard and heeded. 

The interpretation of the industrial classes to others —of the 
majorities and the minorities to each other —is a second function 
of the settlements. 

Nothing is more imperatively needed to promote industrial peace 
and progress than to interpret the labor movement, not only to the 
classes who withstand it, but to its adherents who could serve it the 
more if they understood it better, and to that great, undecided jury 
who know not what to think or do, and yet upon whose attitude and 
action public safety depends. For the labor movement is not, as so 
many among us seem to think, yesterday’s movement of some men 
against others, of a few strikers against employers who lock them 
out. It is the movement of Man. Crafts and classes are moved by 
it, but it is the movement of the mass. Men and measures are its 
way-marks, but its progress marks the way life is taking. It has 
had leaders and organizations ; but those who have seemed really to 
lead, and not mislead the way, are they who have simply seen the 
movement of life, and have followed. It not only has a history, but 
has made, is making, and more and more will make, history. ‘“ The 
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brilliant though chequered career of trades-unions” is declared, by 
Professor Alfred Marshall, of Cambridge University, the greatest of 
contemporary political economists, to be **more full of interest and 
instruction than almost anything else in English history.” Cheq 
uered, indeed, it has been, with a class selfishness as abhorrent as 
that of any individual, yet also with as humane an unselfishness as 
gilds the progress of altruism. Chequered with strikes and _ vio- 


lence? Yes, but also with the heroism of as sublime a patience, as 


brave a self-sacrifice, as serene a faith, and as divine a hope as have 
gl yrified the * Book of the Martyrs.” Chequered, be it sadly ad- 


mitted, with cruel contempt of personal liberty and the awful injus- 
tice of the mob, but, be it not denied, with a consciousness of and 
conscience for justice, justifying its claim to be one of the profound- 
est ethical and religious movements passing through the nineteenth 
century into the twentieth. 

The master motive and final goal of this movement of common 
life for the emancipation of labor is, and ever has been, however un- 
consciously, Industrial Democracy. Its first great struggle has been 
to democratize production. And what a pitiful struggle it has cost, 
and still will require, to win for the people the freedom to produce 
enough to maintain the standard of a human life for themselves and 
their children! Witness the suffering long ago for a foothold on the 
very earth, the freedom to trade, and liberty of movement, and, 
through many a year to come, for access to natural resources, the 
use of tools, the commonwealth’s interests in transportation, the 
emancipation of woman and child, rest for the overworked, and 
work for the unemployed. 

To democratize distributioh is the still mightier task before toiler, 
economist, and legislator, which has only fairly been begun, but must 
be borne on to some situation more tenable than existing conditions 
allow. For, as the democratic ideal of individual life raises the 
standard of living, the anomaly of overstocked markets and under- 
fed, ill-clad, poorly housed producers will be accepted less and less 
as a natural law or an inevitable condition. More and more such 
a social situation will seem irrational, immoral, irreligious, and _ in- 
tolerable. Under-consumption will be taken sufficiently to account 
for overprodyction. ‘Then some form of a more democratic ideal 
of industrial society will be realized, in which private frugality will 
be balanced by public luxury. The organization of laber is at 
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once manhood’s protest against the monopolizing of production and 
one of the mightiest forces more justly to equalize the distribution 
of product. “In all cases in which trades-unions arose,” their great- 
est historian affirms, “the great bulk of the workers had ceased to 
be independent producers, themselves controlling the processes, 
owning the material and the product of their labor, and had passed 
into the condition of lifelong wage-earners, possessing neither the 
instruments of production nor the commodity in its finished state.” 

The motive of these movements for industrial democracy, there- 
fore, is not grovelling greed for the abundance of things, in which 
we all know a man’s life does not consist. Human rights and per- 
sonal values; a living wage, on less than which a man cannot live 
and be a man; a standard of life upon which the existence of home 
and its motherhood, wifehood, and childhood depend; a tenable 
social status, with its possibility of peace, progress, and human 
brotherhood,— these are the issues of social ethics involved in “the 
wages question” which few can interpret so well as the settlement 
neighbors of an industrial community. Loyalty to law and legal 
measures to secure and maintain rights may at this moment depend, 
more than on anything else, upon the popular interpretation of the 
movement of labor from its legal inferiority to its equality before the 
law. No public service is of greater moment than this, which 
the settlements are exceptionally well circumstanced to render. 
The history of our Declaration of Independence is not now more im- 
portant than this lesson of the interdependence of all classes of our 
people upon each other. The patriotism of our people depends not 
more upon the tale of the war for the Union, waged thirty years ago, 
than it does upon the story of the struggle for industrial peace and 
social unity, the brunt of which has come upon us through six hun- 
dred years of fratricidal strife. Fraught with threatening warnings 
and pleading promises for our own day, and with the signs of our 
own times in the handwriting of history ever about to repeat itself, is 
the story of the liberty of labor. How much more than scarcely any 
of us realize do we all need to learn the lessons of its luminous liter- 
ature, “writ large ’’ from the vision of “ Piers Plowman” to that of 
John Ruskin, from the field sermons of John Ball to the labor talks 
of John Burns, from the dream of Sir Thomas More*to that of Ed- 
ward Bellamy, from the strike of Wat Tyler to that at Pullman, from 
the English “ Statute of Laborers,” Poor Laws, and Charter Rights 
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to our American Interstate Commerce Act, from Robert Burns's 
* For a’ that” to James Russell Lowell's “ Vision of Sir Launfal,” 
from Shaftesbury’s conquest of freedom for the factory child to 
Florence Kelley’s almost single-handed fight for it in Illinois, from 
the repeal of anti-trades-union laws in England half a century ago to 
our belated and futile refusal to recognize organized labor as one of 
the most potent forces at work in American civilization, from the 
scholarly respect commanded by Toynbee’s interpretation of the In- 
dustrial Revolution, Sidney Webb’s * History of ‘Trades-unionism,”’ 
and Alfred Marshall’s recognition of the economic value of the dig- 
nity of labor to the unintelligent suspicion or indifference toward 
similar research and interpretation still prevalent in cultivated Amer- 
ican circles ! 

Only from such sources as these may be drawn the two most im 
portant lessons that the history of labor contains for the American 
Commonwealth,— respect for the rights of the industrial classes, and 
trust in the power of legislation to attain and maintain them. If our 
employing class knew the patience of the poor through these six 
centuries of waiting and suffering for their long-since recognized 
rights, they would neither presume upon its continuance in this dawn 
of the day of their power, nor wonder at their lack of self-control in 
the acquisition of the first-fruits of victory and in the first flushes of 
the consciousness of their strength. If the industrial classes realized 
how surely though slowly their liberties have won their way into the 
heart of English law, against not only the physical force so often 
employed by the governing class to prevent their rise, but also 
against the unjust legislation futilely enacted against them, they 
would have no further faith in violence, but have recourse only to 
the jury of public opinion, the ballot, and influence upon legislation 
through the “initiative”? and “referendum.” If we of that jury of 
public opinion could but realize that democracy has come, and come 
to stay,— for good or ill,— we would know that not less, but more 
of it is the only safeguard of our liberties, and that political democ 
racy involves the democracy of industry; and we would hasten to edu- 
cate our masters, the majority. In leading the way to this, may the 


settlements join the hands of organized labor and our educational 


institutions and culture clubs, and thus most surely and speedily 


bring in the reign of industrial peace and social unification in the 
co-operative commonwealth that is to be! 
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A third function of the settlements in their relation to labor is to 
proclaim the ideal, and exemplify the practicability of social democ- 
racy. 

Against no more constant or uncompromising foe has the move- 
ment for liberty and labor struggled in all the centuries than that 
basal falsity upon which all despotisms rest, the alleged essential in- 
feriority of “men” to “ masters,” of the many to the few, of the 
people to the self-constituted oligarchies, political, industrial, social, 
or ecclesiastical. Phillips Brooks calls the claim that some are made 
to govern and others to be governed “the universal blunder of his- 
tory,”’ since all are called both to govern and to be governed. Pro- 
fessor Alfred Marshall affirms, ‘There is no extravagance more 
prejudicial to the growth of national wealth than that wasteful neg- 
ligence which allows genius that happens to be born of lowly 
parentage to expend itself in lowly work. Since the manual labor 
classes are four or five times as numerous as all other classes put to- 
gether, it is not unlikely that more than half the best natural genius 
that is born into the country belongs to them; and of this a great 
part is fruitless for want of opportunity.” “A spirit of caste,” he 
adds, ‘“‘ has held back the workingmen and sons of workingmen from 
rising to posts of command; and the old established families have 
been wanting in that elasticity and freshness which no social advan- 
tage can supply.” To this ‘spirit of caste and deficiency of new 
blood mutually sustaining each other” he attributes the decadence 
of not a few English industrial towns. 

Better chosen words cannot be cited to warrant the existence and 
state the highest mission of the social settlement. For, although 
truer of England than America, and less applicable to America’s 
first century than to any other land on earth, these words are now 
true of a rapidly increasing multitude of our people, among both our 
full-blooded industrial class and the old established class deficient 
in new blood. For the sake of the latter no less than the former, 
and to arrest the “ decadence”’ of both, the social settlements have 
moved in between. Sharing the lot of the one by choice and the 
privileges of the other by right of birth or culture, yet refusing to 
be classified with either, the residence of such settlers between the 
lines of caste affords here and there at least one little patch of com- 
mon ground on mother earth where “equality is the basis of good 
society,” upon which unequals may meet and mingle in those sweet 
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reciprocities and blessed interchanges which make the family heav- 
enly, and which shall make over man-made, caste-cursed conditions 
into the city of God, and realize the religion of relationship in the 
social democracy of the kingdom of the Father, where the will divine 
is done on earth as in heaven. 

Arnold Toynbee’s closing words upon /udustry and Democracy 
leave us where we all want to be: “It is true, indeed, that, as we 
move in the chill and tedious round of daily work, this hope will 
sometimes seem to us a dream. History will grow dim, faith will die, 
and we shall see before us not the fellow-citizen, but the obstinate, 
suspicious workman, the hard, grasping employer. Yet let us re- 
member, even in these moments of depression, that there never was 
a time when such union between classes has been so possible as it 
is to-day, or soon will become. For not only has the law given to 
workman and employer equality of rights, but education bids fair to 
give them equality of culture. We are all now workmen as well as 
employers, inhabitants of a larger world ; no longer members of a sin- 
gle class, but fellow-citizens of one great people; no longer the poor 
recipients of class tradition, but heirs of a nation’s history. Nay, 
more, we are no longer citizens of a single nation, we are partici- 
pators in the life of mankind, and joint heirs of the world’s inheri- 
tance. Strengthened by this wider communion and ennobled by this 
vaster heritage, shall we not trample under foot the passions that 


divide, and pass united through the invisible portals of a new age to 


inaugurate a new life?” 
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RELIGION IN THE SETTLEMENT. 
BY DEAN GEORGE HODGES. 


Some good people are troubled over what they take to be a lack of 
religion in the settlement. ‘There is no doubt that there ought to be 
a great deal more religion in the settlement. The men and women 
who are working for the betterment of the neighborhood need a 
deeper sense of consecration, more of the spirit of Jesus Christ, and 
closer companionship with God. They will tell you that themselves, 
And exactly the same thing may properly be said of the Church. 
Somebody has declared that the most imperative religious need of 
the present day is that Christians shall be converted to Christianity. 
We all need more religion. 

Much of the criticism, however, which is given to the settlement — 
some of it by people who do not give anything else — is based upon 
a twofold misapprehension. ‘There is a mistake on the one hand as 
to the right purpose of the settlement, and on the other hand as to 
the real meaning of religion. 

The settlement is not a church. The church has its work in the 
community, and the settlement has its work; and there is as much 
difference between them as there is between the errand of the parson 
and the errand of the doctor. It would not be well to find fault with 
the physician beeause he is not a minister. It would not be wise to 
complain that he is content to make people well without at the same 
time trying to make them Methodists or Baptists. What we want of 
the physician is his ministration to our physical distress. He ought 
to be a Christian; and it is indeed a blessed thing if he can kneel 
down in the hour of need by the bedside of the sick, and bring 
comfort and peace to the troubled soul. But that belongs to the 
personal side of his life, not to the professional side. We do not 
send for him because he is a Presbyterian, but because he is a 
physician. 

The purpose of the settlement is to minister especially and di- 
rectly to the body and the mind. What the workers want is clean 
streets and clean houses, and a new interest in the welfare of the 
neighborhood, and a breaking down of the absurd barriers which 
divide social classes, and a chance for the privileged to minister to 
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the unprivileged, They want to open to the minds of their neigh- 
bors the delights of books, of pictures, and of music. They want 
to make their block a better place to live in. ‘They are not there to 
convert Jews into Christians, nor to persuade Roman Catholics to 
join the American Protective Association. They are to help human 
beings, and to concern themselves with those elemental needs which 
are common to all people. 


If the settlement workers are devoted Christian people, as they 


ought to be, and as many of them are, so much the better. There 
will be many quiet opportunities for ministration to the souls of men. 
Religion, indeed, cannot be left out. It enters of necessity into all 
the deeper relations of life. But to complain of the settlement that 
it has no sermons and no prayer-meetings, and makes no public con 
fession of religion, is like complaining of the physician that he does 
not wear a surplice, and that he carries a medicine-case instead of a 
Bible. 

To this misunderstanding as to the right purpose of the settle- 
ment must be added, in the case of some people, an error as to the 
real meaning of religion. 

Thus there arose a discussion long ago as to whether or not a 
Saxon bishop, Alphege, should be called a martyr. He had, indeed, 
been killed by the heathen; but he had met his death not in defence 
of either the creed or the order of the Church, but in the act of stout 
resistance to the imposition of an unjust tax. Could it be said, then, 
that he was a martyr? Anselm decided that Alphege was as good 
a saint as any in the calendar, because he had given his life in the 
cause of liberty, which is of the essence of the Christian gospel. 

The same question enters into Browning’s “ Fra Lippo Lippi,” 
where a contention arises in the monastery as to what it is that 
makes a picture religious. The young painter has put upon his can- 
vas God’s good world as well as he can draw it,— actual men and 
women in their joy and sorrow, as they are, accounting them to be 
in the divine image, and maintaining that to show them truly is to 
interpret God. 

“* Ay, but you don’t so instigate to prayer,’ 
Strikes in the Prior: ‘when your meaning’s plain, 


It does not say, remember matins 


’ 


Or mind you fast next Friday.’’ 


What shall we say, then? Is the picture religious when it delights 
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the sense of beauty which God has given man, and makes him 
praise God for the fair world, or when it puts the beholder in proper 
mind of the rubrics of the Church? 

It is plain that there are two quite different definitions of religion, 
It may be considered ecclesiastically as related to an organization, 
or it may be considered spiritually as related to all life. The small 
boys of Rivington Street, in the city of New York, when they are 
asked about the residents of the College Settlement, which is lo- 
cated in the neighborhood, say, ‘Oh, they’re some kind of sisters.” 
The description fits exactly. ‘They are “some kind of sisters,’’ in- 
tent on doing helpful, blessed, and sisterly service. But they are not 
sisters of the ecclesiastical kind. And the question at once arises, 
Is a sister of the ecclesiastical kind more religious than a good sis- 
ter of the domestic kind? In order to be really religious, must a 
sister dress in black and white,'and wear a cord about her waist 
and a crucifix upon her breast ? 

According to the answer which we make to these alternatives will 
be our feeling as to religion in the settlement. If he is a saint who 
dies in defence of the apostolical succession, while he is no saint 
who dies to set the people free; if a picture is religious which 
shows a mother and a child with halos about their heads, while the 
same picture without the halos would be the property of the world, 
the flesh, or the devil; if a vow and a gown are essential to the relig- 
ious life,— then it must be confessed that there is no religion in the 
settlement. But, if we take religion to be synonymous not with in- 
stitutionalism, not with denominationalism, not with barriers nor 
badges, but with the spirit and the life of Jesus Christ; if we accept 
that definition which describes it as ministration to the fatherless 
and the widows in their affliction, and as a keeping of the conscience 
unspotted by the world; if to go about doing good be a sign of 
religion; if a reaching out of the hand to those who are down be 
a sign of religion,—-then is the settlement religious through and 
through, and the house in which its workers live is the house of God. 

I make no doubt as to the Master’s own interpretation. He said 
again and again that religion does not consist in talking, but in 
doing and living. Religion is a life. He compared the Church 
to leaven, which is put in the meal until the whole is leavened. 
Everybody knows that the yeast is not doing its proper service in 
the bread as long as it can be tasted. The evidence that its work 
is well done is that nobody thinks about it. 
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That means that the Christian purpose of the Church is not to 
be an institution, but an influence. Its glory is not in its fine build- 
ings, but in the hearts and lives of a righteous people. It is suc- 
cessful not when it is rich nor conspicuous nor crowded with wor- 
shippers, but when men and women, who have learned at the altar 
or the pulpit the spirit of Jesus, are going out every day in the zeal 
of that inspiration to minister to those who need. 

That is the kind of religion that is in the settlement. It is not 
institutional religion, it is not denominational religion, but there is 
love in it for God and man; and they whose hearts are full of it 
may answer as their Master did when the disciples of John the Bap- 
tist came to ask whether, after all, he were the religious leader for 
whom men were looking. He told the questioning disciples to stand 
beside him for a little while, and see. And, behold, the blind came, 
and went away with open eyes; and the lame came, and cast away 
their crutches, and palsied arms were stretched out strong, and the 
hearts of the poor were filled with hope and courage. There was 
no reference to other credentials. No word was said of documents 
or orders. Jesus was revealed in what he did. 

And so it is with the settlement. Its faith is made evident by its 
works. We may know whether it is really religious or not by look- 
ing at it. If to labor to change the city of destruction into the city 
of God be religious; if to teach the word of God as it is written in 
the great world be religious; and if it be religious not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister,— we need not be greatly troubled about 
the settlement; for beneath its roof the blind begin to see and the 
lame begin to walk, and they who have been palsied take on 
strength, and the poor hear the good news of the gospel, that blessed 
gospel of the love of God which is interpreted by the service of man. 
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BENEVOLENT FEATURES OF TRADES-UNIONS. 


BY JOHN D, FLANIGAN, 


EX-PRESIDENT MICHIGAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


“What do trades-unions do for sick, disabled, unfortunate, and un- 
employed members?” is a question often asked. 

The general public know very little of the aims and objects of the 
trades-union aside from what appears in the daily press from time to 
time, and the information gleaned from this source is not always 
reliable. Furthermore, they seldom come into prominence, and very 
little interest is manifested in them by the average citizen, except 
when they appear as factors in some great social or industrial up- 
heaval. It is then that a few who have the welfare of their fellows 
at heart make some inquiry into the merits of these organizations. 
While trades-unions are averse to exploiting their internal affairs, they 
are always willing to encourage conscientious inquiry, knowing that 
their cause loses none of its merits by an impartial review, as it is 
founded upon the ideal of human justice. 

The benevolent features of the trades-union are really in an exper- 
imental state. They are feeling their way gradually in this direc- 
tion, and for this reason no well-defined plan has received universal 
approval. In fact, many contend that fraternal features should be 
eliminated, as the mission of the trades-union is to combat and pro- 
test against a condition of affairs in society that make a race of mill- 
ionaires and paupers, and that to propagate side issues, however 
commendable, weakens the whole structure by a division of the en- 
ergies that should be applied toward the consummation of the main 
object for which they are formed. 


: 
For MEMBERS IN DISTRESS. 


Still, nearly all of the unions have one or more funds for use of 
members in distress. The disbursement of such funds is done in 
such a way as to make the members feel, as they are, entitled to any 
and all benefits that may accrue to them, as they are all contributors, 
and help to build up such funds for the emergencies as fit their case ; 
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and, naturally, they do not have the diffidence in drawing upon the 
same as they otherwise would have if they were getting something 
for nothing, as nothing so degrades an able-bodied man, in his own 
estimation as well as that of others, as being a participant in a 
bounty to which he has no claim other than humanity. The workers 
look upon charity as something that must necessarily be for the care 
and comfort of the weak, disabled, and unfortunate, but that men 
who have been or are physically sound should have the foresight to 
provide for themselves in adversity. The modern trades-unionist 
takes the further stand that charity, indiscriminately dispensed, 
serves to boister up the existing order of society with all its imper- 
fections, and prevents the readjustment of present conditions upon 
a more equitable basis, which must necessarily take place if we are 
to maintain a humane as well as progressive civilization. 


To BURY THE DEap. 


Mortuary funds are accumulated and disbursed by almost every 
trades-union to-day. ‘The reason for the general adoption of this 
feature may be found in the fact that it usually requires a large sum 
of ready cash for the burial of members, and may have a tendency 
to embarrass or inconvenience the family of the deceased, as few are 
able under present conditions to lay by a sufficient sum to provide 
for such an emergency. ‘These mortuary benefits range from $40 to 
$550. The International Cigar-makers’ Union pay a mortuary bene- 
fit of $40 for a member’s wife or mother; ¢50 for members in good 
standing one year; for five-year members, $200 ; ten-year members, 
$350; fifteen-year members, $550. The other unions that have 
national mortuary funds provide for stated amounts, irrespective of 
the member’s term of affiliation; but in most cases the local union 
provides an additional benefit, exceeding the parent organization’s 
stipulation. The great railway organizations, in addition to the 
burial benefits, have an insurance feature that gives their member- 
ship risks from $500 to $3,000 at cost price. Aside from this, sev- 
eral unions own lots in many cemeteries, where they place members 
whose relatives cannot be found. In fact, nothing is left undone by 
the trades-union to provide for the proper burial of its membership. 
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For StcK AND DISABLED. 


The cigar-makers, German compositors, and moulders have funds 
for the care of sick and disabled members, under control of the cen- 
tral or national organization. ‘This feature of relief in other organi- 
zations is, in many cases, provided by the local unions, while some 


make no provision for it. But there are very few worthy cases of 
members of any union in distress through sickness or other disabili- 
ties that do not receive relief in some manner. The usual sum paid 


sick members is $3 or $5 per week. A few pay as high as $10 per 
week. In large cities the local unions maintain one or more beds in 
the leading hospitals, where their members can receive the best of 
care and medical treatment. Aside from this, the members of some 
unions maintain relief associations that pay from $5 to $10 per week 
during sickness. One of the requirements for membership is that 
all shall be active members of the union of their trade. ‘Thus these 
associations are so closely allied with the trades-union that they seem 
almost a distinctive branch. 


A New DEPARTURE. 


In 1890 the International Typographical Union founded a home 
for the care of their sick, disabled, old, and infirm members. An 
unconditional gift of $10,000, tendered by George Washington 
Childs and Anthony J. Drexel, proprietors of the Philadelphia 
Ledger, to this union in 1886, formed the nucleus of the fund that 
erected the building, which is named after them. The Childs- 
Drexel Home for Union Printers is located in Colorado Springs, 
Col., upon a plat of ground comprising eighty acres, presented to 
the union by the citizens of that enterprising city. The building 
cost $65,000 and the furnishings $12,000 more, although many of 
the rooms were furnished by local unions and philanthropic persons. 
The main building is four stories and basement in height. Towers 
one hundred feet high project from the north and south ends, afford- 
ing a splendid view of the country. The building is one hundred 
and forty-four feet long by forty-four feet wide, with a wing twenty 
by forty feet, and is built of gray lava-stone with sandstone trim- 
mings. ‘There are sixty-three rooms, steam-heated, and provided 
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with electric lights and all modern improvements. At present 


there are seventy inmates. Applicants for admission must be 


recommended by the local unions of which they are members. ‘This 
institution is maintained by a per capita tax of five cents per month, 
amounting to about $25,000 per annum, and is governed by a board 
of trustees. As compositors are affected, more or less, with pul- 
monary complaints on account of the close confinement of thei 
work, many of them owe their lives to a year’s sojourn at this home 
and the influence of the health-giving climate of Colorado, and have 
been sent on their way rejoicing. While others, owing to old age 
and disabilities that the best of medical skill and careful nursing could 
not overcome, have spent their last days there, surrounded by every 
comfort that fraternal love could provide. Over two hundred, so 
far, have been participants in the benefits of this institution since 
its opening. 


*Out-oF-WorK ” BENEFIT. 


Very few organizations of national scope have adopted the out-of 
work benefit feature, but among the most prominent of those that 
have are the cigar-makers and German printers. The Cigar-makers’ 
Union provide a benefit of $3 per week, no beneficiary to receive in 
excess of $72 in any one year, Under their system, when a member 
draws benefits for six weeks, he is debarred from further benefit for 
seven weeks. This organization has also a feature whereby loans 
without interest, not exceeding $20, can be procured from local 
unions by travelling cigar-makers in search of work, to help them to 
the next town where work is available, provided an opportunity does 
not present itself for labor in the town or city in which they happen 
to be. The following statement of the amounts paid out for death, 
sick, out-of-work, and loan benefits by this organization is furnished 
by President G. W. Perkins: 


Travelling loan benefit, 1880 to 1896 . . . . ~. $590,414.00 
Siok Hemet, 5067 t06-910606... 6. « 2 ee we es 894,542.57 
Death benefit, 1881 to 1896 . ...... =. 353,894.90 


Out-of-work benefit, 1890 to 1896. . . . s 491,742.00 
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The German Typographical Union has the same plan almost as 
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the cigar-makers. With a membership of 1,200 they have paid 
benefits as follows : — 


Travelling benefit, 1884 to 1896. . . 2. . $5,639.94 
Sick benefit, 1884 to 1896 ......+.. 6,040.74 
Death benefit, 1884 to 1896 . . . . . . .. 79,047 -35 
Out-of-work benefit, 1884 to 1896 . . . . . 65,711.91 


Total . . . « «© » + + «© + $156,439.94 


The iron moulders, American flint-glass workers, Brotherhood of 
Painters, Amalgamated Carpenters, Journeymen Tailors, and United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners also make a specialty of 
sick or out-of-work benefits. 


To TIDE OVER. 


Several subordinate unions of the different trades have from 
time to. time adopted temporary out-of work benefits, to tide their 
membership over short periods of business depression, the most 
notable of these being New York Typographical Union No. 6, 
which paid out for this purpose during the financial slump of 1893- 
94 over $29,000. Some of the subordinate unions make out-of- 
work benefits a permanent feature, but require that the recipients shall 
be contributing members at least three months; but there is seldom 
a worthy case that does not receive some consideration. Irrespec- 
tive of the out-of-work feature of the trades-union is the feeling of 
self-reliance they instill in their membership. Members going from 
one town to another have the assurance that their lot is not wholly 
cast among strangers, as they are given a cordial welcome by their 
fellow-craftsmen, their immediate needs provided for, and an extra 
effort made to procure them employment. 


EMPLOYING “ SUBS.” 


Some unions — notably, the compositors — have a system of substi- 
tutes to give work to the unemployed members. That is, members 
who hold regular situations, and desire to rest for a day or two to 
attend to business or private matters, do so by placing substitutes — 
some of those not regularly employed — in their position, who, per- 
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forming the same work as the regular hands and with equal skill, 
receive the same compensation for the time they work. In this 
way, many of those not regularly employed work from two to six 
days per week. As both hands — the regular and substitute — usu- 
ally possess the same degree of skill, there can be no objection from 
the employer. But it is really doubtful in my mind whether the 
out-of-work benefit feature will be universally adopted by the trades- 
unions. It is, at best, a temporary expedient to tide members over 
enforced periods of idleness. Something more tangible and of last- 
ing benefit must be secured by the working classes. Of what avail 
are all the out-of-work benefits, as long as it is possible for a few 
corporations or syndicates to shut down their plants, and throw out 
of employment any time more men than all the trades-unions, 
churches, and eleemosynary institutions canfeed ? Society is now 
facing a crisis that is becoming more intense every day. Here we 
have in one of the most prosperous countries upon the face of the 
globe a million able-bodied workers seeking an opportunity to ac- 
quire a livelihood, and unable to find it; machinery and-improved 
methods of production displacing thousands more ; add to this the 
natural increase in population of half a million, and another half- 
million foreigners annually landed upon our shores to swell the 
number of competitors in an already congested labor market ; fac- 
tories shutting down on account of overproduction, and thousands 
starving or filling our poorhouses, and some, driven to despera 
tion, our jails; all natural opportunities monopolized; supreme 
courts vetoing all measures that have been passed from time to 
time by Congress and State legislatures to relieve the situation ; 


millions of acres of untilled lands held for speculative purposes by the 


few and millions of human beings homeless or crowded in unsavory 


tenements in our large cities. ‘This is a picture that is worthy of 
the contemplation of the thoughtful, and should press into service 
the brightest minds of the age, that they may evolve some method of 
toning down its frightful reality. 

This is the condition that confronts the workers of this country 
to-day, and one that trades-unions are striving to remedy by practi 
cal and logical means. Success does not always, perhaps, attend 
their efforts; but they are slowly, but surely, pushing upward and 
onward, gaining points, sometimes, by suffering some hardship, but 
always advancing. ‘They look after the immediate welfare of the 
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workers, and are the most potent friends the industrial class has. 
‘Their mission is a practical one, not theoretical. We have had the- 
oretical panaceas by the hundred thrown at us, but the people that 
preach them seldom make an effort to put them into practice. The 
trades-unions do very little upon theoretical lines, as their actions 
are prompted by the urgency of the ever-existing present. We real- 
ize that something must be done for the workers to relieve the pres- 
ent situation, and that it must be done quickly. Therefore, we take 
a practical view of the matter, and take up the point that seems to 
us needs most attention,— to create work for the unemployed. 

To do so, we must have some benefit from labor-saving machinery 
through shorter hours. Several of the trades have secured this 
boon,— notably, the cigar-makers, carpenters, bricklayers, and Ger- 
man compositors. ‘The reduction of the hours of labor will give em- 
ployment to many out of work, and give those at present overworked 
through long hours time to recuperate, and give some attention and 
study to such reforms as will be of more lasting benefit to man- 
kind. More leisure would necessarily increase the wants of all, as 
some would naturally acquire a taste for reading, more entertain- 
ment, better appointed homes, a greater amount of general social 
intercourse, not to speak of the intellectual, moral, and social im- 
provement that would necessarily result. In proportion to the ex- 
tent these new desires were gratified, they would gradually become 
urgent necessities, creating more work and opening new fields of 
industry for capital and labor. While shorter hours may not be the 
solution to the complex labor problem, there is no gainsaying that it 
will relieve its most acute form. 
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THE WORKING CHILD. 


BY FLORENCE KELLEY. 


STATE INSPECTOR OF FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS OF ILLINOIS 


There are two ways of dealing with the problem of the working 
child. One is to prohibit outright the employment of children under 
sixteen years of age, as Switzerland is doing. ‘The other is the 
method adopted by all manufacturing countries, including our own, 
and consists in legislating to keep in the market an abundant supply 
of child labor, while restricting, to some extent, some of the most 
flagrant abuses which accompany it. 

Thus the employment of excessively young children is now re- 
stricted in nearly every great manufacturing State by laws determin- 
ing the age under which no child shall be employed. This legally 
specified age varies from ten to fourteen years. In Illinois we have 
both ages. Children are prohibited from mining and manufacture 
to the age of fourteen years. Kor all other occupations the age of 
work is ten years for children with school permits, and thirteen 
years for children without them. And, as the permits are lavishly 
issued by the local school boards, children go to work at any age 
at which they can make themselves useful to employers. 

Under these provisions we have from 8,o00 to 10,000 children 
»etween fourteen and sixteen years of age at work in manufacture, 


nb 


and a very large body of younger children engaged in mercantile 


ind street ox cupations. 
Having been engaged for three years past in enforcing the scant 
b 
that the only way to deal effectively with the child-labor problem is 
to keep all the children in school, to turn all the working chil 
dren into school children, 


provisions of the Illinois law governing child labor, | am convinced 


We all assume, for instance, that there must be cash children and 
newsboys ; and we forget that they are an American invention, re 
garded with surprise and disapproval by foreigners who come to this 
country to investigate our educational system. We arrange news 
boys’ homes and lodging-houses and banks; newsboys’ picnics and 


treats, and even from time to time a theatre performance for the 


newsboys. But why have newsboys? Why not let the unemployed 
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men sell the papers, and the newsboys go to school, as our own 
children do? 

Let us have every child in school every day of the school year 
until he or she is sixteen years of age. Let us have manual training 
all the way up, and technical training the last two years. Let us 
prohibit all employment of children for wages until they are sixteen 
years of age, except at farming or gardening. ‘Then, after ten years 
of rigid enforcement of this, let us see whether we have not taken 
an unexpectedly long step in the direction of solving several prob 
lems connected with delinquency, the tramp difficulty, and the in 
competence of the unemployed. 


There are many opponents of this plan. ‘The manufacturers’ as 
sociations, the department stores, and that great telegraph company 


which, taking the whole country into consideration, probably em- 
ploys more children than any other single employer in the world. 
These opponents are perhaps open to the charge of being somewhat 
sordid. They are, however, no more effective and no more zealous 
than that other opponent whose motives none can impeach, and 
whose righteousness gives her activity in this pernicious direction a 
very considerable power. This is the philanthropist who appears 
before the legislature and in churches and benevolent societies, filled 
with apprehension lest, in saving these thousands of children whose 
sad lot forms, year after year, the burden of the report of the factory 
inspectors, we may perchance interfere with the highest moral wel- 
fare of the wortlry little boy who is supporting his mother and his 
sisters and brothers. 

The department stores are becoming more and more able to dis- 
pense with the cash children by substituting for them pneumatic 
tubes. The working-class vote is increasingly able to cope with the 
telegraph company in the legislatures, but for the philanthropist there 
secms to be no remedy. She is always getting work for deserving 
little boys under the legal age; and, not having had to support a 
family in her extreme youth as the legislator had often had to do 
she is far more relentless than he in her demand that the little boy 
shall do the whole duty of man. 

There is, however, one aspect of the child-labor question which 
will, in the course of time, perhaps soften even the heart of the 
philanthropist. This is the effect which early and enforced moral- 
ity, beyond the normal lot of little boys, has upon the conscientious 
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orphan who goes to work at ten or twelve or even fourteen years of 
age, eager to be as grown up as possible, and as useful to his mothe: 
ind his employer as any boy can be. I have seen scores of little 
lads like this; and there are hundreds of such little girls. Every 
quality of self-respect and eager love of service is conspicuously 
manifest in them for a little while. But precocity is as dangerous 
in morals as in intellect or genius. At seventeen the lad who prom- 
ised so nobly is a very different person. ‘The ruin wrought differs 
according to the temperament of the child. He may be merely a 
weary drudge, lacking in all the push and grit and pluck which 
every man needs who goes into the competition of life in this out 
century. Or he may be suffering from moral fatigue, a disease at 
least as rife as nervous prostration, though not so candidly diag- 
nosed by the physicians of our social ills. Or, as happens not 
rarely, the little lad may have succumbed to the temptations to 
which he ought never to have been exposed, and have stolen some 
of the cash which we unimaginatively set him to carrying in the 
midst of all the things which he longs to possess. 

How many cash boys and telegraph boys and newsboys have suc- 
cumbed to the temptations forced upon them in their work we do 
not know, even in these days of statistics and of child study. But 
we who .know the children by living where they live, and watching 
the temptations which their sordid home surroundings add to the 
temptations of their surroundings while at work, cannot fail to know 
that many a boy (who is discussed with greatest care after he has 
committed some offence) is the victim of the unwholesome standard 
of morals which set him to work to support his mother and the 
younger children before his moral development was equal to the 
strain, and left him as thoroughly the victim of overdriving as any 
young horse foundered by overdriving on the race track. 

One of the problems of the settlements is finding work for boys 
after they are too old for the messenger and _ telegraph boys’ 
uniforms. These boys have learned nothing in their work which is 
of any value to them. ‘There is no versatility in them which might 


make them desirable employees in the hobble-de-hoy age. ‘Their 


early eagerness to oblige, and to make a record of speed and prompt- 
ness, has all oozed away. ‘They are no longer dazzled with the pros- 
pect of earning $2, or even $4, a week. 


They know most exactly 
the purchasing power of the wages they are likely to receive; and, 
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balancing the fatigue and exertion against the pay, they simply sit 
still, and wait for something to turn up. 

I do not mean that every working boy is morally ruined by his 
work; but I do mean that, the earlier the child goes to work, the 
greater the probability of this ruin. I mean, too, that there is to 
be gained, from a scientific study of the working children, an irra- 
diating side-light upon the tramp question, the unemployed question, 
the drink question, and the whole ramifying question of the juvenile 
offender. 


The physical condition of working children has never received 
attention, so far as I know, in any systematic way. There are some 
desultory provisions in the New York and Illinois factory laws 
which show that there is a dim consciousness in the law-making 


mind that children may be put at work beyond their strength, unless 
there is supervision of them by some State officer. But these pro- 
visions are so loosely drawn that they are nugatory. The Illinois 
inspectors are urging upon the legislature the necessity of adding to 
the staff a physician who shall give her whole time to the care of 
the children. There is, at present, no such material available as 
such a physician could furnish, upon the condition of the children, 
except the records of measurements made by two volunteer physi- 
cians for the inspectors, in 1893 and 1894, covering about 200 
children, taken from the factories and workshops of Chicago. ‘These 
records, published in the Factory Inspectors’ Report for 1894, are 
startling in thé proportion which they show of undersized rachitic, 
consumptive children at work. They are, however, so limited in 
number that their principal value lies in indicating the wide field 
open for investigating the working child as compared with the schoo! 
child. What they show, comparatively, is that the stature of the 
working child is far less, upon the average, than that of the city 
school child. ‘The child study of the past ten years bears out the 
assertion that stature in children is indicative of general develop- 
ment, physical and mental. 

One other important consideration in favor of stopping the work 
of children and turning them over to the schools is the pauperizing 
effect upon the parents of letting children work. A very large part 
of the immigrants who come from Russia, Bohemia, Poland, and 
Italy, are attracted by the prospect of getting immediate cash returns 
from the labor of their children. I would not shut out these immi- 
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grants, but I would level them up to our standard by requiring 
them to support their children. One reason that these immigrants 
cling so closely to the great cities is that they find there far more 
opportunity to get money for their children’s work. ‘There is prob 
ably no one means of dispersing the disastrously growing colonies 
of our great cities so simple and effective as this one, of depriving 
the children of their immediate cash value. 

Of the fathers who escape the due penalty of their intemperance 
by shelving their parental duty upon the girls and boys, it can hardly 
be needful to speak ; though we do find, from time to time, a surpris 
Ing inversion of ideas, by which the child seems to be working be 
cause the father drinks, no account being taken of the possibility 
that the father may drink the more light-heartedly because the lad 
is paying the rent by his work. 

If there is any convincing argument in favor of the work of chil 
dren under sixteen years of age, I shall hope that it may be brought 
out in the discussions of this influential body. I have never heard 
one in the many years that | have been watching the movement of 
public opinion on this subject. 

The unmitigated evil of children’s work is now recognized by a 
growing body of physic ians. ‘The fac tory inspec tors of every State 
have joined their testimony to that of the working class in the de 
mand for the abolition of child labor. A few editors and preachers, 
chiefly such as have tasted the bitterness of too-early toil, are help- 
ing along the movement. If the philanthropists can only be induced 
to join with these in demanding for the children more school life and 


less toil, the day will be speedily won. 
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REPORT OF SOCIAL SETTLEMENT COMMITTEE. 


The accompanying tabulation has been made from the replies to 
certain inquiries sent out by the Social Settlement Committee of the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction, in order to prepare 
a report upon American settlements for the season of 1896. ‘The 
list of inquiries was sent to all the American settlements whose ex- 
istence was known, forty-four in number. ‘Twenty-seven made replies. 
It has not been possible to put down the full wording of all the 
answers not dealing solely with figures, but it is believed that a fair 
condensation of these replies has been made. The answers are 
only approximate as to numbers; and the whole table must be re- 
garded not as a piece of statistical work in the severe sense, but 
merely as a convenient way of placing before the eye a comparative 
view of the organization and work of most of the representative 
American settlements. It will be seen that the earliest settlements 
are less than seven years old; that they are all independent, with no 
uniformity as to organization or support. Some are incorporated, 
others not. It will be seen, too, that few own any property. 
(In each case when the property question is answered “ No,” 
there are doubtless some household effects of small value.) The 
number of residents varies at dates of reports from one to twenty. 
The proportion of college and university people is, in fact, much 
larger than the replies would indicate, as many residents have 
had university or college training, though they may not hold degrees. 
In the opinion of the committee the number of non-resident assist- 
ants is a most significant point, indicating the degree of acquaintance 
which the settlement makes possible between those people in a 
great town whose differing situations in life usually absolutely pre- 
clude personal knowledge of each other. It will be understood that 
the fersonne/ of the non-resident assistants is a changing one: the 
same fact as to residents is indicated in the answers stating average 
term of residents in the settlement. The replies to the inquiry as to 
lines of work pursued may be taken only as suggestive of its extent, 
and it is understood that no attempt is made to indicate the magni- 
tude of the work of each settlement. The replies are, in fact, only a 
confirmation of the statement made below, that each settlement does 
what its residents can do, and what, according to its own interpre- 
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tation, its neighborhood most needs. It is evident that the definition 
of a fellowship differs in different settlements, being in some cases 
given purely for investigation and research, in others for direct settle- 
ment work. It will be seen that nineteen of the settlements have no 
religious services. It should be stated, however, that all settle- 


ments, so far as known to the committee, are imbued ina sense 


deeper than that of creeds with a religious spirit. Probably the 


attitude of the majority of the settlements is that of the Philadelphia 
College Settlement, which has thus stated its views by its head, Miss 
Katherine Davis : 

We have no religious services. Each resident attends her own 
church, and we encourage our neighbors to do the same. = Our influ- 


ence is distinctly for re/igion, but not for any denomination or 
creed. 


The replies to the request for a definition of settlement have been 
necessarily omitted, being in some cases too long to use in this 
connection. In seven cases no reply was made to the request. 

All definitions agree in making residence in the district or neigh- 
borheod where work is undertaken an essential condition. Miss 


Helena S. Dudley, of Denison House, Boston, says : 


A group of educated men or women (or both) living among 
manual workers, in a neighborly and social spirit. Organized work 
is not essential, but is a convenient method of getting acquainted 
with people. Nothing is essential except residence and a spirit of 
brotherhood, expressed actively. 


The other replies do not add any conditions to the question, and 
the committee regards this one as_ representative and _ faithful. 
There is an unwillingness to define closely, and a belief expressed 
by all settlement people that the activities of every settlement must 
be governed by the needs of its neighborhood and the abilities of 
the residents obtainable. 

Time will undoubtedly bring a definiteness of scope and method 
which is now lacking. Should it bring at the same time institution- 
alism and rigidity of method, the essence of the present settlement 
idea would be destroyed. 
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THE CHRONIC INSANE POOR. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 


In presenting the twenty-third annual report of the section on 
insanity, a larger number of speakers has been enlisted than on 
some former occasions. Not only will there be papers presented 
on the subject assigned by the committee,— namely, “The Chronic 
Insane Poor,”— but other subjects of equal importance will be con- 
sidered. The care of the chronic and acute insane will be presented 
and discussed by advocates of different methods. State and county 
care will also be presented by advocates of both systems, and there 
will be a paper on the care of the criminal insane. 

The separation of the chronic insane from the acute is a question 
which is under discussion in several States, and one which must be 
dealt with in the near future in many States. The consensus of 
opinion of the members of this Conference will undoubtedly influence 
further legislation. 

SAMUEL BELL, M.D., 
Chairman of Committee. 


CARE OF THE CHRONIC INSANE, NEW YORK. 


BY GEORGE 0. HANLON, 


The State of New York, which is generally conceded to be one of 
the most progressive States in the Union in all matters pertaining to 
its charities, has continued to keep up with the great advance that 
is being made in the care of the insane ; and, while, perhaps, all that 
has been desired has not been attained, the work is going quietly 


it 
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and efficiently forward, and even greater results than now hoped for 
may be the outcome. 

The development of the present system, that of State care, is an 
interesting chapter in the history of New York State, being divided, 
as it is, into three distinct epochs, each being nurtured and fostered 
by the most celebrated alienists of their respective periods. 

Governor Throop, in his annual message to the legislature, in 
January, 1830, called the attention of the people, through their rep- 
resentatives, the legislators, in very pointed terms, to the neglect and 
privations to which the insane were then subjected in the poor- 
houses where they were confined, and concluded in this manner: 
“No restoration can be had under any such circumstances. Indeed, 
the instances are not rare of persons becoming incurable maniacs 
by these injudicious means.” Asa result of this message, the As- 
sembly of that year directed its Committee on Charitable Institu- 
tions to consider the matter, and report on the advisability of making 
further provision for ameliorating the condition of the insane. No 
action was taken on the report of this committee; and for six suc- 
cessive years this matter was called to the attention of the legislature, 
an equal number of reports were made, and yet no action was taken. 
All other means having failed to bring about the long-desired object, 
the State Medical Society took it in hand, presented a memorial to 
the legislature, praying for a suitable State asylum for the insane ; 
and that year the first act was passed, providing for the establishment 
of the New York State Lunatic Asylum at Utica. By the establish- 
ment of this asylum the first step was taken in recognition of the 
principle of State care for the insane. ‘The work was pushed to 
rapid completion, and opened for patients in 1843. The basis and 
burden of appeal for aid in establishing this asylum was to afford 
relief to the wretchedness, neglect, and abuse which so notoriously 
prevailed in the almshouses, jails, and other abodes of the insane; 
and yet, at this early date in the history of the State care for the 
insane, the relief afforded was indeed limited. The number of in- 
sane in almshouses remained practically unchanged; and, it might 
be said, the very class for whom the asylum was created were dis- 
criminated against, for the act which organized it made no extended 
provision for the chronic insane, establishing it simply as a hospital 


or curative institution, preference being given to recent cases, and 
authorizing those in authority to declare all persons under treatment 
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two years or over incurable, and, if they so desired, return them to 
the almshouses or other places of detention, to abolish which the 
asylum was created. No one will question for a moment the injus- 


tice of such a decree; for are there not many who recover after many 


years’ confinement? And was it not impolitic for the State to recog- 
nize an arbitrary limitation to the curability of insanity ? 

On account of this recognition, of an imaginary pathological condi- 
tion that does not exist, the terms “chronicity ” and “ incurability ”’ soon 
become synonymous ; and the use as such has been encouraged by 
continued relegation of the so-called incurable insane from hospitals 
to poorhouses or other places of custody, without hope of further 
intelligent observation or treatment. However, this class was not 
long left without a champion for its cause and rights ; for any one 
who has read the appeals made by Miss Dix to the legislature, at 
various times, must agree they were the most eloquent and pathetic 
ever made in behalf of a suffering humanity. Although she sug- 
gested a plan of relief, no further action was taken or relief afforded. 

From the various counties of the State there met in convention in 
1855 the superintendents of the poor, who, realizing their inability 
to properly provide for this class of insane, appealed to the legis- 
lature, asking relief for the suffering and pauper insane. As a re- 
sult of this appeal, successive committees were appointed and suc- 
cessive reports made of investigations ; and yet the poorhouses were 
overrun, 

In 1864 Dr. Willard, then secretary of the New York State Medi- 
cal Society, was authorized by an act of the legislature “ to investi- 
gate the condition of the insane poor in the various almshouses, in- 
sane asylums, and other institutions where insane are kept.” ‘The 
facts gathered and the report made presented the condition of the 
nearly two thousand chronic cases as most “deplorable.’’ This re- 
port backed by the governor, the memorial of Miss Dix, the pre- 
vious reports of the various senate commissions, were parts of a 
continuous movement, culminating in the creation of the Willard 
Asylum for the Chronic Insane. It took its name from the author 
of the report, and not only changed the policy of the State in regard 
to the care of the chronic insane, but departed from the established 
custom of linear construction in its buildings. At the time much 
unfavorable criticism was aroused, and a prognosis of failure was 
made. However, experience has proved the practicability of the 
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plan; and the principle here originated has been extended and 
adopted by other institutions. 

Thus we see the first State care act give way to the second, and 
we see the beginning of a more humane and broader policy in the 
care of the chronic insane. But the end did not come for a quar- 
ter of a century, when the third and last State care act went into 
full operation. From this beginning this policy of State care for 
the insane grew rapidly in favor, and was strengthened by subse- 
quent legislation; for soon additional provision was made for the 
acute and chronic insane, and we see springing up in various parts 
of the State and pushed to rapid completion new asylum buildings, 
until 1893, when we find accommodation made in State hospitals 
for every insane person then confined in almshouses. ‘Thus, after 
an agitation which continued many years, the legislature in 18go0, 
by the enactment of Section 126 of the laws of that year, passed 
what is now known as the State Care Act, and which opens to us 
the third and last epoch in the history of the State’s care of its 
acute and chronic insane. 

In its practical effects this act abolished all county asylums, It 
repealed the barbarous statute of 1842, which recognized a legal 


distinction between the acute and chronic insane. It removed the 


stigma of the word “chronic” from the Willard and Binghamton 
Asylums. It placed all hospitals upon an equal footing in this re- 
spect, and provided that their operation thereafter should be con- 
ducted with reference to the cure of all, and not a part of their 
inmates. ‘Thus we see, for the first time in the history of the State, 
the law recognized the possibility of a cure of all its insane, and 
declared that never again should any of them be abandoned to in- 
curability. 

New buildings on a less expensive scale have been added as 
needed to the existing hospitals, in order to carry out this principle, 
and thus enable each district to provide for its own chronic insane. 
All the hospitals have taken on this character, and an agitation of 
the question of returning to the old system would find a small 
following. 

The means of amusement, recreation, and employment, are practi- 
cally the same in all the State hospitals. The time, 
ingenuity of the officers are taxed to afford means of 
monotony and tedium of ward life. Schools are now 


patience, and 
relieving the 
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most of the hospitals, and they are found a valuable addition in con- 
nection with other remedial agents. 

Until a recent date the matter of occupation as a remedial agent 
in the treatment of insanity was too little valued or appreciated. 
At present, however, it is receiving the attention which it demands; 
while the work done and the means provided for occupation in one 
hospital is simply a repetition of what is being done in each of the 
others. It is not necessary to present any tabulated forms, but 
simply to mention a few of the industries already established,— up- 
holstering, shoemaking, laundry-work, printing, painting, carpenter- 
ing, brush-making, book-binding, sewing, knitting, weaving, and the 
following of agricultural pursuits on an extensive scale. 

Since the abolishment of the almshouses as custodial homes for 
the chronic insane, the tendency has been toward enlarged freedom 
and liberty for the individual; and for some time there has been in 
operation in the various hospitals the open ward system, and now 
during certain hours of the day the doors of the wards are left open . 
for the unrestricted egress of patients, and to those who inspire con- 
fidence, and show their ability to restrain themselves within pre- 
scribed limits, paroies are given, either general or limited to the hos- 
pital grounds. Airing courts are a matter of history, and the result 
of their abolition is highly satisfactory. The patients appreciate the 
greater liberty allowed them, and efforts to escape are less frequent. 

To meet the modern requirements for medical care and successful 
treatment of patients suffering from acute and chronic mental dis- 
ease, the hospitals of New York were never better prepared than at 
present. The rigid enforcement of a civil service examination gives 
a guarantee of good medical attainments, and reduces the influence 
of politics and favoritism in appointments; and now that training 
schools for nurses have been established, and are in successful oper- 
ation in all the hospitals, there is insured to every patient the most 
skilful nursing throughout the course of their mental affliction or 
during any intervening physical ailment. 

In closing this brief and imperfect review of the system for the 
care of the chronic insane in New York, I cannot do better than quote 
Dr. Wise, one of New York’s most advanced and progressive alienists : 


The evolution of our present hospital system of treatment and 
care of the insane has been progressing for two decades with 
quite an unchecked growth. ‘To those interested and engaged in 
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the care of the insane for that period, in full or in large part, it does 
not require the acuteness of perception recorded of the warder of 
the Scandinavian gods, the subtlety of whose ear was so great that 
he could hear the grass growing in the meadows and the wool on 
the backs of the sheep, to have this patent to them. Any claim 
which crowds these changes into the past few years is not properly 
endowed. Jack and the bean-stalk cannot be emulated in the con- 
version of our great institutions from indifferent to good; but the 
matured results must have had time for their growth and ripening, 
and the vital forces must have operated internally, and have not been 
manipulated from external agencies. 


The problem is ever before us; but we have profited by the expe- 


riences wrought by time and labor, and have endeavored to apply 


this experience to the ever-changing conditions that are with us. 
How well we have succeeded in doing this we ask you to judge ; and, 
if those of you who are not familiar with our system in the care of the 
chronic insane will avail yourselves of an opportunity to visit our 
hospitals, every opportunity will most cheerfully be accorded for 


forming a clear and intelligent opinion. 


COUNTY CARE OF THE INSANE UNDER STATE 
SUPERVISION. 


BY JAMES E. HEG, 


MEMBER STATE BOARD OF CONTROL OF WISCONSIN, 


Certain facts have been established beyond a doubt in what is 
known as the “Wisconsin system,” or county care of the insane 
under State supervision. ‘They rest upon no hypothesis nor course 
of reasoning. ‘They have gone into history, and no attempt is made 
by any fair-minded or well-posted man to contradict or question 
them even. It is upon this that we must rely rather than upon 
suppositions or theories or wishes and the like. 

Disclaiming any professional knowledge in the care of the insane, 
it will be all the more necessary for me to confine my statements en- 
tirely to facts that i know and things I have seen. I shall speak 


only of the county care of the insane as understood in Wisconsin, 
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Whether its success in Wisconsin is due to special laws or other 
causes not found elsewhere I do not feel qualified to say; but its 
success has been demonstrated by fifteen years trial, and the system 
is now a permanent institution of the State, which few would want 
to change. 

The most humane and generous care of the insane compatible 
with that economy rightly due to the tax-payers is the problem vex- 
ing the philanthropic mind nearly everywhere to-day; and, if the 
county care as exemplified in the Wisconsin system is not a complete 
solution of the question, it comes nearer to it than any plan yet de- 
vised and proved. 

This system rests upon two principles, economy and humanity, 
the true basic principles for the care of all our defective, delinquent, 
and dependent classes. ‘The present Wisconsin method of manag 
ing the insane was devised sixteen years ago by the State Board of 
Charities, now called Board of Control. In 1880 that board found 
in jails and poorhouses scattered throughout the State 533 insane 
crowded out of the hospitals, though the large Northern Hospital 
had been built only six years previous. ‘The State hospitals were so 
overfilled that a new case could be received only by sending away 
an old one. Reports from many States show that the same condition 
of affairs exists to-day in nearly every State in the Union, Insanity 
increases much more rapidly than the ability of the people to pay for 
the erection of the expensive and pretentious palaces in which from 
500 to 2,700 unfortunates can be herded, and which cost from $1,000 
to $2,500 per capita for the accommodations provided. Legislatures 
generally find so many needed avenues for the people’s hard-earned 
money that they cannot be blamed for not realizing as acutely as 
those who have immediate care of the insane the great increase of 
people with minds diseased. In every State is heard the urgent cry 
for more hospital capacity; but, alas! in how few of them is the ery 
heeded and relief given ! 

In the report of the Indiana Conference of Charities for 1895 the 
statement is made by Dr. S. E. Smith, in an argument for the State 
care of the insane, that there are about 700 insane in that State 
“ worthy of hospital care and treatment, yet denied this aid because 
the State has not made its accommodations keep pace with the 
needs.” Ina recent report of the Ohio Board of Charities the state- 
ment is made that in November, 1895, there were 1,422 insane in the 
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county intirmaries or poorhouses ot Ohio, the condition ol whom 


was reported as truly pitiable. From a late report from New Jersey, 
made by the able secretary of the State Board, Mrs. Williamson, we 
notice that 189 insane are kept in almshouses ; and a loud call for 


reform in this line is made. 


a 
The report of nearly every State we 
have been able to examine is of similar character or even worse, and 
this shows that the State care of the insane does not mean the care 
of a// the insane. 


The condition of the 533 insane found in jails and poorhouses by 


the old State Board of Charities in 1880 was deplorable in the ex 


treme, But the saddening record of inhumanity, neglect, and bru 


tality, was in no wise different from that which could be told by any 
of you who are at all familiar with the care of the insane crowded 
out of the hospitals and asylums into jails and poorhouses. Raving 
maniacs were found in cells of jails, where they had spent months ; 
women were found literally in pens, with no beds but loose straw ; 
others were in cellars and basement cells or chained to staples in the 
walls. ‘The record is indeed sickening; but is it worse than can be 
seen even now in many States where the State care of the insane is 
the policy f 

The original intention of the Board of Charities was to provide for 
the 533 only, or rather to provide for the surplus insane who could 


not be cared for in the State hospitals. But the idea soon developed 


into the present system, which fifteen years has demonstrated to be 
eminently satisfactory. ‘To-day Wisconsin has over 4,000 insane, 
and not one of them is in a poorhouse or jail, And, what is more, 
every insane person in the State is cared for, Can any other State 
say as much ? 


The law under which the Wisconsin county asylums for the 
chronic insane were organized was passed in 1881, and was entitled 
“An act to provide for the humane care of the chronic insane not 
otherwise provided for.”’ 

It, in brief, provided that such counties as provide for their own 
chronic insane, wader such rules as the State Board of Charities should 
prescribe, on the properly veritied certificates of said board to the 
Secretary of State, should receive the sum of $1.50 per week for 


each person so cared for. 


The chronic insane only are provided for in these county asylums, 


while the hospitals are kept for the acute cases entirely. More 


than 
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2,700 chronic insane are now being cared for in the 23 county 


asylums, and fully as well cared for as in any State institution in the 
country. ‘To have cared for these by the State would have re- 
quired buildings that would have cost $2,000,000, To have 


. 


ob- 
tained that immense sum from the legislature would have been 


almost impossible, and, if possible, would have entailed heavy 
burdens on the people already deeply taxed. 

For each person cared for in our State hospitals the county to 
which he belongs pays $1.50 and his clothing bill to the State. For 
each inmate of a county asylum the State pays the county $1.50. It 
will thus be seen that a county caring for its own insane really gets 
$3.25 a week in what it saves and what it receives. 

$3.25 a week is about as low as most State institutions in the 
country are able to care for their chronic insane. Very few, count- 
ing salaries, clothing, subsistence, fuel, and repairs, are as low even 
as this. ‘The average weekly cost of keeping the insane in the 
county asylums, counting everything, is about $1.75, or an average 
gain of $1.50 per week for each inmate. Out of this gain the 
counties that have had asylums ten or twelve years have paid for 
their entire permanent investment in land, buildings, improvements, 
and repairs. In other words, the people have paid no more than 
they otherwise would have had to pay for the care of these insane 
in State institutions, yet have been able to save enough in twelve 
years to pay for their entire investment in handsome buildings, large 
farms, barns, andthe like. As a matter of economy, could any bet- 
ter showing be made than this? 

But some one says, “ You must starve your insane, to be able to 
make the weekly average as low as $1.75." By no means. I have 
visited nearly all of these asylums at meal-time ; and I believe that 
the inmates are fully as well fed as in any State asylum for chronics 
in the country, if, indeed, not much better fed. I have with me 
statements showing the dietary established in each county institu- 
tion, which I shall be glad to have any one examine. I have veri 
fied the statements made in these papers, and know that the facts 
are as represented. 

Nearly all of the 23 asylums have a common dining-room, with 
seating capacity for all the inmates. With the kitchen adjoining, 
the food is served warm and in good condition. ‘The tables of the 
dining-room are covered with cloth, and in season are graced with 
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flowers. The walls have pictures; and, in general, the room is the 
cheerful and pleasant apartment that it is in the ordinary home. 
Waiter girls, neatly attired, attend to the wants of the patients, and 
see that every one has all he wants. Few homes have a more ample 
variety, more abundant supply, and better cooked meals than one 
finds always in these county asylums. Indeed, the inmates live as 
well as the average well-to-do American citizen, farmer, or mechanic. 

How is it that this can be done for $1.75 per week or less? In 
the State hospitals the cost per patient for wages and salaries is 
from $75 to $100 per year; while in the county asylums, with no 
expensive corps of officers, the average cost is about $26.50 pet 
capita. 

In the State hospitals, for subsistence the expense is about $65 ; 
while in the county asylums, the inmates being almost all employed 
in some productive work, raising to a great extent the food con 
sumed, the expense is but a trifle over $27 a year for each inmate, 
In some of the county asylums the inmates make all of the clothing, 
shoes, etce., used; and in all of them the women’s clothing is made. 

The county asylum farms contain from 80 to 500 acres of choice 
land. Such of the inmates as are able and willing to work — and 
a large percentage are both— help to raise the greater amount of 
the food consumed ; and this necessarily reduces the cost of the sub 
sistence. And in these farms lies the secret of the beneficial results 
that are manifested in the county asylums. Occupation is found, 
if possibie, for every inmate not entirely bed-ridden, with the result 
that the demented are roused from their stupor, the violent become 
calm and quiet, the filthy become cleanly, and the physical condi 
tion of a large proportion is decidedly improved, 


In nearly all of these asylums are hospital rooms for the sick, but 


there so few are ill at any one time that I have never yet seen any 


of these hospitals in use as such, A small bedroom off from some 
ward is all that is necessary, and is better when one is sick, because 
more homelike and cheerful than the larger hospital apartment, 

But it is not alone that the system is sO economical that it is so 
well liked, but because it is the most humane plan yet devised, and 
has accomplished results not dreamed of by the originators. In the 
first place, it permits the energies of the larger State hospitals to be 
devoted entirely to the cure of the curable, a consideration that 


must not be ignored. These hospitals are not weighed down by the 
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care of a large number of unimprovable cases, but are purely and 
wholly hospitals for the new cases of insanity, in the fullest sense of 
the word. 

Speaking of the condition in the Indiana State care institutions, 
Dr. Smith said in his paper before referred to: 


The overcrowded wards prevent early and prompt admission of 
new cases. ‘That delay in the treatment of the acutely insane, under 
the most favorable surroundings, is harmful, and diminishes the 
chances of safe recovery, will be denied by no one. Our first duty 
is to the curable insane, and nothing should be omitted looking to 
a restoration to health and useful citizenship. 


On that principle we are working in Wisconsin. In the work that 
is being done in its State hospitals Wisconsin takes great pride. 
We invite comparison with that wrought in any other State for 
the scientific and progressive interest in and investigation of the 
problems of practical psychiatry, and in the results upon the mind 
diseased. 

The insane are committed first to the hospitals. So long as there 
is any hope that hospital treatment can benefit either the mind or 
the body of the patient, he is kept at the hospital; but, when it is 
felt that there is no hope for his recovery under existing conditions, 
the patient is transferred to the county asylum nearest to his home 


and relatives. The superintendent of the hospital and the physician 


certify to the Board of Control that the patient is eligible and _ suit- 
able for transfer as being probably incurable. The Board of Control 
then issues orders for his transfer. Notice of the transfer is sent 
by the superintendent of the hospital to the relatives of the patient, 
who are free to visit him at the asylum at nearly all times. One of 
the real benefits of the system is that it educates the masses in the 
care of the insane, in that it brings this unfortunate class closer to 
the people. All of these asylums have a large number of visitors, 
some having as many as a hundred a day at times. All of them 
have been obliged, in self-defence, to forbid Sunday visits ; but at 
other times there are few days that do not bring some friends and 
relatives to the inmates. This constant influx of visitors prevents 
the abuse or neglect of inmates, even if there were a disposition in 
that direction. 

We hear much from the State care advocates about the proverbial 
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stinginess of the county boards in making appropriations for these 
asylums. But, as a matter of fact, there has been no cause for com 
plaint in Wisconsin. 

The State Board of Control is the only medium through which 
a county can get any money from the State treasury; and, if this 
board does its duty, there will be no trouble with the county 
authorities. 

The State Board of Control is compelled by law to visit and in 
spect these asylums at least once every ninety days. Frequent visits 
are made without notice and at all times of the day. If the county 
authorities fail to properly care for the insane in any county asylum, 
the State Board can, and undoubtedly would, immediately transfer 
the insane in that asylum to some other institution, or it would with- 
hold the payment of State money to the asylum until everything was 
arranged to the satisfaction of the board. The superintendents of 
these asylums are very proud of their particular institution, and all 
seem to be deeply in love with their work. ‘They consult the State 
Board often, and I have never found one who was not glad to receive 
official visits of inspection. 

As a rule, the counties have been liberal with their appropriations 
for ail purposes, and have often given more money than is needed. 
The State Board and the local boards have worked in the greatest 
harmony, and suggestions of the State Board are acted on with cheer- 
fulness and alacrity. The local trustees are in nearly every instance 
the most prominent men in the county. They have the respect of 
their fellow-citizens in a marked degree, and all of them take special 
interest in the work of these asylums. ‘They know every inmate and 
the circumstances of each case. Their hearts are in the work, and 
they give valuable and splendid service to the cause of humanity. 

There is considerable strife among the counties as to which shall 
build the next asylum needed, and applications are before the board 
at alltimes. The board first grants permission to some county to 
build an asylum, limiting the capacity of the same, generally to 1oo 
or 125. ‘Then all plans for buildings are submitted to the board for 
approval, and changes are made in accordance with the suggestions 
of the board. Some of the newer asylums are beautiful structures, 
finished in hard wood, with an abundant supply of water, lighted by 


electricity, and heated by steam. It has often been noticed, how- 


ever, that, the nearer to his normal condition the patient gets, the 


cree semana ane 
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better is the result. The majority of the inmates come from very 
poor homes, and to keep them in the palaces built for the insane in 
many of the States does not benefit the patients unaccustomed to 
such splendor and luxury. 


The more homelike the buildings and rooms are, the less formality 


and restraint, the better the inmates get along, and the greater the 
chances appear for their recovery. Quite a number do recover. 
For the year ending March 1 of this year there were 38 recoveries ; 
while fully too were absent on leave, visiting their old homes. 
More than 60 per cent. of the entire number of inmates were 
on parole, and allowed to go about the farm without an attend- 
ant. Less than 1 per cent. were under restraint at any time. The 
doors are wide open all the day, and but few patients are kept in 
the wards. 

Considerable stress is laid by the opponents of this system on the 
necessity of medical attendance. We go on the broad theory that 
there is nothing further that medical treatment can do for the dis- 
eased mind. All that can be done in the hospitals has been done. 
The physician is needed only for the ordinary and usual complaints 
of a similar number of normal people. <A physician is appointed for 
each institution. He visits the same at regular and stated intervals, 
usually once or twice a week. In an emergency requiring the imme- 
diate services of a physician, he can be called by telephone in most 
asylums, and respond to a call in from fifteen minutes for the nearest 
to an hour for the farthest. Out of a total of about 2,800 there 
were 145 deaths for the year ending March 1. Is the death-rate at 
the State care institutions any less than this? 

So far as I can learn and so far as my observation goes, the 
amount of medical treatment which the chronic insane receive at the 
State care asylums is limited to an autopsy, and such treatment of 
physical infirmities as is always found in any large body of humanity, 
whether in or out of an asylum, 

There can be, indeed, no question that with occupation for nearly 
every patient, with almost perfect liberty, open doors, no restraint of 
any sort, with general dining-room, home comforts of all kinds, and 
that personal individual attention absolutely essential to the in- 
sane, there is a decided improvement in the mental as well as the 
physical condition of at least four-fifths of all those who are sent to 
these asylums. The secret lies in the plain fact that the insane are 
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treated as human beings. The life of a patient in the county asylum 
is freer and less artificial than in the hospital. He is near to his 
people, if they wish to see him. He has larger liberty and more 
labor. ‘The simple life and healthful work of the farm induce vigor 


of muscle and tranquillity of mind. The little remnant of intellect 


that each one has left is busied with the petty cares that each day 


brings. And thus in comparative serenity and peace the flying years 
go by, until one day the “ beautiful angel of death” sets the clouded 
spirit free. 

Allow me to add the testimony of one or two well-informed gentle 
men who have visited our county asylums, and studied the system. 
Hon. J. R. Elder, a member of the State Board of Charities of In 
diana, said in a paper to this Conference : 


On a visit to Wisconsin, I learned how they care for their insane. 
That was a new development to me, to see one hundred insane peo 
ple in one building, men and women taken from the poorhouses and 
State hospitals, in charge of one male and one female superintend 
ent, doing all the work of the house and a large farm, with no doors 
locked, no resident physician, coming and going as they pleased, as 
contented and happy as they could be in their condition. Wisconsin 
has accomplished what other States must do. More than half of the 
present inmates in our State hospitals could be cared for in this 
way,— better for the harmless insane, much better and cheaper for 
the State. 


So great authority as F. B. Sanborn, of Massachusetts, who has 
made a full and thorough study of this question, said to this Confer- 
ence in 1892: 


I make the assertion, and I challenge any one to prove the con 
trary, that the State of Wisconsin comes at this moment nearer to 
the ideal standard of providing for every person the treatment best 
adapted to his needs than any State in the Union. I have studied 
this matter for years, have watched and examined the Wisconsin 
system, and have repeatedly stated (and it has never been disap 
proved) that the insane of Wisconsin are better provided for in all 
the essentials of treatment than the insane of any other State. 


In order to settle this question, however, I would herewith urge 
this Conference to appoint a committee to visit as many of our 
twenty-three county asylums as may be possible, talk with the in 


mates, examine into the dietary, the work and daily life of these 
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institutions, and make a report of their investigations to the next 
Conference. 

The State Board of Control of Wisconsin will do all in its power 
to make such investigation complete and thorough, and will aid this 
committee in every possible way. Is not the duty of this Confer- 
ence clear? 


SPECIAL TREATMENT OF THE INSANE IN 
PRISONS. 
BY DR. JULES MOREL, OF GHENT, BELGIUM, 


The 25th of May, 1891, is a memorable date for all charitable 
persons taking a cordial interest in questions of criminality. Mr. 


Jules Lejeune, Minister of Justice, then inaugurated a medico-psy- 


chological service in the Belgian prisons, and appointed three 
alienists for this work. 

It will not be useless to give here the principal rules of this ser- 
vice. ‘The prisons are divided into three districts. Each alienist 
has to serve in nearly ten prisons. ‘The alienists are advised by the 
governors of their districts when the conduct of a prisoner seems ab- 
normal; and, without delay, the doctors have to see and examine the 
prisoner, and to make afterward a report upon the case. 

If the prisoner is certified to be insane, and in such a way that he 
cannot be kept in prison without prejudice to his mental health or 
for the security of the establishment, the doctor makes a certificate 
to send the patient to a lunatic asylum. 

The alienists also in their respective districts make medical psy- 
chological examinations each time they are required by the Minister 
of Justice. After ‘each examination and in addition to the report to 
be sent to the Minister of Justice, they report briefly in a case-book 
the results of their investigations. For each prison there is also 
a case-book. The alienists eventually mention in it the special 
cautions to be taken for the prisoner, the nature of his supervision, 
the regimen, the treatment prescribed, etc. 

The alienists must take notice of the criminal case-book of each 
prisoner under their care. The staff of the prison also give them, 
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concerning the same prisoner, all information they judge necessary 
for their own sake and in the interest of their examination, 

They may even ask the Minister of :Justice, if they want it, for the 
judicial case-book of the prisoners under their care. 

They may not utilize for scientific work the information and docu 
ments they note down during the examinations, except with the 
approval of the Minister of Justice under whose authority they act. 

Every three months the alienists in their respective districts make 
a general inspection of all prisoners condemned for more than six 
months and who have been punished several times in a short period, 
and also those condemned for murder, manslaughter, arson, or out 
rage on decency, and who have been committed since the last in 
spection. They have not to examine the accused before trial. Each 
prisoner who has attempted suicide must be submitted to the alienist. 
Cases of delirium tremens and of epilepsy belong to the regular doc 
tor of the prison. 

The governor of the prison, when giving notice of a supposed in 
sane prisoner to the alienist, mentions in his letter the name and the 
Christian name, the date, nature, and cause of his condemnation, 
the date of his commitment, and the date of his liberation. He will 
also mention the different peculiarities of the prisoner noticed by his 
staff. 

At the same time that he gives notice to the alienist concerning 


a convict supposed insane the governor writes to the local author 


ities (Burgomaster), in order to obtain information concerning the 


antecedents, in a mental point of view, of the prisoner and_ his 
family, following this formula : 

A. Jnformation as to the mental antecedents of the prisoner, 1. 
During the time he was in your commune did he show ideas of 
suicide? 2. Did he give other signs of mental disorder? 3. Has 
he been ill? (Mention especially the wounds of the scalp, nervous 
diseases, fits.) 

B. As to the mental situation of his family, Do you know mem- 
bers of his family who have been insane? (If yes, mention the 
asylum where they have been patients or who have attempted suicide 
or were intemperate. ) 

A copy of the information obtained from the local authorities is 
given to the alienist. The governor also gives him an abstract of 
the register of the moral history of the prisoner submitted to ex 
amination. 
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If the alienist does not reside in the town where the prison is, the 
usual physician of the prison will help the alienist, taking care that 


the medical prescriptions of the latter are complied with strictly. 


I think this abstract of the rules is of importance, in order to know 
the value of the medical-psychological service in the Belgian prisons. 
So far as I know, the same service has not been organized anywhere 
else; and a five years’ experience enables me _ to-day to present 
briefly its results. It may not be possible to make one understand 
the high value of such an organization, and I cheerfully admit that 
in the beginning I had not the opinion of it that I have now. Every 
day new observations confirm the necessity of a similar service in 
all prisons. One must be a medical-psychologist, and likewise a 
philanthropist, in order fully to understand what enormous good 
and blessing can be done by the presence of an alienist among the 
insane prisoners. Moreover, the sooner the cases come under 
observation, the easier and more successful is the treatment. ‘The 
proportion of recoveries mentioned will prove this. 

The organization of the service of mental medicine in the Belgium 
prisons had been preceded by an investigation in the central prison 
of Louvain of about three hundred criminals. The examination of 
these criminals disclosed a dozen men suffering from mental diseases, 
whose real state of mind had been unacknowledged ; and these were 
sent to our hospital for the insane. 

The service of mental medicine in our country has afforded very 
great advantages. All prisoners whose conduct is neither regular 
nor reasonable, and whose state of mind seems perfect to the 
governor of a prison, are submitted to a medico-psychological exam- 
ination; and after this the doctor reports each case to the Minister 
of Justice. His reports finish with the recommendations which he 
judges necessary. 

In case the alienist finds among prisoners a man afflicted with 
mental trouble, he examines the nature and prognosis of the case, 
and may submit him to treatment if he thinks the patient susceptible 
of getting better or recovering after a short time. This arrangement, 
deserving of the highest praise, has led to the happy result that 
forty-eight men in two hundred and seventy-eight cases afflicted with 
insanity have been cured without passing through our hospital for the 
insane, and that /wenty-nine other men quite harmless or susceptible of 
speedy recovery have been kept under observation. 
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The insane prisoners kept under observation in the Belgian 


prisons are the object of very particular care; and the prescriptions 


of the alienist are observed to the letter, so that it can be shown 
that they are as well treated as if they had been shut up in a special 
hospital. 

It is easy to see the great importance of this humanitarian measure. 
The criminal is already stained by his proved criminality. Often he 
is abandoned by all his family and acquaintances, and those who 
are left who know his antecedents are not often disposed to put 
confidence in him, ‘This is generally so in our country. If the 
criminal has the misfortune to become mentally troubled, if, as. it 
is generally done in the prisons of the world, the doors of the 
prison are only opened to put him in a lunatic asylum, and he is 
fortunate enough to return to health, and consequently to recover 
his liberty, his reputation is spotted twice. There is little doubt it 
will be known that besides the prison he went through a lunatic 
asylum, and thus every hope of getting an honorable situation in 
society becomes considerably diminished. 

The prison books are unknown to the public. Only the governor 
and a few guardians who have been in the secret of the situation of 
those who suffer or have suffered from mental disorders, and no 
authority besides the Minister of Justice, know how the prisoner has 
spent his time behind the bolted doors, ‘The criminal who has suf 
fered from insanity during the time of his detention must feel 
happy to think that the disease through which he has passed is un 
known to the world. He is not tormented by the hard thoughts that 
would oppress him, had he been kept both in the prison and the 
lunatic asylum. 

The great value of this advantage, morally and materially speaking, 
cannot be denied, as very often the insane prisoner will continue 
his work during the time of his disease, and the government, as in 
many other countries, retains a certain part of the earnings of 
the criminal. But, if the prisoner is sent to a hospital for the in- 
sane, the government, first of all, loses this advantage. ‘Then it is to 
be considered that the daily cost in a lunatic asylum is always higher 
than ina prison. Finally, in Belgium there is more work in the prisons 
than in the asylums, and, work being a part of the moral treatment 


in insanity, the insane put into an asylum lose this great benefit. 


65 prisoners out of 278 cases examined were sent to a_ hos 
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pital for the insane, including some prisoners found insane from 
the day of their detention, others whose mental health was incom- 
patible with the regimen of the prison, and some who were unable to 
live at liberty at the expiration of their sentence. 

If we compare the number of prisoners declared insane and 
sent to a hospital with those 48 who have had the good fortune 
to be cured during their detention, or with the 29 who have re- 
mained under observation because in their actual situation they did 
not trouble the regular system of the prison, or else remained in the 
hope of recovery in the jail itself, we cannot deny that these results 
are very advantageous, and deserve to be known to those who take 
an interest in the work of charity. 

Charity seeks not to harm any one. Charity understands that 
everything, humanly possible, should be done, not only to improve 
the prisoner during his incarceration, but afterward when at liberty. 
I have already mentioned this last point. Let us add to this great 
charitable act that the insane prisoner has been, so to say, sur- 
rounded with a certain mystery, that generally the prisoner from his 
malady did not make known to his family the mental disorder 
through which he has passed, and his parents, children, brothers 
and sisters, are quite ignorant of this sad complication. Still more, 
of course, do his friends and the public remain ignorant, and fort 
unately so; for how often would it happen, had his illness been 
known, that thoughtless, uncharitable people would profit by this 
sad_ situation to injure or compromise his family in one way or 
another? 

The more one thinks of the advantages resulting from a medico- 
psychological service in the prisons, and of the necessity of its exist- 
ence, the more one must affirm that this is a necessity, and that all 
prisons ought to have a competent medico-psychologist, able to in- 
tervene as soon as possible, and combat or relieve the evil of insan- 
ity from its beginning. 

The medico-psychologist has special modes of treating his insane 
patients. He soon gains the confidence of such patients as still 
keep some reason, and this number is not small. In many cases he 
becomes their confidant, and this confidence enables him to treat 
them sometimes with astonishing success. 

Not rarely does it happen that he obtains their confession of crim- 
inality,— avowals that magistrates have been unable to draw from 
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them. Many of these patients know the purpose of the doctor 


they understand the protecting hand stretched out to them. And | 


certify that this feeling of confidence enormously favors the mission 
to be performed,—- the treatment of the insane in the real meaning 
of the word. ‘The moral power of the alienist in the prisons is of 


the highest importance. 

Besides the 67 insane criminals sent to hospitals for the insane, 
besides the 48 criminals cured of their mental disorder during thei 
detention, and the 29 prisoners kept under observation on account 
of certain symptoms of mental derangement, the remaining 134 
prisoners who were the object of a medico-psychological examina 
tion furnished a first series of 66 prisoners that offered not the 


slightest symptom of real insanity. In these 66 there were 14 who 


feigned madness. In a second series of 56 prisoners there was no 
mental trouble, but a certain degree of physical degeneration. ‘The 
other prisoners, 12 in number, were epileptics. 

(he prisoners who feigned insanity nearly all had one aim in 
doing so. Many feigned the mental disease in the hope of being 
sent to a lunatic asylum, where they know the treatment is milder 
and more agreeable than in prison, where sometimes they may take 
walks outside, where they are more free, with more comfort, where, 
if they work, they may spend their earnings at leisure. Some others 
feigned madness in the hope of gaining the commiseration of the 
prison managers and obtaining favor in this way. 

The high proportion of other prisoners certified sound of mind, 
whether degenerate or not, or even epileptics, proves that Bel 
gian prisoners are the object of greater attention than formerly. 
Whereas before the organization of the medico-psychological ser 
vice many convicts, in consequence of their strange conduct, were 
considered as mutinous and often punished as such, at present this 
sort of punishment is reduced to a minimum. ‘The governor of the 
prison must judge the nature and the cause of the undisciplined 
and strange conduct, and in case of doubt he refers to the medico- 
psychologist. 

The service of mental medicine in the Belgian prisons has cer- 
tainly stimulated the attention and the zeal of their governors. 
Doubtless their observation of the convicts has become more scru- 


pulous ; for they well know that, in case the prisoners are put at the 


disposal of the alienist, they are obliged to report not only what has 


i 
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been observed concerning the supposed insanity, but also on the 
duration of the special treatment. ‘This attention from the keeper 
and the governor has a moral effect upon the patient, because he 
generally understands that medical care will be given immediately. 

It may not be necessary to add that the specialist from time to 
time finds an insane prisoner whose mental disorder has existed 
from the time of or even before the crime. In all such cases a spe- 
cial report is sent to the Minister of Justice. 


CARE OF THE CRIMINAL INSANE. 
BY DR. O. R, LONG, 


Many assume that insanity of the same form must in all cases be 
the same, and require similar treatment. ‘This is true in a measure, 
but there are forms of mental alienation that are characteristic of 
the criminal insane and of infrequent occurrence among the insane 
of the non-criminal class. But this portion of the subject will re- 
ceive here only the limited attention required in reference to its 
being a factor in calling for the special care of this class. 

It is the opinion of the writer that the criminal insane should be 
cared for in asylums devoted to the care of this class only. Before 
stating reasons for this opinion, it may be well to describe those who 
should be included in this classification : — 

1. Those who become insane while serving sentence for any 
crime. 


2. Those who have served in a penal institution, and subsequently 
become insane. 


3. A portion of those who commit crime, and are found to have 
been insane at the time of the commission of the act. 

Among the reasons calling for the separate care of this class of 
insane are the following: In many cases of the convict insane, en- 
vironment is the chief cause of the mental condition. ‘This is particu- 
larly true in cases of melancholia, a common form of insanity among 
first offenders. Environment in these cases includes quarters that 
are by no means cheerful, a rigid discipline, little or no oral commu- 
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nication with any one except those who have them in custody, and 
much else that pertains to what is considered good prison discipline, 
which need not be detailed here. As these conditions are often im- 
portant factors in the causation of the unsoundness of mind, change 
of environment would at once commend itself to any one conversant 
with the conditions. ‘This could of course be obtained by the trans 
fer of the patient to any hospital devoted to the care of the insane. 
But a moment’s reflection will demonstrate the impracticability of 
this, as the ordinary asylum is not constructed securely enough to 
insure the safe custody of the patient; and in many cases this is by 
no means the least important subject for consideration. This would 
preclude the transfer of those serving a long sentence ; for, however 
insane they may be, the criminal appears to preserve much of his 
cunning. In some cases there need be no apprehension in this di 
rection during the height of the attack, but consideration must be 
given to the fact that in the curable cases at some stage during con 
valescence the patient can exercise all the faculties of his mind as 
perfectly as at any time previous to the attack. And in the cases of 
the incurable, when the acute symptoms have subsided, and before 
decided dementia has resulted,—-and this may embrace a compara- 
tively long period,—the patient is often capable of great ingenuity 
in the way of planning an escape. ‘Then, too, it is readily seen that 
an attempt to care for the convict insane in an institution devoted to 
the care of the non-criminal class would result in an injustice to the 
latter in the direction of restricted liberty. ‘To insure the retention 
of the convict insane, most careful surveillance is requisite; and the 
open-door system with its benefit as a curative measure is out of the 
question. Hence the liberty of all is necessarily restricted, that the 
elopement of the criminal may not occur, 


While change of environment is important, not only from a hu- 


manitarian point of view, but that pensioners upon the public may 


be lessened, the safe custody of the patient is by no means the only 
reason nor the most important one calling for the separate care of 
this class. The average criminal through atavism, direct heredity, 
or primary degeneration, is morally defective; and he should be 
segregated, Obscenity, profanity, and most vicious practices are 
characteristic of this class, and to a degree of which the inexperi- 
enced can have no conception. Details of these particular ab- 
normalities would convince the most sceptical that no other reasons 
need be adduced to call for separation of the criminal class. 
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The entire life of the average criminal has been such that he 
regards himself as something of an Ishmaelite. With every man’s 
hand against him and his hand against every man’s, with him arbi- 
tration is an unknown method of settling disputes, except that 
enforced by the courts. Hence violent assaults are far more com- 
mon than among the non-criminal insane; and these are not con- 
fined to the period of greatest mental impairment, but are hardly 
less frequent among the convalescing. 


In defining those who, in my opinion, should be included in this 


classification under the third division, I included a portion only of 


those who are charged with crime, and are found to have been in- 
sane at the time of the commission of the act. Careful considera- 
tion of the previous history of these cases will often result in the 
conclusion that the offender, though insane when committing the act 
with which he is charged, is unquestionably a fit subject for treat- 
ment in an institution devoted to the care of the criminal insane. 
In many of these cases moral perverts of the lowest order will be 
found, and for this reason should not be associated with the non- 
criminal class. 

The States that have made provision for the care of the criminal 
insane, separate from the care of the non-criminal class, are Illinois, 
New York, and Michigan. 

It may not be inappropriate to add that, in my opinion, a hospital 
for the care of this class should not be located in the immediate 
vicinity of a pritson,—é¢., on grounds immediately adjoining a 
prison, and in construction the buildings should be as free from 
prison features as possible. These have a bearing on the curability 
of patients. 


V. 


Dhe Cpileptic. 


THE CARE OF EPILEPTICS. 
BY WM. PRYOR LETCHWORTH, LL.D. 


The praiseworthy example of some European countries in making 
special provision for epileptics has within a few years past been 
followed by some of our American States, and the deep interest 
taken in the movement by philanthropists promises to extend the 
reform so as to include in its beneficence vast numbers of sorely 
afflicted people. 

At the National Conference of Charities and Correction held at 
Nashville in 1894 it was my privilege to speak of the special provi- 
sion that had then been made for epileptics, and it has been 
thought best on this occasion to note the progress that has been 
made in this country during the past two years in caring for this 


long-neglected class. 


Ohio, the pioneer State in this humane work, has made very 


creditable progress. There were in the Hospital for Epileptics at 
Gallipolis on the 27th of April last 650 patients, 387 males and 
263 females. Some radical changes have been made in the plans 
and policy adopted at the outset for the development of the hospital. 
To the original estate of 1o5 acres have already been added 125 
acres; and it is intended to secure still more land in the future, 
either adjoining or as near as possible, for the establishment of a 
dairy farm and other agricultural pursuits, and erect at various 
places thereon cottages having accommodations for from 1o to 1 
patients each. 

So far as completed, the institution consists of 11 stone cottages, 
with capacities for from 50 to 75 inmates each; a main kitchen 


building; one dining-room building, with a capacity for 300; and 
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a boiler-house, with electric light plant attached. The buildings 
proposed to be erected this year, which will be placed at a con- 
siderable distance from those already constructed, consist of 2 


cottages for the insane, with accommodations for 100 patients each ; 


a laundry cottage for 75 patients; a school-house, industrial shops, 


and an additional dining-room. ‘These are practically all the build- 
ings that will be erected upon the grounds at present owned by the 
hospital. Dr. Rutter, the manager, says: - 


We have here established the nucleus for a large colony. ‘The 
buildings which are now completed, although close together, will fur- 
nish homes for all the artisans necessary, hospital care for those 
who are incapacitated for work, accommodations for imbeciles, 
idiots, and other helpless classes, for children whom it may be 
necessary to educate and instruct in trades, places for worship and 
amusement for the entire community, and a general centre for ad- 
ministration. 

We have been paying a great deal of attention to the investiga- 
tion of the causes and nature of epilepsy. We have a well-equipped 
laboratory, and are supplied with scientific investigators, whose time 
and attention are devoted entirely to observations of the malady. 
We are not prepared at present, however, to make any public state- 
ments concerning the scientific work done, although we have met 
with much encouragement. The improvement of the patients has 
been far beyond what we anticipated. I think the percentage of 
recoveries will reach between 5 and 1o per cent., although we are 
not able as yet to make a definite statement, since we do not con- 
sider a patient recovered until at least two years have elapsed since 
the last seizure. 


The repeated recommendations of the Board of Lunacy and 
Charity of Massachusetts have at length been adopted by the legis- 
lature of that State. An act was passed June 5, 1895, providing 
for the establishment of a special epileptic hospital, and authorizing 
the issue of bonds for $160,000 for the purpose of carrying out the 
enterprise. The property formerly occupied by the Primary School 
at Monson has been set apart as a foundation for the hospital, under 
the title of the Massachusetts Hospital for Epileptics. ‘“ Any adult 
person, not a criminal, who is subject to epilepsy, provided such 
person be neither an idiot, an inebriate, or violently insane,” may 
be received into the institution in the manner prescribed by statute. 
The trustees of the hospital are also authorized to receive and de- 
tain therein as a boarder and patient any person subject to epilepsy 
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who is desirous of submitting himself for treatment and who makes 
written application therefor, but whose mental condition is not such 
as to render it legal to grant a certificate of insanity in his case. 
No such person shall be detained for more than three months afte: 
having given written notice of his intention or desire to leave the 
hospital. The statute requires that every patient admitted shall be 
reported, with full particulars, to the State Board of Lunacy and 
Charity. 

The affairs of the institution are directed by a board of seven 
trustees appointed by the governor. ‘wo of the members are phy 
sicians, and two of them are women. ‘The superintendent is Dr. 
Owen Copp, formerly first assistant of the Taunton Lunatic Hospital. 
Ihe site selected is a desirable one; and the farm, consisting of 
>34 acres, affords opportunity for outdoor employment of — the 
patients. Some of the old buildings have been disposed of at 
auction ; and new ones, conforming to a general plan now preparing, 
are being erected. It is not expected that patients can be received 
for about two years. 


The capacity of the hospital will be for 200 patients. 


The statute 
provides that on its opening all epileptics other than criminals, idiots, 


inebriates, or those violently insane, who have been committed to any 


lunatic hospital, may be transferred by the Board of Lunacy and 
Charity to the hospital. When the board has reason to believe that 
any epileptic of the class described is confined in any almshouse or 
other place and deprived of proper treatment or care, whether such 
epileptic is a public charge or not, it may cause the transfer ot 
commitment of such person to the hospital. ‘The board is required to 
transfer from the hospital to some State lunatic hospital or asylum 
such inmates as may be found to be violently insane. Patients able 
to pay for their support, or having kindred bound by law to maintain 
them, are required to pay the charge for their care at a rate to be 
fixed by the board of trustees. Other inmates having legal settle 
ments in Massachusetts shall be paid for by their places of settle 
ment, and such as have no settlement in the State shell be paid for 
by the Commonwealth. 

The New Jersey legislature of 1895, by a concurrent resolution 
of the Senate and General Assembly, provided for the appointment 
by the governor of a commission consisting of five persons — three 
physicians and two laymen — to make a careful investigation of the 
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needs and condition of epileptic persons throughout the State, and 
to report to the next legislature. The commission was specially 
charged to visit the State institution for epileptics in Ohio and that 
in New York. Acting upon this report, the legislature of 1896 
passed an act providing for the establishment of a colony on land be- 
longing to the State; but for economic reasons the bill was vetoed 
by the governor. Professor S. O. Garrison, who was largely instru- 
mental in founding the work of caring for the feeble-minded in 
New Jersey, was the secretary and one of the leading spirits of the 
commission referred to, 

The State of Pennsylvania has made no special provision for adult 
epileptics, although strenuous efforts have been put forth to create 
such. Epileptic children are admitted to the Pennsylvania Training 
School for Feeble-minded Children at Elwyn, where they occupy 
separate departments, one for boys and one for girls. 

The Pennsylvania Epileptic Hospital in Philadelphia, which was 
originally established as St. Clement’s General Hospital, has, by re- 
cent action of the court, been merged with the Pennsylvania col- 
ony farm for epileptics, under the title of the Pennsylvania Epileptic 
Hospital and Colony Farm. <A farm has recently been purchased at 
Oakbourne in Chester County, upon which buildings are about to be 


erected out of a gift of $50,000 made for this special purpose by 
Henry C. Lea. 


The institution known as the Passavant Memorial Homes at 
Rochester, thirty’ miles from Pittsburg, was opened for patients 
in June, 1895. The three buildings occupied are pleasantly situated 
on a hillside overlooking the city of Rochester. The affairs of the 
corporation are controlled by a board of twelve trustees, and its im- 
mediate management is confided to an order of Deaconesses of the 
Lutheran Church. A farm superintendent operates the farm. Adults 
of both sexes and children are received. The endeavor is made to 
conduct the work on the same benevolent principle as at Bielefeld 

A movement to establish a home for epileptics in Maryland orig- 
inated in 1892 with the Waverly Circle of the King’s Daughters and 
Sons of that State, and reached fruition in 1894, when an old country 
home at Port Deposit, picturesquely situated on a bluff overlooking 
the Susquehanna River, was given by Mrs. Woodward Abrahams 
and her children to the King’s Daughters and Sons for the establish- 
ment of the Silver Cross Home for Epileptics. This is a small 
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institution, but is doing a good work, and promises to extend it 


to USC 


fulness. ‘The home is sustained almost wholly by private con 


tributions. 

\t the Maryland Asylum and Training School for Feeble-minded, 
situated at Owing’s Mills, there has just been completed a comfort 
able cottage for epileptic children, which was built out of a private 
gift of $5,500 made for this particular object. ‘The cottage is heated 
by hot water, has school and play rooms, and is capable of accom 
modating 29 inmates. ‘This institution receives inmates from all 
the counties in the State. It is governed by a board of visitors ap 
pointed by the governor, and is insufficiently supported by State ap 
propriations. Dr. L. Gibbons Smart is the medical superintendent. 

No special provision has been made by the State for epileptics. 
The need for such is pressing. Mr. John M. Glenn says that * en 
couragement is found in the fact that the public conscience is 
awakening gradually to this need, and we hope to see proper pro 
vision made in a few years.” 

Dr. William Francis Drewry, superintendent of the Central State 


Hospital of Virginia, has long been deeply interested in the epileptics 


of that State; and through his persistent efforts a bill was passed by 


the legislature, appointing a commission to investigate and report 
upon the needs of this class and the duty of the State toward it. 
Mr. Drewry is a member of the commission, which is now engaged 
upon its report; and from it we may hope ultimately for the estab- 
lishment of a colony for this class. 

It is gratifying to be able to state that there is now in process of 
erection at the Central State Hospital at Petersburg a separate and 
distinct building for colored insane epileptics of the State. 

In Michigan a new institution has been established at Lapeer, 
called the Michigan Home for Feeble-minded and Epileptics. As 
yet only cottages for the feeble-minded have been erected. An 
appropriation was made in 1895 for one cottage for epileptics, but 
the money is not available until 1897. The home, when completed, 
will care for epileptics separate and apart from the feeble-minded. 
The institution will be under the control of one board and the super- 
intendency of one physician. It will be so planned as to effect a 
complete classification of the inmates in different buildings. Insane 
epileptics are at present cared for in the State asylums for the 
insane, 
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The Minnesota State School for Feeble-minded has an excellent 
building to accommodate 150 women and girls of the custodial class. 
In this building a ward is set apart for the exclusive use of epileptics, 
under the care of day and night nurses. This arrangement is re- 
garded as a great improvement on the old plan of mingling the 
epileptics with the feeble-minded children. It is intended soon to 
open a similar building for 150 boys, and to extend the same system 
to that building. This plan is regarded, however, as but a tem- 
porary one. 

The number of epileptics in the California Home for the Care and 
Training of Feeble-minded Children at Eldridge has increased from 
100 in 1894 to 150 at the present time. <A detached building, called 
the Manse, in which are domiciled a section of epileptic boys, is sit- 
uated on rising ground, commanding a fine view of mountain range 
and extended valley ; and a well-made carriage drive and a substan- 
tial plank walk lead from it to the main building of the home. The 
Manse is but one story in height, and the north and south wings are 
connected to the centre building by wide glass corridors. ‘The entire 


building is heated by large open fireplaces, well guarded by heavy 


screens, 

Epileptics in California suffering from violent attacks and consid- 
ered dangerous are committed to the insane asylums in the same 
manner as the ordinary insane, and no provision is made by the 
State for adult sane epileptics. The landed estate of the home at 
Eldridge comprises 1,700 acres, and there is in contemplation the 
establishment on this tract of an epileptic colony. It is claimed that 
the site is an ideal one for this purpose, and that the work need not 
interfere with that of caring for the feeble-minded. 

The act establishing the Craig Colony for epileptics in New York 
State, which passed the legislature in 1894, was so amended in 1895 
as to increase its managing board from five to twelve members, one 
from each of the eight judicial districts of the State, and one addi- 
tional from each of the four districts in Western New York, where 
the institution is located. The board is at present composed of nine 
men and three women. ‘The statute authorizes the admission of sane 
dependent epileptics of all ages, who are residents of the State and 
supported at public expense. Such are designated State patients, 
and each county is required to contribute $30 per annum for clothing 
for each patient it sends to the institution. Other epileptics, if ac- 
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commodations exist, are admitted as private patients, subject to such 
charges as may be thought just by the superintendent. Epileptics 
becoming insane are transferred to the State hospitals. 


During the year 1895 one of the groups of buildings on the estate 


of 1,800 acres was remodelled and put in order for the reception of 


200 patients. ‘Two complete water systems were introduced— one 


from springs on the hills, for drinking and culinary purposes, and 
another from Kishaqua Creek, for protection against fire and for 
sewerage purposes. The buildings are warmed by steam, lighted by 
electricity, and supplied with rain, or shower, baths. The legislature 
has appropriated a sufficient sum this year to remodel the other of 
the two original groups of buildings formerly occupied by the 
Shakers, and to erect a hospital building. Hereafter it is proposed 
to build cottages to accommodate from tro to 15 patients each, for 
the better classification of the inmates. ‘The first patient was re 
ceived in January last. ‘There are about too now in the colony, and 
new cases are constantly arriving. ‘The sexes 


are about equally 
divided. 


It is a noteworthy fact that, with but a single exception, every 


patient admitted has increased in weight and improved in health, 
having gained from 3 to 16 pounds. 

In the dietary vegetables and fruit predominate. Soup of some 
kind is supplied six days in the week; and either fresh fish, eggs, 
mutton, or beef, is supplied daily. Pork in every form, and cabbages 
and cucumbers, are prohibited. ‘lwo ounces of butter and all the 
milk desired are supplied each day. ‘The food is carefully prepared 
on scientific principles by an expert cook, who has passed a civil 
service competitive examination. Rich pastry is avoided, the pud 
dings are plain and light, and the food is not highly seasoned. As 
soon as practicable after admission, each patient’s teeth are exam 
ined, and, if need be, diseased cavities are filled with composition, 
“old snags” extracted, and the mouth made healthy. Asa rule, the 
patients are in far better spirits and more cheerful than on arrival. 

With very few exceptions all are willing and desire to be employed ; 
and on this point Dr. Spratling holds very decided views, believing 
labor suited to the capacity and habits of the individual to be the 
best of remedial agents and outdoor employment particularly desi: 
able. After the gardening season began, he organized a company of 


women and girls for garden work, to serve under the direction of a 
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nurse who acts as instructor and labors with them. Some of the 
women are engaged in the kitchen, store-rooms, sewing-room, and 
laundry. In the various operations of farming and caring for stock 
a considerable number of men are employed. An accurate account 
is kept of every hour’s labor and what is performed, the exact 
duration of each attack and its peculiar characteristics, and the 
number of attacks under each kind of occupation, in order to deter- 
mine what kind of employment is best for the patient. 

Under the medical, dietetic, and labor treatment the number of 
attacks has been in some cases reduced from 4 and 5 a daytora 
day, and later to intervals of several weeks, and in some instances 
from daily attacks to intervals of several months. Dr. Spratling is 
of the opinion that three years should elapse without an attack 
before a patient can be pronounced cured. 

Thus far the colony has met the expectations of its founders, 
managers, and, so far as | can learn, of all interested in it. 

Although considerable attention has been bestowed upon the 
subject in some of the remaining States of the Union and in Can- 


ada, there has not yet been, so far as I can learn, any practical 


results from these efforts. In some of the States no public provision 
exists for epileptics, whether sane or insane, adults or children, 
unless they require confinement for the public safety; in others, 
both sane and insane epileptics are committed to institutions for the 
insane ; in others, they are sent to county poorhouses or almshouses, 
where their condition is deplorable. Great numbers throughout the 
country are intermittingly aided by outdoor relief or suffer from lack 
of any care suited to their peculiar needs. It surely behooves the 
members of this Conference to bring the attention of their represen- 
tatives in their several legislatures to the necessity of providing 
proper means for the care and treatment of a class appealing so 
strongly to our sympathies. 


VI. 


Dhe FZeebleaninded, 


PERMANENT CUSTODIAL CARE. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE CARE OF THE FEEBLE- 
MINDED 


BY ALEXANDER JOHNSON, CHAIRMAN, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF INDIANA SCHOOL FOR FEEBLE-MINDED. 


In accordance with the expressed desire of the Executive Com- 
mittee of this Conference, and also with the courtesy due from a 
chairman to the members of his committee, | have endeavored to 
make the paper which I am now to read the report of the whole 
committee, and not merely that of a chairman. 

‘To attain this desirable end, I addressed a letter to each member 
of the committee some months ago, asking for suggestions as to the 
form and substance of this report and for answers to several ques 
tions. Among these questions the most important were two, 
namely: What departments of the work of those in care of the 
feeble-minded have had least attention at the sessions of this Con 
ference during the past five years? and What subject in this connec 
tion most needs calling to the attention of the great body of the 
charitable public, whom we who are engaged in the work, hope to 
reach through the National Conference ? 

| wrote at the same time, and in similar terms, to a number of 
other persons, not members of the committee, but who have been for 
many years active members of this Conference. 


While waiting for the answers to come, my own mind was not idle. 


Not only did I think earnestly of the report I was to read to-day, 


but I took part in one State Conference of Charities, and read the 


proceedings of others at which the care of the feeble-minded was 
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discussed. The more | thought and the more I read, the more did 
one subject appear the most important. In fact, the sense of its 
gravity has grown upon me, until not only does it seem the most 
serious of the many subjects that solicit the attention of those con- 
cerned in my specialty, but, even when I compare it with the many 
urgent and grave questions which this Conference considers, I can 
not think of one more urgent, more grave, and the neglect of which 
will have more serious consequences of social and economic injury 
to this great Commonwealth. 

This conception of vast and overshadowing importance has been 
re-enforced by a fact which at first caused me some surprise; namely, 
that every one of my correspondents, both the members of the com- 
mittee and the others I have mentioned (except a few who declined 
to express an opinion on the ground that they lacked the necessary 
basis of information), agree in thinking that this subject which to me 
appears so grave and so urgent is the one topic connected with the 
care of the feeble-minded which most needs the consideration of the 
general public, especially of those who are influential in the making 
of laws and the choosing of methods. This important subject is the 
one announced as the topic of this report; namely, ‘ Permanent 
Custodial Care.” 

Concerning this let me quote from a few of the many letters re- 
ceived in answer to my questions. 

From a member of a State Board of Control : — 


Pound hard on the idea that the State owes it to posterity to 
minimize the burden of the congenitally unfit, and that the only way 
to do this is to make adequate provision for the training and cus- 
todial care of the feeble-minded. 


From a member of a State Board of Education : — 


The custodial department, its right to the perpetual guardian- 
ship of all the feeble-minded, that none of them may marry and re- 
produce themselves. 


From the Superintendent of a State School for Feeble-minded : 


The asylum and custodial departments, from the standpoint of 
permanent detention ; and that those belonging to the school depart- 
ment, when dismissed from thence, be classified as custodials, carry- 
ing out the idea thus that permanent detention should be advocated 
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for all classes. Further, that there is more danger from dismissing 
the high-grade children than from the lower or medium classes, for 
the reason that the probability of their propagation is greater than 
of the other classes. 


(My experience as an inspector of poorhouses does not contirm 
this last view, except as to the male sex. It is too terribly true that 
the prospect of propagation is equally certain with all the female 
idiots and imbeciles who are outside the State’s custodial care, no 
matter how low or how high their grade may be.) 


rom another superintendent : 


| do feel that preventive work among the feeble-minded should 
be kept prominently before the general public. 


From an officer of this Conference of many years’ standing : 


I think that the first duty is to deepen the sense of the responsi- 
bility of the State to exercise custodial care. ‘The more I read and 
study, the more I am convinced that the custodial care is the prime 
matter. I think it is the duty of the State Secretaries to create 
a commotion in their respective States, till the cases are all gath 
ered in, and the supply of imbecile babies from imbecile mothers is 
cut oft. 


Having decided, helped by the letters I have quoted and many 


more, that the need of permanent custodial care of the feeble 


minded was the topic which it was the duty of my committee to pre- 


sent the most strongly at this year’s Conference, I next turn to con- 
sider what has been said here upon the subject in past years. 

The care of the feeble-minded was first made the work of a regu- 
lar committee for the Eleventh Conference, which was held in St. 
Louis in 1884. Every year since then there has been a committee 
report. Twelve reports and sixteen other papers have been pre- 
sented ; and most of the leading specialists of this country, as well as 
the most experienced and best informed members of this Confer- 
ence, have been heard in the discussions. In preparing myself to 
write this report, | have read these reports, papers, and discussions, 
as well as similar documents read at State Conferences. As I read, 
I became impressed with the fact that no single topic connected with 
the feeble-minded has received such earnest setting forth in the past 


as the one I have chosen for our consideration to-day. 
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Our loved and lamented leader, Dr. Kerlin, made the first report ; 
and his paper is one of the classics upon the subject. He made 
very clear the necessity of the custodial care of the large majority of 
idiots and imbeciles, not only as a preventive measure of idiocy and 


imbecility, but for the diminution of crime, pauperism, and insanity, 


He says:- 


How many of your criminals, inebriates, and prostitutes are 
congenital imbeciles? How many of your insane are really feeble- 
minded or imbecile persons, wayward and neglected in their early 
training, and at last conveniently housed in hospitals, after having 
wrought mischief, entered social relations, reproduced their kind, 
antagonized experts and lawyers, puzzled philanthropists, and in 
every possible manner retaliated on their progenitors for their 
origin and on the community for their misapprehension? How 
many of your incorrigible boys, lodged in houses of refuge, to be 
half educated in letters and wholly unreached in morals, are sent into 
the community, the moral idiots they were in the beginning, only 
more powerfully armed for mischief? And pauperism breeding other 
paupers, what is it but imbecility let free to do its mischief? 


And further : — 


The State, adopting as its policy the protection in institutions of 
the defective classes, acquires a right of inquest into the causes 
generating this tremendous burden on the thrifty tax-payer, who 
must be protected from the rapacious social ills which deplete his 
own strength. 


In 1885 Dr. Kerlin again made the report, and gave a valuable 
summary of the progress of the different institutions at that time. 
Again he urges the need of permanent care, and closes his report 
with the well-known paragraph: - 


The future of this work contemplates far more than the gather- 
ing into training schools of a few hundred imperfect children. ‘The 
outcome of this philanthropic movement will establish the depend- 
ence of the defective classes on the strong arm of a paternal 
government. Here and there, scattered over the country, may be 
villages of the simple, made up of the warped, twisted, and incorri- 
gible, haply contributing to their own and the support of the more 
lowly. Cities of refuge in truth, havens in which all shall live con- 
tentedly, because no longer misunderstood, nor taxed with exactions 
beyond their mental or moral capacity. ‘They shall go out no more, 
and they shall neither marry nor be given in marriage in these 
havens dedicated to incompetence. 
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Dr. Kerlin, at St. Paul in 1886, once more presented the 
report ; and again was the case for permanent State control strongly 
stated. Dr. George H. Knight, in a paper on epileptics at the same 
Conference, showed the intimate relation of cause and effect between 
epilepsy in the parents and imbecility in the offspring, declaring 
that the marriage of epileptics is a crime, and that only by custodial 
care can it be entirely prevented, 

In 1887, at Omaha, Dr. Powell made the report; and again the 
case for the **Men and Women Children” was given to the public 
in language both forcible and true. Here also was a notable ad 
dress by Rev. M. McG. Dana. 

In 1889, at San Francisco, Mrs. Brown, of Massachusetts, again 
stated the need of permanent care, but suggested that the village 
almshouse ought to be a sufficiently safe and comfortable place for 
the adult who has a claim on the town. At this Conference there 
was a very full debate; and, perhaps because the professionals were 
largely absent, it was participated in by many of the strongest men 
of the Conference. As the debate passed from lip to lip, the need 
of permanent care was shown more strongly, until at the close of the 
debate there was but one opinion in the Conference on the subject ; 
and the State of California was warmly congratulated that it had 
purchased a beautiful ranch of 1,600 acres for its training school 
and asylum. 

In 1890, at Baltimore, again Dr. Kerlin read a paper on “The 
Moral Imbecile,” which, to judge by the discussion that followed, 
convinced every one not only that there is such a thing as moral 
imbecility, but that the State has not done its duty to its citizens 
until the moral imbeciles are recognized, and are segregated in safe, 
permanent, custodial care. 

kor the Conference of 1891 the name of the committee was 
changed to that on *‘ Custodial Care of Adult Idiots.” The report, 
by Dr. Fish was followed by a paper by Dr. Knight on the * Colony 


Plan,” and the two papers brought into the clearest light the propo 


sition that the road to custodial care is by way of the training 


school. In the debate that followed nothing elicited more interest 
and commendation than New York’s Custodial Asylum. 

In 1892, at Denver, the “ Colony Plan”’ was the title of the com- 
mittee, and again Doctors Knight and Fish were the chief speakers ; 


and, although the debate centred on the particular institution plan 
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known as the Colony, yet the urgent necessity of custodial care was 
shown both in the papers and the debate, and, in fact, was evident 
as causing the need for the Colony Plan. 

In 1893 was held the Twentieth or Historical Conference; and 
Dr, Fernald, of Massachusetts, gave us the history of the care of the 
feeble-minded. He sketched the beginnings of the institutions in 


this country, which at first were schools for the brightest and most 


improvable classes only, the so-called custodials being rejected as 
scholars or inmates. He showed how strong at first was the belief 
that the majority of the so-called improvable feeble-minded could be 
educated and trained, and finally discharged as self-supporting mem- 


bers of the community. He then told how this belief slowly 
changed with experience, until it became the different one that 
perhaps a majority of the whole number may be made self-support 
ing, under the guardianship of the institution, but that few can 
wisely be discharged to their own direction and control. He showed 
how the demand for the care of the custodial cases gradually be- 
came stronger and stronger, so that more and more of them were 
admitted to the training schools, until they now are nearly as numer- 
ous as the so-called improvable imbeciles. He said that the general 
belief has now come to be, as was stated by Dr. Kerlin ten years 
ago: first, that all or nearly all idiots and imbeciles are susceptible 
of some improvement; second, that perhaps 25 or 30 per cent. of 
the whole number may be made self-supporting in the institution ; 
third, that perhaps half of the remainder can be taught to do some- 
thing for themselves and others; fourth, that not more than 5 or 
10 per cent. can ever be safely discharged from the institution, and 
hence that permanent custodial care is the imperative need, not for 
as now 6,000 to 7,000 in this country, but 65,000 to 75,000, perhaps 
in another decade 100,000; and that no one thing to be done by 
the government has in it more promise of the truest philanthropy, 
the purest Christianity, and the wisest financial and social economy 
than the permanent custodial care of the feeble-minded. 

In 1893 was also held the International Congress which was an 
outgrowth of the National Conference, and here Doctors Knight, 
Rogers, and Wilmarth were the essayists ; and, again, the chief point 
made was the need of permanent custodial care. 

In 1894, at Nashville, the committee’s name had changed again ; 
and it appeared as the “ Committee on Feeble-minded and Epilep- 
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tics.” This year’s report was triply memorable. First for a paper 
by Miss Alice J. Mott, of Minnesota, full of accurate knowledge, 
wise philosophy, and tender sentiment. I cannot forbear quoting 


her concluding paragraph : 


Sentiment is inseparable from such work as this; that is, quick- 
ened feeling, tenderness, patience, self-forgetfulness. ‘These charac 
teristics, as they develop in the individual who devotes himself to 
the care of the witless, must develop, though slowly, in the national 
temper of a State which assumes maternal care of helpless, irre- 
sponsible innocence, 


The next memorable paper was one on Manual Training, by our 
friend Mrs. Barrows, whose absence we all deplore to-day. It was 
accompanied by an exhibition of handiwork from institutions of the 
feeble-minded, collected, arranged, and shown with rare skill and 
judgment. The third paper was by Mr. Letchworth, of New York. 
It told of what is doing abroad and at home for custodial care of 
epileptics, ending with a description of the then newly planned Craig 
Colony at Sonyea, N.Y., a permanent home for the epileptics of that 
State. 

lo come down to the last National Conference, that of 1895, Dr. 
Knight again had charge of the committee and its discussion. 
More than at any previous Conference, the papers and debates were 
directed to this subject, which, as I write and think about it, seems 
ever more and more important. After rereading the papers and the 
debate following, | feel that the attention of the Conference to the 
custodial care of the imbeciles, especially the females among them, 
has been cumulative, and that in New Haven the last word was said. 
That what now awaits us is to talk no more, but to d the thing 
that is so plainly indicated. 


| have rehearsed in this brief way what the National Conference 


has heard and said in the past, to call your attention as strongly as 


I might to this most urging and crying need, and also to emphasize 
the fact that the committee has nothing new to offer. The con 
sensus of opinion as to the general work has now for these thirteen 
years been almost unanimous, both as to what should be done and 
how it should be carried out. It is true that there has been some 
slight difference in opinion as to details, yet I believe that on few 
subjects represented at this Conference has there been such una- 
nimity even in detail. 
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Let me try to state as briefly and comprehensively as | may what 
the consensus of opinion is to which I have alluded. 

First, the task before us. ‘The Eleventh Federal Census shows in 
round numbers 95,000 idiots and imbeciles in the country. ‘The 
opinion of those best qualified to know the probable sources of error 
is that this number is under rather than over stated. A conservative 
estimate places those who, from their age, sex, and other conditions, 
need some good, wise, controlling care and guidance, at not less 
than 70,000. Of this number not quite 7,000 are under what we 
have been led to believe is the required degree of guidance and care. 
The remaining 63,000 are some in almshouses under good and care- 
ful management, where usually they simply exist at an expense to 
the tax-payer, at their best doing no harm. More are in almshouses 
where the management of them at any rate is neither good nor 


careful, and where they are doing mischief in many ways. Many 


are cared for at home by loving parents and friends; and many of 
these are under circumstances of heart-break almost inconceivable, 
a burden too heavy to be borne. Others are kept at home in alto- 
gether unfit surroundings, the objects of cruelty, abuse, and neg- 
lect. Many are wandering about in cities and village communities, 
corrupted and corrupting. 

Further, we believe — and I now speak, and through all this report 
I am entitled to speak, not for myself alone, but for the committee I 
represent, and for many of the best informed members of this Con- 
ference — that these neglected imbeciles are or will be the mothers 
and fathers, not only of a rising or rather a falling generation like 
themselves, but of a larger number, not to be classed as idiots, but as 
insane, as paupers, as prostitutes, as defectives, as tramps, as crimi- 
nals. We believe that this neglected imbecile population has been 
in the past and will be in the immediate future the source of a vast 
amount (some of us believe of much more than half) of that part of 
the citizens’ burden which is devoted to the departments of Charities 
and Correction. We therefore believe that to segregate this great 
number, even if the cost should be as great per capita as it is in the 
most costly of our present institutions, would be a measure of finan- 
cial economy to the Commonwealth. 

But we take much higher ground than that of financial economy. 
We believe that it is our duty, that we are bound by ties of blood 
which we dare not repudiate, to care for these our weaker sisters and 
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brothers, to protect them from wicked men and from their own un 
controlled passions and impulses. We believe the mother State (and 
that means ourselves in our corporate capacity) has a duty to her 
helpless children, entirely independent and above the duty to protect 
the pockets of the tax-payer from their assaults,— that it is her duty 
to make their lives as harmless, as useful, and as happy as their con 
dition admits, that it is her sacred privilege as well as her duty to 
gather up the fragments, that nothing be lost. 


We believe that it is possible to do this heroic task of caring for 


and protecting the whole class of imbeciles and idiots, that some day 


it will be done, and that it will result, when that day comes, in mak 
ing the social State safer, sweeter, and saner. 

As to how it must be done, on this point we are also largely 
unanimous. I will state as succinctly as I can the opinion in which 
this committee agrees, and which is in most part the opinion of 
those to whom I have so often referred, the intelligent and well-in 
formed members of this Conference. 

First, we believe with Seguin and Kerlin, and Knight and Wilbur, 
and many more of our illustrious leaders and prophets of the new 
day, that, beginning with the training of the young (I quote the 
words of Seguin, speaking of those he taught and trained), “ not 
one idiot in a thousand has been entirely refractory to treatment, not 
one in a hundred but has been made happy and healthy. More 
than 30 per cent. can be taught to conform to social and moral law, 
and rendered capable of order and good feeling, and of working like 
two-thirds of a man.” 

We believe that the way to begin in every State is with the chil 
dren in the training school. The experience of forty years has 
shown, in the imbecile as in the normal person, that the young are 
more susceptible to improvement than the mature. ‘Therefore, we 
would say to every State contemplating its share in this work, 
“Begin with your training school as a nucleus.” Whether it would 
be possible at once to take into custodial care the present genera 
tion of imbeciles, and make 30 to 50 per cent. of them self-sustain 
ing, may well be questioned ; but few superintendents of State insti 
tutions for the feeble-minded doubt that, given room and_ oppor- 
tunity, fully 50 pel cent. of those received under ten years of age 
can be educated to se!f support at maturity (note that I say self- 


support, not self-direction), and that of the other 50 per cent. more 
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than half may be taught to do something at least for themselves and 
others. 

Beginning, then, with those who are children in years as well as 
in intellect, we would organize our training school so as to develop 
the whole being, physically, intellectually, and spiritually. Physical 
training means much, but chiefly good food and wisely adapted ex- 
ercise. ‘The shambling, unsteady gait must be changed to an erect 
and cheerful walk. The limp and nerveless or the all too nervous 
and jerky hands must be strengthened and steadied. The eyes 
must be trained to see, the ears to hear. The organs of taste and 
smell must be developed. Along with all this training, education of 
the intellect and of the emotions goes hand in hand. The exercises 
of the kindergarten are repeated and continued more or less all 
through the school life. In every form of exercise and instruction 
the order is from the larger, more obvious and simple, very slowly, 
to the finer, more delicate and complex. Not merely much repeti- 
tion, but quantity of impression, is needful. The color blocks must 
be larger, the sounds more positive, the contrasts greater, than with 
normal children. 

The school proper begins below or with the kindergarten, and for 
many it ends there: but for the better-grade children the school 
course ends in the shops. ‘The industrial department where shoes, 
clothing, mattresses, brushes, tables, etc., are made, is the high 
school of the feeble-minded. Yet many who utterly fail in purely 
mental work, to whom the simplest mathematics is impossible, and 
even reading is above their power, can be taught to use their hands 
and fingers, and do simple mechanical work. 

When the time comes that all has been learned that the school 
can teach, when progress is no longer made in mental work,— and 
that time usually comes and is plainly indicated,—- then the graduate, 
having previously for a year or two spent half a day in the shops 
and half a day in the school, becomes a regular member of the in- 
dustrial department or the farm or of the domestic brigade. Per- 
haps he has been employed for part of each day in the care of the 
weaker and more helpless of his own kind. Most touching of all 
the touching sights in the institution is to see the tenderness and 
patience exercised by a great, big, overgrown man-baby toward 
a tiny child-baby, when put into his care. Here is a place which the 
imbecile can fill, often as well as and certainly more willingly than 
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a hired helper. For the one thing that the feeble child must have, 
no matter how many so-called necessaries he can do without, is love 
from the one who tends him. With whatever defect, the capacity 
of loving is usually present, and must have its vent. ‘The very need 
of some one to love, which in the outside world so often betrays the 
poor feeble-minded girl, in the institution may make her chief use- 
fulness. 

Among the many children admitted is a class which every school- 
teacher has moaned over and worn herself out on. | mean the 
dullards who with no effort can be kept up with the class, but re- 
main behind year after year. When these children receive the 
stimuli cf our training schools, many of them respond, and become 
our bright scholars. After five or seven years of study, exercise, 
work, and play with us, they are often fit to go into the world as full 
citizens in every respect; and from this class come the few whom we 
expect to graduate and dismiss. For the really feeble-minded we 
have not this hope. We can teach them much, but one thing we 
cannot; and that is, good common sense and judgment. Horse- 
sense is born, and not made. For them we must have the villages 
of the simple, to use Dr. Kerlin’s word. 

I have said that, supposing the cost per capita of caring for all the 
feeble-minded of the nation were as high as that of our most costly 
training schools, it would be a paying investment to spend the 
money; but the truth is that the wise and common-sense care of 
these people is really very inexpensive. ‘Their proper care would 
probably cost far less than their reckless no-care costs now. For the 
able-bodied and cleanly, even of those unable to work, it is but a 
trifle; while those who have been trained are now actually made so 
nearly self-supporting as to be surprising to those who have not con- 
sidered it. 

No institution publishes, or perhaps accurately knows, the compara- 
tive cost of its different classes of inmates. Suppose from a training 
school 25 per cent. of its inmates being graduates were detailed to 
the industrial departments or to help as care-takers. A correct way 
to estimate the per capita cost would be to divide the total main- 
tenance in different proportion by the number of school and low- 
grade children, leaving out the older high-grade children as _ self-sup 
porting. 


In the institution of which I have charge, we have two divisions of 
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girls and two of boys above the school age, about 120 in all, whom 
we class as our industrial grade. Each of these does work enough 
to defray the cost of his own food and clothing. On our Colony 
Farm we have 43 boys. 20 are excellent workers, the other 23 are 
upper-grade custodia!s, principally occupied, at present, in helping 
to clean up some rough ground, but really doing very little work. 
The entire Colony pays its way with the product of the labor of the 
brighter boys. 

[ am quite sure that with sufficient farm land, and in connection 
with our present institution, the adult able-bodied imbeciles of both 
sexes could be kept in our State at a weekly cost of not more than 
$1 per capita in addition to what the farm would produce. The 
great advantage of keeping the adult custodial departments under 
the same general management as the training school is that the 
labor of the former can be used to better advantage in connection 
with the school than in any other way. 

If my estimate is within bounds, the entire money cost of removing 
this dreadful stain from our nation would be, after an expenditure 
by each State of an average amount of less than half a million for 
lands and building, a maintenance fund of about ten cents per annum 
from each of the inhabitants of the United States. 

How foolish is the action of the public in saving such a small 
amount at the spigot and wasting so profusely at the bung! Ought 
not this question to be made a burning one? Ought not every one 
convinced of these facts to cry aloud, and spare not, until the legis- 
lature of every State shall have the facts burned into their hearts and 
consciences, as they are now into ours? 

Unfortunately, it is the superintendents of State institutions who 
are usually compelled to propose the extension of their work. And 
then they are accused of extravagance, of a desire to glorify them- 
selves at the expense of the tax-payer. The truth is that they are 
the ones who feel most keenly the needs that they assert; and, if 
they do not speak, all will be silent. 

No thought is more repellent than that of turning out to the mercy 
of a cold world, to fall as soon as they are tempted, these children 
of a larger growth whom the merciful and wise care of the training 
school has brought so near to the stature of a man. It is such a 
dreadful necessity that makes the superintendents more than any 
one else beg for permanent custodial care, that they may not see the 
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work of faithful hands and loving hearts go to wreck, nor feel that 
the labor of years has been wasted, and even worse than wasted 
For those who again become degraded, after years of patient training 
have raised them from their low condition to one of comparative de 
cency, suffer more than if they had never been raised from their first 
degradation, These thoughts, as well as that affection for the help 
less ones which comes into the hearts of those whose care they 
have been, cause our teachers, officers, and superintendents to de- 
clare unanimously in favor of permanent custodial care for all the 
feeble-minded. 

Fortunately, we have with us of late the Boards of State Charities, 
who more than any other public officers have the ear of the public. 
May we not hope that, in the words I quoted from a member of this 
Conference, ‘the secretaries will create a commotion in their States 
until the cases are all gathered in, and the supply of imbecile babies 
from imbecile mothers is cut off ’’? 


FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS AS AN INHERITANCE. 


BY ERNEST BICKNELL, 


SECRETARY INDIANA BOARD OF STATE CHARITIES. 


From the first generation of feeble-mindedness in any direct line 
of descent, we look back for explanation to complex influences which 
in themselves have no apparent relation to the result reached. For 
each subsequent generation of feeble-mindedness, in the same direct 
line, we find explanation in the feeble-mindedness of the parent. 
rhe intention at this time is to consider especially second and sub 
sequent generations of mental deficiency, without endeavoring to 
grapple with the perplexing first causes. 

No one, on first giving thoughtful attention to the prevalence of 
feeble-mindedness, but experiences a shock of surprise and horror 
at the facts which unfold before him. With every advance they grow 
more appalling. 95,000 feeble-minded persons in the United States : 
in Illinois, 5,249; in Chicago, 2,500; in Indiana, 5,568 ; in Indian- 


apolis, 230; in Ohio, 8,235; in Cincinnati, 460; in Michigan, 
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,218; in Grand Rapids, 160. Provision for only 6,000 of this great 
host in proper institutions, — poorhouses crowded, the ranks of va- 
grancy multiplied, vice and crime battening to satiety on helpless 
victims. From this knowledge springs the inevitable question, Can 
anything be done to prevent the perpetuation and spread of feeble- 
mindedness, and to remedy the evils arising from what already 
exists ? 

Before we can answer, we must obtain a knowledge oi the causes 
and manifestations of feeble-mindedness, through investigations and 
comparisons. It is probable that only the slow remedy of long years 
of higher standards of living can reach the causes which produce the 
first generation of mental deficiency appearing in any family. But, 
if experience has demonstrated that there is danger of the first fee- 
ble-minded member of any family becoming the originator of a line 
of descendants characterized by the same defect, it would undoubt- 
edly be possible to prevent such a result by denying to this person 
the opportunity to reproduce his kind. If, further, it can be proved 
that actually a large proportion of the feeble-mindedness of the 
country is inherited from feeble-minded parents, then the value of 
measures which will prevent such persons from becoming parents 
will be very great. 

It has been with a view to determine whether a large per cent. of 
feeble-mindedness is inherited from feeble-minded parents that I 
have for the last two years been gradually collecting statistics bear- 
ing more or less directly upon this question. The work has been 
done simply as time could be snatched from pressing duties, and 
the opportunity has been lacking to trace out complicated lines of 
relationship or search for missing links. ‘The families with whose 
histories I have dealt have been paupers in part or all of their mem- 
bers, and much of my information has been obtained from poor 
asylum records. Nothing in this work has been taken for granted. 
Absence of facts has in every instance counted against the strength 
of the showing made in the statistics. If no reliable information 
was obtainable about an individual, he was invariably counted of 
sound mind, no matter how strong were inferential reasons for be- 
lieving him of feeble mind. ‘The result of this policy has been the 
certainty that the actual facts, could they be fully known, would per- 
ceptibly strengthen the force of the statistics collected. Of genera- 
tions now living, essential facts are usually to be had, if persistently 
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sought ; of generations dead, reliable information is often impossible 
to get. Neo Boswell-deogs-the-steps-of the-mbecile. 

Something of the histories of 248 families have been recorded 
here. ‘They are not clean cut, not properly rounded out. They 
begin in obscurity, come into view for a few years, and fall back into 
obscurity again. But the broken stories of their misery, their per 
petuation of their own wretched kind, their demoralizing intluence 
upon their fellows, their dragging down of the average of morality, 
intelligence, and physical development, are sorrowful beyond words, 

The whole number of persons composing these 248 families is 
887. Of the 395 males, 222, or 56.2 per cent., were found to be 
feeble-minded ; and of the 492 females, 340, or 69 per cent., were 
feeble-minded. Of the 887 persons, therefore, 562, or 63.2 per cent., 
were mentally defective. It is to be noted that the feeble-minded- 
ness among the females exceeded that among the males by 12.8 per 
cent. It is possible that this difference may be accounted for by 
the greater ease of tracing a history of feeble-mindedness in females, 
because the results of mental deficiency in them are usually more 
visible and far-reaching than in males. ‘This is not offered as a suf- 
ficient explanation of the difference disclosed, but only as a sugges- 
tion possibly worthy of attention. 

In ror of the 248 families under consideration has been found a 
history of feeble-mindedness extending through more than one gene- 
ration. These supply examples of the transmittal of feeble-minded- 
ness from parents to child. In those of the 248 families in which 
only one generation of mental deficiency has been discovered the 
feeble-mindedness could not have been inherited from feeble-minded 
parents, and must have been the result of other causes, of which 
there may be many, but which time forbids me now to discuss. We 


have an opportunity, therefore, to determine by a comparison 


whether feeble-mindedness in children is more or less likely to result 
from feeble-mindedness in parents than from other causes. 

If the percentage of feeble-mindedness in families where there is 
a history of this defect, running through two or more generations, is 
greater than in families in which feeble-mindedness is not inherited 
from feeble-minded parents, then the fair inference would seem to be 
that mental deficiency in the parents is that condition which is most 
certain to result in feeble-mindedness in the offspring. The rot 
families in which more than one generation of feeble-mindedness was 
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found numbered 447 different persons. 86 families with 312 mem- 
bers had a record of feeble-mindedness in two generations; 42 
families with 77 members had feeble-mindedness in three genera- 
tions; while 2 families showed four and 1 five generations of this 
defect. Of the 447 persons in these tor families in which mental 
deficiency was known to have descended from parents to children, 
359, or 80 per cent., were found to be feeble-minded. In the re- 
maining 147 families under consideration in this paper, in which 
feeble-mindedness has been found in but one generation, there were 
440 different persons, of whom 203, or 46.1 per cent., were feeble- 
minded. 


Thus we find that in families in which mental deficiency descends 
from parent to children the per cent. of feeble-mindedness is 8o, 
while in those families in which feeble-mindedness is the result of all 
other causes the per cent. is 46.1. Other and more complete inves- 


tigations must be made before these percentages can be accepted as 
reliable. Certainly, no other physical or mental weakness can show 
a hereditary transmittal in 80 out of every 100 possible opportunities. 

It is worthy of note that this inquiry has once more emphasized 
the close relationship which exists between feeble-mindedness and 
those other defects of mind and body commonly regarded as _ heredi- 
tary. Of the 887 persons concerning whom the foregoing statistics 
were collected, 2.6 per cent. were epileptics, 3 per cent. insane, 8 
per cent. blind, and 1.7 per cent. deaf and dumb. Compare these 
percentages with the percentages of the same defects in the normal 
population. Employing the statistics supplied by the Eleventh Fed- 
eral Census, we find that in the United States in 1890 the insane 
composed ,% of 1 per cent. of the population, the blind 85 of 1 per 
cent., and the deaf and dumb ;{,5 of 1 per cent. Expressing the 
comparison differently, in 1afooo persons from the normal popula- 
tion we should expect to find 20 insane persons, 8 blind, and 6 deaf 
and dumb; while in a population of 10,000 belonging to families in 
which there is a strain of feeble-mindedness we should expect to 
find, according to the statistics here presented, 300 insane persons, 
80 blind, and 170 deaf and dumb. Were this comparison. known to 
be wholly trustworthy, it would prove that the causes which produce 
feeble-mindedness are only less terrible in their collateral effects. 
The constitutional weakness which permits the entrance of one of 
these ills seems to swing wide the doors in invitation to all the 
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others. But we are not ready to accept the statistics which have 
been presented as conclusive. ‘The number of cases on which one 
side of the comparison is based is far too small to afford a substan- 
tial foundation for so important a verdict. Of this comparison | 
think we may safely say it is significant in the direction in which it 
turns our thought, and that it suggests fuller investigation by differ- 
ent persons in various parts of the country, It is to be noted also 
that the comparison here made is not breaking a new path of inquiry, 
but follows an old trail, well defined, and serves cnly to add a few 
more finger-posts to those already set. 

In any discussion of fecble-mindedness it is hardly possible to 
avoid referring to the prevalence of illegitimacy among this class of 
unfortunates. It forces itself upon the attention of the investigator 
at every turn, and the fact very soon becomes patent that a large 
per cent. of all the illegitimacy occurring in the country is to be 
charged to those whose mental condition makes them partially or 
whoily irresponsible for the evils which they produce. In collecting 
the statistics above presented concerning 887 persons, there were 
found to be among them 186 cases of illegitimacy. ‘That is, 21 
per cent. of all the members of 248 families, in which a strain of 
feeble-mindedness was found, were known to be illegitimate ; while 
the marriage bonds were so little regarded by a great many of the 
families that there is no doubt that the actual proportion of illegiti 
macy, could the truth be known, would be shown to be much greater 
than the 21 per cent. given. In reckoning the evils which are en- 
tailed upon society by feeble-mindedness, illegitimacy, with all the 
demoralization and degradation which accompany it, must be as- 
signed a prominent place. 

Did time permit, it would be of interest to refer more particularly 
to some of the families whose records have contributed to the 
statistics of feeble-mindedness and kindred evils which have been 
presented. <A history of actual cases might convey a more vivid 
appreciation of the unhappy conditions surrounding and controlling 
the feeble-minded than is produced by the discussion of totals 
and percentages. 1 must limit illustration to the partial history of a 
single family. 

In one of our Southern Indiana counties the poorhouse records 


have been preserved for thirty-five years. luring that entire time 


one family has been represented among the pauper population. This 
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family’s pauper record probably extends yet farther back; but, since 
the records of an earlier date have not been saved, the statement 
cannot be positively made. In the thirty-five years of which a record 
has been kept it is found that 30 members of this family have been 
inmates of the poorhouse. As most of them have remained years 
and some have lived in the institution almost continuously since 
the record began, it is a fact that an average of three or four, 
possibly five, members of this family have been in the poorhouse 
at all times for fully one-third of a century. Other members have 
been the recipients of outdoor relief, while a few have managed to 
“ shift for themselves ”’ in a half-civilized manner. I have been un- 
able to determine, even approximately, the total number of persons 
in the family, even since the poorhouse record began; and links in 
relationship are here and there missing. The following fragment of 
history, which I have succeeded in compiling, is sufficient, however, 
to illustrate the subject under consideration, 

One of the oldest of the family now living was born in 
1823. He is feeble-minded. His first wife was feeble-minded. 
Four children were the result of this marriage, two sons and two 
daughters. All were feeble-minded. These children were named 
Mary, Margaret, Andrew, and George. The first wife died; and in 
his old age this man married a second time, his second choice being 
also a feeble-minded woman. Four children resulted from the 
second marriage, two of them feeble-minded ; but no record of the 
mental condition of the other two has been found. The two daugh- 
ters who were born to the first wife of this man were, as I have 
said, feeble-minded. Both are living to-day, and are inmates of the 
poor asylum. Neither has ever married. Mary has borne six or 
seven children. ‘Two have been dead for years, and their mental 
condition is not positively known. ‘Two daughters now living are in 
the School for Feeble-Minded ; and a son, who died within a few years, 
was feeble-minded. <A third daughter is feeble-minded, and is the 
wife of a feeble-minded man. They are not in the poor asylum, 
but live in a neighboring county, where they are given assist- 
ance by a township trustee. This couple has one child, of whose 
mental condition I have no information. ‘The other sister, Margaret, 
has a daughter, feeble-minded and unmarried, and a feeble-minded 
son now in the School for Feeble-minded. This woman has also 
borne two other children, now dead, but both said to have been feeble- 
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minded. Of the son Andrew we have no record He 


> 38 dle idl, and 
probably died in youth, 


The son George married a feeble-minded 


woman, and a feeble-minded son was born to them. George after 


ward separated from his wife, and later married a second feeble 


minded woman. Before marriage this woman had borne a feeble 


minded son by a former husband and an illegitimate feeble-minded 


son by George. So far as known, every member of the family has 


been feeble-minded. At least ten members have been illegitimate. 


The history of this family is not closed. In truth, its productive 


power for evil is probably greater to-day than at any time in its 


history. 
Again comes the question asked in the earlier part of this paper, 


Can anything be done to check or prevent? I believe we are 


feeble-minded which we have we 
must keep until they die, but they need not be allowed to bring 
other feeble-minded into existence. 


prepared to answer, Yes. The 


Prohibition would not check the 
operation of the first causes of mental deficiency, but it would stop 
the inheritance of the defect from parents similarly afflicted. In 
complete and inconclusive as the statistics which I have here pre 
sented may be, they certainly serve to demonstrate that a very larg: 
per cent, of feeble-mindedness springs from feeble-minded progeni 
tors. Leta stop be put to this source, and the immediate cause of 
the greater part of the feeble-mindedness in the country to-day 
would, as I beheve, be removed. 

The fact that feeble-mindedness may be, and often is, inherited, 
supplies a solid foundation upon which to base restrictive and pre 
ventive measures. The knowledge should serve to give definiteness 
and direction to our work, and a gauge by Which to measure results. 
It may not assist in preventing first generations of feeble-minded 
ness, but it proves that second and subsequent generations may be 
prevented by means within our control. Whatever the differences 
of opinion among investigators as to first causes or chief causes, or 
whatever plans may be proposed for reaching and remedying or al- 
leviating the evil, I believe it a safe conclusion, and worthy of accep- 


tation, that, while society is remotely responsible for the first genera- 


tion of feeble-mindedness in any family, its responsibility for every 
subsequent generation of feeble-mindedness in the same direct line 


of descent is clear-cut and beyond question. 
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FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS AND RELATED DEFECTS, TOGETHER 
WITH ILLEGITIMACY, IN TWO HUNDRED AND 


FORTY-EIGHT FAMILIES. 
Z| 4 | 2 
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Males 395 222 13 7 2 | 5 101 
Females . 492 340 10 20 5 | 10 85 
| 
. > | , 
Total 887 562 23 27 7 | 15 | 186 
Families . 248 | | 
Average number of persons to | 
each family . ; 3-58 2.27 | 75 
| 
Percentage of whole number . 63-4 2.6.) 3 8 | 1.7 | 20.9 
! 
Percentage of males . 44.6 56.2 3-3 | 1.8 ep Ba | 25.6 
Percentage of females 55-4 69 2 ati e | z | 17.3 


FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS IN FAMILIES CONTAINING TWO OR 
MORE GENERATIONS OF MENTAL 


Number of Generations of 
Feeble-mindedness in Each 


of Persons. 


Family. 
Two. 312 
Three | 77 
Four. | 51 
Five . | 7 
Total . 101 | 447 


DEFICIENCY. 


Number of Whole Number | Number of Feeble- 
Families. i 


A gees of 


minded Persons. | Feeble-mindedness. 


261 83.6 
53 68.8 
38 74:5 

7 100.0 

359 80.0 
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Whe Lramp Question. 


TREATMENT OF TRAMPS IN SMALL CITIES. 


J. W. BRADSHAW. 


The terms of the subject assigned me preclude any consideration 
of the causes of, and the possible ultimate remedies for, the tramp 
evil. 

Of immediate treatment, and of treatment under sharply defined 


limitations, | am to speak. Such treatment must, of necessity, be 


of the kind characterized by physicians as “local.” It cannot be 


expected to produce any constitutional improvement. So long as 
the movements of vagrants are unrestricted, the tramp will find 


escape from any such treatment as that I am to consider by adopt- 


ing the direction given to the apostles, ‘* When they persecute you in 
this city, flee ye to another.” 


Under existing conditions, no method 
for the treatment of tramps in small cities can be, in any consider 
able degree, reformatory in its aim. Until some uniform, widely 
extended policy, covering a whole State or adjacent States, is 
adopted for the remedy of this evil, it is futile to attempt anything 
more than some immediate local relief. What I shall have to say 
will have reference principally to the operation of one system. 

A few preliminary considerations are worthy of attention. 

In the first place, it must not be forgotten that among the wan- 
dering beggars whom we designate as tramps are found men of two 
very different classes. There is, first, the tramp, pure and simple, 
who, like the lily of the field, ‘toils not, neither does he spin,” and 
who can be relied upon to remain true to this, his characteristic 
trait; and, second, the man of quite other disposition, who really 
desires employment, and who does gladly and faithfully any work 
which is provided for him. 
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In the fact that among vagrant beggars are men of both classes, 
and that it is by no means easy to distinguish between them, is to be 
found one of the chief difficulties attaching to the tramp problem. 

Manifestly, these two classes of men call for wholly different treat- 
ment. ‘The genuine tramp should be left to feel the pinch of hunger 
and cold till he will gladly work to provide for his necessities. No 
more fit word has been spoken concerning this class of men than the 
apostolic direction “that, if any would not work, neither should he 
eat.” ‘The man who is willing to work is entitled to sympathy and 
assistance. 

The very first desideratum, therefore, in any system for the treat- 
ment of tramps, is some criterion for their classification. Given a 
system which, in addition to possessing this feature, should also 
prove efficacious both in excluding genuine tramps from any lo- 
cality and also in providing temporary relief for the deserving, and 
the problem of /oca/ treatment would be solved. I am aware of but 
two methods which have been resorted to for the treatment of tramps 
in small towns. ‘The first is that by statutory enactment. ‘This pro- 
vides for the arrest and imprisonment of vagrants. It is defective, 
first, in that it is undiscriminating. It treats all vagrant beggars 
alike, and, if enforced, often works injustice to the worthy unfortu- 
nates. Moreover, it is not efficacious. 

First, because, instead of expelling tramps, it attracts them by 
providing board and lodging at public expense. 

Second, because’ it cannot command the sympathetic support of 
the community. Instead of turning wandering beggars over to the 
authorities, citizens are much more likely not only to feed them, but 
also to assist them in evading the officers. 

Furthermore, this system is attended with so great expense to the 
public that it is seldom rigorously enforced for any great length of 
time. If those committed for vagrancy under this system should be 
compelled to work ten hours daily at breaking stone or some other 
hard labor, one of the defects above mentioned might be removed. 
Tramps would not be likely to seek entertainment at the public expense. 

But the other objections, that the system is undiscriminating and 
expensive, would remain, and would render its effective employment 
impracticable. 

The second method alluded to may be described as the method 
of voluntary exclusion. Its aim is to secure such a condition of 
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things in any town that the professional traveller will absent himself 
of his own accord. Its essential principle is that of repulsion rather 
than of expulsion. 

The ground of hopefulness in connection with this system is tound 
in that distinctive and persistent characteristic of the genuine tramp 
already referred to: he will not work. Make it certain in any com 
munity that he mus¢ work in order to secure supplies, and he will 
seek a more congenial clime. ‘The distinctive features of the system 
to be considered are two: 

1. It furnishes work for any one who is willing to do it. 

2. It endeavors to secure that no aid shall be given directly to 
unknown beggars, but that, instead, they shall be sent where, by 
working, they may provide for themselves. 

In favor of this system it is to be said that it involves the three 
desirable features referred to as needful in any method for the satis 
factory handling of this dithcult problem. 


In the first place, it makes it possible to distinguish between the 


industrious and the indolent. A saw, saw-horse, and wood-pile 
possess magic properties as a criterion of industrial character. The 
spear of Ithuriel itself was not more revealing. 

In the second place, it provides temporary relief for the deserving. 
The man who seeks employment can at least procure food and 
lodging. 

In the third place, the travelling fraternity are very quick to dis- 
cern the insalubrity of the regions where this system prevails. No 
more striking illustration could be found of the law of affinities and 
repulsions than is afforded by the attitude of tramps as regards a 
town where he who would eat must first work. 

Provide work, make it sure that vagrants must work before they 
can eat, and you have gone far toward the alleviation of the tramp 
evil in any locality. 

The most serious obstacle to the effectiveness of this system is 
that which is the chief nourisher of the whole tramp evil; namely, 
undiscriminating sympathy. The great difficulty lies in inducing 
people, especially tender-hearted women, to refuse all supplies to 
unknown beggars. ‘This difficulty is greatly enhanced by the fact 
already referred to, that among those applying for relief are deserv- 
ing men, entitled to sympathy and assistance. Having no means 
of determining with certainty to which class any applicant belongs, 
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many adopt the rule of giving food to every one who asks it, on the 
principle that it is better to feed ten shirks than to turn away hungry 
one man who is willing to work. 

When, however, the people of a community can be assured by 
those of their townsmen in whom they have contidence that work 
is provided for all who will work, that no man need go hungry who 
is willing to earn his living, housekeepers can, in measure, be in- 
duced to refuse food to tramps, and to send them where work can be 
obtained. 

May I venture to transgress my limits so far as to say that, in my 
judgment, we are at this point very near to the root of this great evil 
in its wider aspects? The people of the United States are at the 
present time maintaining an army of between ninety thousand and 
one hundred thousand indolent beggars, and their voluntary contribu- 
tions to this end amount to from eighteen millions to twenty millions 
of dglilars annually. Until these streams of undiscriminating sym- 
pathy and misguided generosity can be checked, it is as futile to an- 
ticipate the suppression of the tramp evil as to think of drying up 
the Amazon without cutting off its sources. 

As illustrating the operation of the second method described for 
the treatment of the evil in small towns, I venture to detail briefly 
the experience of Ann Arbor, Mich., a city of from ten thousand to 
twelve thousand people. 

It is situated on the main line of the Michigan Central Railroad, 
a favorite thoroughfare of the peripatetics between the East and the 
West. In 1894 the Anti-tramp Society was organized, for the pur- 
pose, as stated in its appeal to the public, “ of ridding the city of pro- 
fessional tramps, and, at the same time of furnishing relief to the 
deserving.”” The organization of the society is of the simplest. 
Any person may become a member by paying an annual fee, not to 
exceed one dollar. ‘The work of the society is in the hands of an 
executive committee, consisting of the customary officers and of five 
other persons chosen at the annual meeting by the members. ‘Three 
sub-committees, on finance, work, and wages, respectively, direct the 
different departments of the work. A superintendent, who in this 
case is also superintendent of the poor of the city, furnishes work 
to those who apply for it, and provides them with lodging or meal- 
tickets in compensation. No wages are paid in money. The work 
so far provided has been wood-sawing. For the first year arrange- 
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ment was made with one of the wood-yards of the city to furnish the 
society cord-wood, to allow the wood to be sawed within its limits, 
and again to receive the wood when sawed from the society, allowing 
a fair price for the cutting. ‘Thus far in the present year similat 
work has been provided through arrangement with the superintend 


ent of the city poor. A cheap but comfortable lodging-house fur 


nishes meals and lodgings at an expense to the society of from 15 


cents to 25 cents each. 

The most significant of the results thus far is a very perceptible 
diminution in the number of tramps about the city. Judging from 
the estimates of competent and unprejudiced observers, it would be no 
exaggeration to say that the number has been reduced 75 per cent. 

As the citizens become more familiar with the society and its 
work, and are led to adopt the practice more generally of refusing 
relief to beggars at their doors, this reduction can easily be carried 
much further, 

During the first year 140 meals and 40 lodgings were provided. 
During the seven and a half months of the current year, 76 meals 
and 56 lodgings. 

It should be understood that this society is of the nature of 
a charity, and not of a speculation. It does not make money. It 
does not pay its own way, though it has no expenses for administra 
tion. ‘The annual fees of its members provide the necessary funds. 
An amount of work equivalent to about 15 cents at current wages is 
required for a meal or lodging. The price of meals and lodgings 
has sometimes been above this, and the society has paid the differ- 
ence, 

The cost of the first year’s work in excess of money received for 
work done was $45. Had the city ordinances been enforced against 
the persons who did this work, the cost to the city would not have 
been less than $400. Can there be any question which is the better 
way? 

| have not presented the work of this organization as a solution of 
the question assigned me. It has not been an unqualified success, 
Certain difficulties as regards matters of detail have come to light in 
the conduct of the work, and modifications will be necessary. The 
undertaking is still in the tentative stage. But enough has been ac 
complished to show beyond question that the principles upon which 
we are working are correct, and to encourage further experiment in 
the application of them. 
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Should some such plan as this be generally adopted by the small 
cities throughout the United States, it might prove to be a first step 
toward the removal of this pestilent and growing evil. For any 
hints from others who have been engaged in attempts similar to our 
own, which might enable us to conduct our work with more effi- 
ciency, we shall be very grateful. 


VAGRANCY. 
ADDRESS BY A. O. WRIGHT. 


Vagrancy is not a new social disease. In one sense it is as old 
as savagery, for all savages are vagrants; and vagrancy in civilized 
communities is a reversion toward the savage type. Vagrancy was 
organized in the Middle Ages in the form of begging monks, beg- 
ging students, and begging journeymen. It was encouraged by the 
ideas of lavish charity taught by the Church. In the last two or 
three centuries vagrancy has been a chronic disease of European 
civilization, Vagrants have been hanged by the hundreds, they 
have been whipped from parish to parish, they have been impris- 
oned; and this harsh treatment has not stamped out the disease. 
Vagrancy has grown within the last generation in America to pro- 
portions rivalling vagrancy in Europe, just as other social diseases 
have also grown as our population has grown denser. 

The causes of vagrancy seem to be various. With some it is the 
love of wandering ; with others it is the desire to live without work; 
with others it is a symptom of idiocy or insanity; with others it is 
the result of being crowded out of the social organization through 
unfitness for laboring, caused by vices or incapacity or by periods 
of financial depression. ‘The genuine tramp, or hobo, is a member of 
a social organization of his own. He recruits this organization with 
boys, whom he entices into it as his slaves or apprentices to the art 
of vagrancy. He has his signs and passwords, his regular routes of 
travel, and his well-known places of meeting. As a rule, he is not 
a criminal, although he may fall into crime more easily than ordinary 
men; but among the tramps are a few professional criminals, who 
are “down on their luck”’ or who find it expedient to hide from the 
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authorities in this way. In addition to the hoboes, who will not 
work if they can avoid it, are a large number of semi-vagrants, who 
are frequently called *gay-cats,” who work when they have a good 
opportunity, and would be willing to support themselves if a fai 
chance were offered them. Many of these last are honest working- 
men who are thrown out of employment by the hard times. It is 
true that they have generally been dissipated, and therefore more 
easily lose their jobs than the more reliable workmen, ‘The fact 


that a very large part of the vagrants are addicted to liquor and to 


licentiousness does not necessarily prove that these vices are always 


the causes of their vagrancy. In many cases they are the effects of 
their throwing off the restraints of society otherwise. 

The insanity of quite a number of vagrants comes also from two 
sources. Many persons, mildly insane or born feeble-minded, are 
led into a wandering life because of their mental defects. On the 
other hand, the hardships and occasional excesses of a vagrant’s life 
tend to produce insanity, so that we find quite a proportion of va- 
grants in our insane hospitals. The one common characteristic of 
all vagrants is that they live without work. ‘They are therefore an 
anomaly in our industrial civilization and an unnecessary burden 
upen society. The efforts to suppress vagrancy by harshness have 
failed, except as they sometimes drive vagrants from one locality to 
another locality more favorable to them. 

The only experiments that have ever been really successful for 
any length of time in reforming vagrancy have been those in which 
by a mixture of force and kindness the government has continuously 
compelled vagrants and beggars to live by their own labors, ‘The 
most remarkable experiment of this kind was that conducted by 
Count Rumford, in Bavaria, about one hundred years ago. He was 
a New England Loyalist who was driven out by the Revolution, and 
became Prime Minister to the King of Bavaria. By using the police 
of that despotic kingdom as it was then, he arrested all the vagrants 
and béggars on a given day, and set them at work to earn their own 
living, at various industries adapted to their abilities, teaching them 
various trades and paying them for their services, and increasing 
their pay from time to time as they learned to do their work better. 
The vagrant population of Bavaria at that time consisted of whole 
families, children growing up to the profession of beggary adopted 
by their parents. Count Rumford’s efforts reformed the children as 
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well as the parents, and almost entirely suppressed the nuisance of 
beggary and vagrancy in Bavaria. At the present time the kingdom 
of Holland and the kingdom of Prussia have beggar colonies to 
which large numbers of beggars and vagrants are sent, where they 
are held under a mild discipline and given an opportunity to culti- 
vate land, and earn their own living, and acquire individual property. 
In this country, so far as I know, no continuous efforts have been 
made to establish vagrants in self-supporting industries. ‘There are 
many rescue missions and provident wood-yards in the larger cities, 
in which persons who are willing to work and have no money are 
given an opportunity to earn their board and lodging at some form 
of labor, while looking for something permanent elsewhere. ‘There 
are also here and there attempts to punish the vagrants by holding 
them to actual work in the workhouses. All these efforts are pallia- 
tive and temporary. ‘They may drive vagrants from one place to 
another, and they may assist some honest workingmen who have 
been temporarily driven to vagrancy to get out of that slough of 
despond into a self-supporting life again ; but the regular hobo is not 
touched by these means. Nothing short of a firm and continuous 
application of law for a series of years will cure a genuine tramp. 
Short sentences, whether harsh or mild treatment is given under 
them, have a very temporary effect. The only genuine reform is to 
establish the tramp in society again as a self-supporting individual ; 
and this requires something more than punishment, and especially 
punishment for short terms. An opportunity must be given the 
vagrants to earn their own living and be paid for their work, and 
they must be held to that by gentle force before any general reform 
can be expected of tramps. The most of the tramps are young men 
who began life as truants and young rowdies, and are simply carry- 
ing out in tramping to its full extent the education they began in 
their neglected homes and in the streets of the cities. Anything 
which breaks up the slum life of the cities, which prevents the for- 
mation of gangs of young rowdies and robbers, which holds all. chil- 
dren, not only to book knowledge in school, but also to steady 
industry and a habit of earning money, will cut off the sources from 
which tramps are supplied. Anything which will break up the habits 
of liquor-drinking and licentiousness will prevent a large number of 
young men from breaking down morally and physically, and thereby 
being driven into vagrancy. 


VIII. 


Charity Organisation, 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CHARITY 
ORGANIZATION. 


P,. W. AYRES, PH.D., CHAIRMAN, 


A Charity Organization Society seeks to do three things : — 

The first is to bring the philanthropic forces of a city to work 
together instead of at cross purposes. 

The second is to secure complete knowledge of persons who are 
unfortunate and need aid, by means of an examination of conditions 
wherever want is reported and by registering useful facts concerning 
families aided. 

The third is to bring the well-to-do and the poor to a mutual 
understanding by means of friendly visitors; limiting the work of 
each visitor to one or two families, so that interest and enthusiasm 
are not lost. Let us consider each of these briefly. 


CO-OPERATION, 


The value of co-operation in bringing different forces to work 
together is illustrated by the city fire department. If the engines 
from the several stations were to run off to a fire without directions 
or reference to one another, they might or might not put it out. 


‘ater on some fires adds to the conflagration. Soi e moral con- 
Water on some ft lds to th flagrati So in the moral cor 


Hagration in the modern city. Aid from some charitable society 


merely adds to the flames. Another illustration is that of the post- 


office. If we all went up to the post-office every morning, each for 
our own mail, and found it heaped indiscriminately on the table, we 
should have great confusion in finding our own. Often in our work 


with the poor, each of us takes what he finds. It is by organization 
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that a few people are able to bring order out of chaos. ‘The Charity 
Organization Society seeks to harmonize and unite all the forces of 
good against the forces of evil, which are united by the element 
of profit. 


ADEQUATE KNOWLEDGE. 


Through the careful and sympathetic examination of conditions 
in homes where want is found, the society develops a series of skilled 
workers who are as necessary to the poor in their need as a piano-tune: 
to properly tuning a piano that gives out discordant notes. A man 
who does nothing but piano-tuning in a factory acquires a very deli 
cate touch. ‘Trained workers among the poor become attuned to 
their needs and aspirations. ‘They take hold of people and build 
them up when other people pronounce them frauds. On the other 
hand they quickly detect the false note and outline stringent meas 
ures which the uninitiated regard as harsh and even cruel. 

It is not true that workers in Charity Organization Societies or in 
other forms of philanthropic work become necessarily callous. ‘The 
experienced worker among the poor becomes firm, quick, and de 


<isive, just as the experienced surgeon performs his operations with 


4 
‘out letting his sympathies interfere with his steadiness of nerve. 


Some hastily condemn the Charity Organization movement, saying, 


“Oh, you ask too many questions.”” What would you think of your 
physician if he gave you medicine without asking you any questions ? 
The fact is, the poor are injured because people do not take time to 
find out what the real trouble is. 

Furthermore, in registering useful facts about the poor there is 
great beauty. When a physician goes down the ward of a hospital, 
if he probes a tender wound, he puts a little card on the head of the 
bed with the name on it and the treatment, and the remedies given, 
so that, after seeing many hundred patients, if he comes down next 
morning he knows just what he has done; or if during the day three 
or four other physicians come down the ward, each one knows that 
he is not to probe the wound. In our charity work we are far less 
tender. We find a spiritual wound: Mary has been deserted by her 
husband, and left with her children, desolate. I go and probe; you 
go, Pastor A goes, Superintendent B, Charity Agent C. We probe: 
‘‘When did he go?”’ “What made him go?” “What did he say 
to you when he went?” Is it strange that this poor woman should 
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become glib with her story, finding that each repetition brings an 
oplate of cold victuals and old clothes, each gift benumbing her sen 
sibilities? Is there any one here who thinks the spiritual is less 
sensitive than the physical? Let us away with this vicious probing 


and with all hasty methods. One set of queries is enough, Let us 
make sure that in true loving kindness we use the method called 


scientific. 


PERSONAL SERVICE, 


But the keynote of the Charity Organization movement is a deepet 
one than the co-operation of forces or registration, or proper and 
careful inquiry. It is personal service. ‘This is found in the organ 
ization of volunteer friendly visitors. Some societies have been con 
tent to have their officers and agents of high grade, so as to touch 
the poor with sympathy and friendship; but they have not extended 
this to getting many thoughtful men and women trained to help their 
brothers in distress. It seems as if those societies which have not 
adopted the system of friendly visiting may have been overworked 
with the detail of registration and the examination of need, and have 
been afraid to undertake the organization of a body of volunteers 
lest they should make a botch of it. Some very boldly say that the 
whole system of winning friends to the poor isa vagary. Others Say: 
‘** New visitors are likely to do harmful work. ‘The things to be done 
are so important, errors so disastrous, that we cannot use volunteers 
except in a limited number of families.” To these statements we 
enter our protest. ‘The poor need life, — broader and more energeti 
life. ‘This is secured only through personal relations, which are the 
spring of effort. We, as workers in Charity Organization Societies, 
must have care lest we deem our judgment regarding the helpfulness 
of our fellow-men as superior to that of other people, and lest we 
show a lack of faith in the judgment and discretion in our fellow 
workers. In several of our American cities, in Boston, in Brooklyn, 
in Baltimore, in Philadelphia, in Cincinnati, in St. Paul, the method 
of volunteer friendly visiting has been tried, in some cases for years, 
and is beyond the stage of experiment. It has proven that numbers 


of men and women can be found whose sympathy is equipped with 


judgment, and whose discretion is sufficient to make them helpful 


friends to one or two families in need. It has proven that experience 


can be acquired, sometimes rapidly, without injury to the poor, and 
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that visitors placed under the direction of agents of the society can 
do valuable and useful work in raising families to self-respect and 
self-support. At the same time, this broadens and beautifies the 
lives of the well-to-do who visit. 

The Charity Organization movement is directed quite as much to 
teaching the rich as helping the poor; indeed, the gift which the 
poor make to the rich is equal to that which the rich make to the 
poor. The qualities of long suffering and patience, filial devotion 
and good will among men, all make their dwelling-place among the 
poor. ‘The burdens of the poor are sad indeed, and, when shared, 
make life sweeter for all of us. In this connection it must be said 
that when men and women go to live among the poor in settlements, 
to spend their whole time as visitors, must we not believe that this 
expenditure of life is altogether effective? Furthermore, the system 
of friendly visiting is the surest and most direct method of bringing 
public sentiment to bear upon neglect and abuse. Some of the foreign 
cities, in England and Germany, are more humane in their arrange- 
ments for the poor than we are in our American cities. Care for 
the housing of the poor and their sanitary well-being has found per- 
manent expression through departments of the municipal government. 
Our American city governments are in the main passive. ‘There is no 
way so sure by which some of our evils can be changed as by bring- 
ing a large number of men and women face to face with conditions 
in the homes of the poor, Such visitors are brought sharply in touch 
with industrial eonditions, they see the sweat-shop workers, they find 
hundreds of little girls in department stores until midnight during the 
holidays ; they see the results of unguarded machinery, of dangerous 
wires, and other evident and constant sources of poverty. How can 
we secure public sentiment for curing these evils unless we bring 
thoughtful men and women face to face with the results of them? 
The harvest is ripe; go forth and be a friend. Ask the Charity 
Organization Society to put you in touch with a family whose sor- 
rows, if you share them, will enlarge your mind and heart. 

In preparing this report, a set of questions was sent out to sixty- 
five societies of the country that have adopted Charity Organization 
principles, asking each its relation to local city administration in 
bringing about improved tenement and sanitary conditions, and the 
reduction of public outdoor relief. It asked concerning the trans- 
portation of the poor from city to city; the stamp savings system ; 
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the extension of relief by work; the attitude of the society toward 
aiding the families of strikers and toward sending persons to fill 


the places of strikers. Forty-nine replies were received. 


IMPROVED ‘TENEMENT CONDITIONS AND SANITARY REGULATIONS. 


‘Ten cities report that there has been definite improvement in tene 
ment and sanitary conditions due to their efforts. 


Twenty-four societies report that the provident savings scheme is 


used in their respective cities, usually as a department of the Charity 


Organization Society. Eight societies report an extension of relief in 
work, the greater number securing this end through other organiza 
tions than a Charity Organization Society. The principle of relief 
in work rather than relief in alms appears to have received the sanc 
tion of many of the experienced workers. 


REDUCTION OF PUBLIC OuTDOOR RELIEF. 


In the reduction of public outdoor relief it is notable that twenty 
eight societies report a decrease, while seven report an increase. It 
is well known that Brooklyn and Philadelphia abolished this system 
in 1879. New York City is practically without it, as are also Wash 
ington, Baltimore and San Francisco. If these large cities with vari 
ous conditions of life are able to care for large masses of humanity 
without aid from the public treasury, why is it that many other cities 
do not follow their example ? 


lhe amounts given in several cities are as follows: 


Vieme Population . 1895 
New Haven owe 100,000 $21,571.53 $17,024.54 
St. Paul . ; 1 40,000 20,510. 16,791.00 
Denver ; ‘ I 713 y S: 12,903.45 
Milwaukee : : 270,000 65,000.00 


Hartford . 58,000 19,67 5.1 
Buffalo. — , 335,000 99,447.22 
- hicago 7 xan Ty 1,070,000 125,000.00 
Cincinnati * fe 3 §0,000 12,000.00 


Grand Rapids . . . g0,000 26,994.83 
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CONCERNING THE ‘TRANSPORTATION OF THE POOR FROM CITY 
ro Ciry., 


Nineteen societies report that they invariably send the poor 
through to their destination. ‘The system of outdoor relief, as ap- 
plied to this class of persons, has created a set of inter-municipal 
paupers and vagrants, each city shipping individuals or families 
whose situation is pitiful in the extreme on to the next town in the 
name of charity, but in reality it is the essence of selfishness. Thus: 
the Daily family recently appeared in Chicago, sent from Valpa- 
raiso, Ind.; before that it was in Bay City, Mich.; before that in 
Detroit; before that in Duluth; before that in Indiarapolis ; before 
that throughout the South. Careful inquiry revealed that the family 
had no legal residence whatever ; that it belonged only to the United 
States government. Fully fifteen years had this family been sent 
from place to place, four children from their earliest years having 
been expert beggars. The man stated that seven other children 
had died. ‘The mother is feeble-minded, and now seeks admission 
to a maternity hospital. This shipping a family by county agents 
or others from one place to another is the quintessence of cruelty. 

Another instance is that of three Polish women with their families 
of children. They were started from Buffalo to join their husbands, 
who had left that city and found work at Seattle, Wash., but were 
unable to pay the transportation for their families. They were sent 
to Chicago where the county, after feeding them and waiting two 
or three days in indecision, sent them to St. Paul; here they fell 
into the hands of the Charity Organization Society and were 
promptly returned to Chicago, which city promptly returned them 
to Buffalo. ‘The only intelligent plan for these families must have 
been that the Buffalo authorities found out surely what their desti- 
nation was, and sent them to it if they should go. There were ten 
children in these families. ‘They were out from Buffalo about four- 
teen days, during which their sufferings were severe. 

Every Charity Organization Society throughout the country is 
urged to see to it that this evil is stopped, that those public or pri- 
vate societies which send the poor from one city to another, send 
them always to their final destinations. If you happen to have a 
family who have no destination, keep it in your own midst and d> 
what you can for it. 
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RELATION OF CHARITY ORGANIZATION TO INDUSTRY. 


The last question of the schedule asked the relation of the Charity 
Organization Society to families of persons out of work on a strike, 
and the attitude of the society toward sending persons to take the 
places of the strikers. This involves the relation of the Charity O1 
ganization Society to industry. Mr. Charles Booth’s first volume 
on “* The Life and Labor of the Poor in London,” made for all chari 
table workers the important disclosure that the one-tenth who make 
up the very poor are not the four-tenths who make up the great 
body of the self-supporting working people. We must always keep 
this in mind. Many criticise the Charity Organization movement 
because they think it tries to solve the labor problem. Not at all; 
it is directed toward another class. Between the working people 
and the very poor there are definite relations. By improving the 
conditions of labor we may remove many cases and causes of pov 
erty. Thus, if there is better education among children, more intel 
ligent self-support becomes possible. Shorter hours of labor foster 
home life; larger wages make larger savings possible. It is essen 
tial that we look at our problem occasionally from the industrial 
point of view. Canon Barnett, of Toynbee Hall, in London, has 
said that the fundamental thing is to secure larger wages for the 
lower working class, but our direct work is with the very poor who 
frequently are members of the great working class. When sudden 
depression comes and the factories stop, most of the working people 
live for a time on their savings. It is those who do odd jobs for the 
working people — the washerwoman, and others— who most keenly ° 
feel the pinch. In time of strikes families live on their savings or 


through the collections of the union, and seldom apply to the chari- 


table institutions for aid. The answer received in the majority of 


instances from the Charity Organization Societies in this country had 
been, ‘* We have not been called upon to solve this problem.”’ Sev- 
eral replies have been, ** We should take a neutral position.” From 
this the committee dissents. If the families of strikers are in need, 
and the little children are suffering, the Charity Organization Society 
should keep to its principles, securing aid from the proper source, 
from the union or even sometimes from the employer. If there ts 
actual suffering of innocent persons, humanity knows no law of 
social caste or difference of industrial opinion. 
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Is not the striker’s family equally to be commiserated with the 
drunkard’s family? Who would refuse to go to the drunkard’s family 
under such conditions? It is noteworthy that very few strikers’ 
families, even in case of large strikes, make application to the charity 
societies for aid. Those who do are mostly the chronic poor who 
have applied before and who are glad to make the strike an excuse 
for further application. 

With regard to sending applicants for aid to take the place of 
strikers one society reported, * We should not send them. Every 
time a striker’s place is filled a striker’s family is brought down to 
pauperism. We should try to get the men back into their proper 
places.” Another reports, “It would be exceedingly unwise that a 
charitable agency should put its applicants into places which com 
petent heads of families might fill.” The prevailing opinion is that 
applicants should not be thus sent. 

In conclusion there are two objects towards which the Charity 
Organization Society must work in order to do its best for the poor. 
The first is that of municipal control of tenement and sanitary condi- 
tions. Until the municipality with its great power shall aid us in this 
matter we are likely to accomplish less than the best results. We 
should strive to have our cities accomplish that which some of the 
English and German cities have already accomplished; namely, 
government by which the most possible is done for the good of the 
whole people, rather than by our present method by which sometimes 
the least possible is done. 

The second which is equally important is that we must arouse 


a large and strong public sentiment in favor of better industrial 
conditions, 
The several thousands of deaths per annum among employees in 


our railway service are not found in that of other countries. Un- 
guarded machinery, unwholesome conditions in factories and shops, 
bad air and overwork, these are intimately connected with our work. 
Proper laws properly enforced, together with much direct personal 
influence, these only can relieve us. 

It is our task, therefore, to understand the social problems and to 
make them clear to the people. Until we discover and remove the 
causes of poverty, we shall have a greater burden than our hearts can 
bear in relieving the suffering. 
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CHARITY ORGANIZATON., 
BY Cc. & LOCH, 


SECRETARY OF THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCTETY OF LONDON, ENG 


A great deal of work has yet to be done in this department, where 
[ have worked for a number of years. ‘There are questions remain 
ing which, in the perspective and proportion in which we see them, 
differ somewhat from the questions put before you here and now, 
but in regard to which we must rely on the same spirit, and in re- 
gard to most of which we must proceed on similar methods. ‘There 
are other speakers to follow me, and | fear to take too much time 
if | go into detail. In a matter like this, in which all our interests 
are centred, | may perhaps be inclined to consider points of detail 
as points of importance. I must ask your indulgence if I seem to 
lay too much stress upon what | consider important. It is with 
great pleasure that | am here to speak to you. It has been said 
that correspondence is like dried flowers, you have to think a 
great deal about the words, imagine a great deal about the people, 
to bring life into your correspondence ; but here I can speak with 
you face to face about these matters of Charity Organization. 

I have always held that the mission of charity has been misunder- 
stood. I have said that our association represented the department 
to which the nation intrusted the constant work of national regener 
ation. You know that in that class to which Mr. Ayres has referred 


there is a constant body which sifts down slowly to the bottom, 


a body of persons doomed to become what we technically call ** un 


civilized,” losing the restraints of family life and mutual inter 
course which tend to keep us in place and brace us into goodness ; 
it is that body which sifts downwards, and it is my belief that the 
constant work of Charity Organization is to regenerate such, to 
keep them from falling (if not in our generation, then in the next) 
into a desperate and hopeless condition. As to my plans of work, 
I fear | may repeat in some measure what has already been said, 
Pardon me if I do. 

Our first duty is to inquire. We should try to be more and more 
careful in inquiry. People say, ‘* Why make so much work, asking 


so many questions, so and so and so? Just get one or two facts, that 
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is enough.” | think all our experience has gone in just the oppo- 
site direction. We should inquire not merely into “facts” but into 
possibilities of help. About the individual is the group of the 
family and the group of friends. You must rely upon the natural 
social growths that environ a person. There is a kind of blindness 
in charity that will not inquire, a blindness to the real object and 
purpose. Again and again, society, looking askance at the person, 
does not see how he is going down every day. The United States, 
which should be the fairest of nations, is often the very gutter for 
nations to-day. See these charitable people, how they flit about like 
the birds of Niagara, flitting here and there. There is no concen- 
tration, no purpose, no future result in view. A little bit of inquiry, 
soup tickets, or tickets of some sort,—and that is the end. If the 
inquiry has been worth anything at all, the applicant has been fol- 
lowed up and the inquiry has been sufficient to know whether he 
needs you again. 

Then, you will see that our next point is, the adequate assistance. 
I will not lay stress upon that, but how are we to get it? We say, 
“ By co-operation.” What is your agent of co-operation? A com- 
mittee. But the object of the committee is to draw you together, 
ladies and gentlemen, and get you to work in connection with the 
machinery of the office officials, like myself and others who are at 
your service. If that point is evaded, believe me, all this inquiry, 
all the results, everything, is evaded. We want to bring together all 
the imagination, all the intellect there is in the place, whether here 
or in any other land. We must consult together. You degrade us 
officials if you ask us to simply act for you. It is not only that we 
are agent or secretary, to be used in that sense, but that you are to 
be fellow-workers with us. You don’t support the charity organiza- 
tion that you are supposed to support, unless you give thought to it 
and get your friends to work for it. It is not the office, it is not the 
inquiry, it is not the adequate relief by itself. ‘Those things are 
nothing, unless you back them by solid public opinion, unless behind 
is an army; and you, gentlemen and ladies, are that army. 

Then, again, as to our societies. I, for instance, interested in the 
work of Charity Organization,— how am I to use it?) Suppose mem- 
bers of the committee are absent. There is no large force, no large 
social life behind. So far as lies with you, you make it impossible 
for us to get the help of other societies ; you make our work in that 
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direction of. no effect. You are not educating yourselves as to the 
organization. You can not, in two or three years, learn the lessons 
that are to be learned. It is case work. 

We have before us a series of problems about the lives of the 
people we deal with, and very hard problems they are. By constant 
correspondence with one another we could teach one another and 
create knowledge and culture, lacking in the public mind, of how to 
assist other people. It is a new social ability that has to be nour- 
ished and cherished amongst ourselves. There is no use in sup 
posing that we can avoid the difficulties of the work and accept the 
large horizon of splendid possibilities for the future, if we are not 
willing to discipline ourselves in the daily work of forming our own 
judgment in these matters of guess work. ‘The individual work is 
the only basis upon which organization can prosper. I have been 
trying to lay stress upon some of the distinctive marks of organiza 
tion. ‘There are many ways of stating principles. I tried to state 
them some years since. If you have no principles, you have no 
organization. You have no accepted line of action. ‘These seem 
to us to be our leading principles, and perhaps | may be allowed to 
place them before you. ‘There is really no work of charity that does 
not place the person benefited in self-dependence. If that is true, 
the administration of most of our charitable societies must be made 
accordingly. ‘The forms of relief should be what would best pro- 
mote self-dependence. All aid, support, or relief, given without ref 
erence to the home of the individual, is given at haphazard, and is 
injurious. Charity should abandon such relief. All means of pres 
sure, such as fear of destitution, sense of true shame, influence of 
relatives, must be brought to bear and left to act upon the individ 
ual. He must, as far as possible, be thrown upon his own resources. 
Furthermore, in deciding what relief or assistance should or should 
not be tendered, the family is the important consideration. Help 
in sickness or trouble should be cast, so far as possible, upon the 
family. ‘The circumstances of each individual must be considered. 


Charity must consider them not as recipients of gifts, but as men 


and women whose standard of life has to be raised. ‘The “charity” 


that fulfils the natural duties of others is an unkind wrong,— defect- 
ive charity. The charity that helps others to do their duty is the 
most genuine, as it is the most difficult charity. I have not time to 


give you instances of work done in this manner. I only tell you a 
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few points which | hope you will look upon as important. ‘These 
poor families,— why should we spend such an amount of time upon 
them? Behind these general principles there is an immense amount 
of business work to be done. 

There is no particular glory in being inaccurate, there is no 
special blessing vpon not looking at and feeling the difficulties in 
a case, there is no glory in the mere handling of a large number of 
cases. ‘The business side, the method of treatment,— there is the 
very essence of the problem. ‘Therefore, this case work is only the 
branching of the central path of the whole Charity Organization. 
Through the committee, through the home, through the poor laws, 
through state relief (if you wish to use it), through the friendly visi- 
tor,— all these are methods for bringing about results. 

Organization is extending through the cofintry. Every organiza- 
tion tends toward bringing all together, just as trade and commerce 
between England and America bring the two hearts together on the 
two shores with common interests. 

There is another point I wish to lay stress upon. Good men go 
through charity work in this department with us with eyes perpetually 
fixed on the larger objects, and frequently forget there is a necessity 
for looking down carefully at every step if the work they are engaged 
in is to be properly done. Real charity shows only after the lapse of 
ten or twelve years, and the dusty books interest me because they 
are like corpses of the past by which I am enabled to see the linea- 
ments of our ancestors. Unless our work goes down and deals with 
our population, deals with the plain men and women, it is altogether 
likely to pass into hopeless oblivion. It is extraordinary how small 
a thing will color the pursuits of men and women when they deal 
with one of our common people. What makes you care so much for 
sanitation? It is because you realize that ina particular street diffi- 
culties arise for a particular family for want of proper sanitation ; 
your intellectual power, your whole frame is stimulated. It is one of 
the best appeals that charity association can address to the world. 
It makes the thought of the nations seethe with new ideas. 

It is against the false form of charity that I wish to speak. If the 
bearing-rein is tightened, you can not tell a blooded horse from a two- 
penny screw. Sham charity is ready to tighten up the rein and make 
a two-penny screw look like a decent horse. Charity has gone all 
the lengths she can in this direction. It is for these Charity Organ- 
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izations # come down to method and not allow people to be deceived. 
I think we have the right to protest for the good of the coming gen- 
eration. I must say nothing has astonished me more than the way 
gifts have been bestowed. I hope the Charity Organizations will ap 
peal to the nobler feeling, to something that reaches the deepest 
inner nature, and if we cultivate it in the right direction we can press 
to our end, and it will carry us through. 

One of the most sorrowful things of the past is that there has been 
so much clapping of hands over schemes. How often it happens 
somebody hits upon an idea,— brilliant to him, as it has been to some 
others. He goes and says: “ Here is a new thing. I tried it last 
winter, and the results were splendid.” And straightway we all make 
great ado and try the thing, to see if we cannot adopt it. It is time 
to insert a check upon scientific experiments, especially in regard to 
the social growth of the nation. We are not working on the abstract, 
but on the self-consciousness of men and women. It is a most diffi- 
cult thing to do, most laborious, takes a great deal of time,— five, 
possibly ten years. Let us be very humble, let us give a long rein to 
our invention before we cry * Eureka!” By all means let us work 
on from point to point, but let our persuasion be our strength. No 
trying of little by-ways that may be turned from as a child’s toy, to the 
real work upon the cases and our persuasion. I have thought that 
clearer than many charitable appeals are those words of Sir Galahad, 


when in search of what we are all in search of, the Sangreal : 


‘* While thus he spoke, his eye 
Falling on mine, drew me 
With a power upon me, until I believed 


As he believed.” 


That seems to me to be the argument we should use,— that we 
should become one by reason of our common belief; that argument, 
should make us one, the upraising of our brother to the better life ; 
to fight against this feature of a barbaric age which is our enemy, just 
as old King Arthur fought those hard barbaric foes which his Round 
Table was created to fight. And what shall our future be? I want 


to specially lay stress upon this. I would ask all who are employed 


in Charity Organizations not to mind the theories with which they 


left college or school: let them be suspended inthe air, It takes a 


long, long time to bring a theory from cloud-land into life. Leave 
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them suspended and do some work in the best way possible, and 
they will secure from observation a foundation upon which the fut- 
ure may be built. Octavia Hill and others learned their work as 
workers and in no other way. They did not spend their time in 
words, but were observers. If you can get that power of observa- 
tion on the subject in actual, daily work, in the right spirit, the 
future is certain; the work must grow, and Charity Organization 
must prosper. Class and sect can have no part in Charity Organ- 
ization. We ignore them. What we shall ultimately have to do is 
this,— and our work is not done until it is accomplished,— to draw 
together the workingmen and those who are rich, that they may 
work side by side in relation to these cases of difficulty. Do not 
expect anything less, I ask. Believe me, that is true charity in a 
very great sense which may draw all people together. I am sure 
there is no minister or clergyman but would wish in a_ practical 
object to see all help in common, that all should at least move the 
world to prevent degeneracy, to relieve the distressed, if you must, 
— particularly the old,— but go one step farther: we charitable peo- 
ple hold the destiny of the nations, constantly reforming, to prevent 
national degeneracy. 


THE SCOPE AND INFLUENCE OF A CHARITY 
ORGANIZATION SOCIETY. 


BY C. R. HENDERSON, 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF CHARITY ORGANIZATION. 


The ideal of all forms of social organization is a certain concep- 
tion of development and personality. The perfection of manhood is 
the end of nature, and should be consciously apprehended by us as 
the goal of organized action. This implies the perfection of all 
men, since only in the community of the good can any individual 
realize his best self. 
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PARTICULAR PRINCIPLES RELATING TO METHOD. ECONOMY 


CREATIVE ENERGY. 


The great peril of man is atrophy of power by disease. ‘The 
most pathetic ruin is a palsied will. ‘The biological condition of de 
velopment is effort. The being which is fed without expense of 


effort becomes a parasite, and loses powers of locomotion and 


initiation, ‘The worst thing about slavery was not the physical 


suffering it imposed, but the fact that it accustomed a people not 
to care for freedom and responsibility. If a man is dying from 
an opiate we must keep him walking, or he is lost. So we say 
‘‘work rather than relief,” not to diminish our own trouble and cost, 
but to save manhood. ‘The Charity Organization is established to 
teach the public to respect the spiritual dignity of the poor. There 
is a profound scepticism abroad as to the value of a dependent person. 
There is a multitude of intelligent people who give always with the 
feeling that money and meat are the chief needs of the unfortunate. 
With such we insist on another motto, “Not alms, but a friend.” 
A public which imagines that wealth will buy all goods needs edu- 
cation. ‘Traditional charity methods have too frequently fostered 
the notion that a community can do its whole duty by ministering 
to the animal satisfactions of the hungry. <A protest against this de- 
grading conception is still necessary. Charity organization methods 
lay emphasis on foresight and preventive adjustments. We do not 
claim that all poverty is preventable, but we know that much poverty 
is preventable. We have not exhausted the resource of provident 
charity. We have not developed all the effective energy of our pub 
lic school system. Analysis of a tramp, pauper, or criminal popula- 
tion reveals immense forces, which have become anti-social because 
they were not directed to production. Hospitals and dispensaries 
heal the body and pauperize the soul, because no adequate plan of 
sick insurance is yet organized. ‘There are cities where a selected 
class of dependants could avoid the annual appeal to the public 
officials if their income had been increased ten dollars during the 
summer. There ouglit to be in every community a society which 
might help to make summer care for winter, and day make provision 
for night; and this not to spare the purses of the rich, but to give 
hope and self-respect to the despairing and self-indulgent. There 


ought to be a society in every community which will collect the facts 
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about the causes of pauperism and crime, and lay them before the pub- 
lic until social opinion is alert and vigorous. But when material relief 
is necessary, it should be quick, kind, and adequate. After all our 
preventive methods there will be those who must be sheltered and 
fed. We cannot leave them to perish. We must at least bury them, 
lest their dead bodies poison the air. Charity organization stands 
for speedy and sufficient aid. It is the mortal enemy of scraps and 
doles of help. It resists the iniquitous custom of sending a poor 
fellow on from door to door to beg in public until the sense of shame 
is dead forever. It has often been demonstrated that this demoral- 
izing’ method of a chaotic society is not necessary. Swift as an 
angel from heaven should charity go when called by helpless need. 
But such ready and complete aid cannot be provided without effi- 
cient organization. 


EssENTIAL ELEMENTS OF THE STRUCTURE OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
ASSOCIATING CHARITIES. 


The machinery of organization must be directed to its ends: (1) 
The voluntary associations of persons who hold common principles 
and are willing to work for them. (2) An expert secretary who has 
knowledge, wisdom, and experience. Here is a field for a new pro- 
fession. Its first members must have the courage of pioneers, the 
learning of scholars, and the devotion of missionaries. They must 
have thick skins and be able to shed the fiery darts of ignorant criti- 
cism. ‘They must believe in the future of principles which are not 
understood in the present. They must be able, like prophets, to live 
on crusts and hopes. (3) The central office must provide for inves- 
tigation, registration, and information. (4) In larger places there 
must be a corps of paid visitors for the work of investigation. (5) 
Conferences of friendly visitors are needed to inspire, to instruct, to 
select, and to console. (6) Public conferences should be maintained 
for the education of the community in the theory and practice of 
philanthropy. In each community these are essential elements, but 
the field for inventive genius has no wider realm for daring and ad- 
venturous experiment. Conditions vary endlessly and put the re- 
sourceful man upon his mettle with varied crises. 
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THe SoctaL FUNCTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF CHARITH 


The Charity Organization Society is absolutely essential, especially 
in America, to secure the best results of public charity, county, 


township, or municipal. No living person can foretell] the future of 


public outdoor relief. We must deal with it as a faet, probably a 
very persistent custom, since it is embodied in usages and in law. 
We may learn from the experience of Germany. Perhaps the * Elbet 
feld”’ system of municipal charities is the best in the world. — It is 
centralized; the books are honestly and carefully kept; the super 
vision is expert and scientific. A corps of unpaid visitors study indi 
vidual cases with vast outlay of personal care and toil; and yet the 
There 
is no way of preventing generous individuals, societies, and churches 


German charity workers are calling for further organization. 
from assisting their poor and neighbors. ‘This co-operation is neces 
sary even under the best municipal administration ; but our American 
system is not the best. I do not think we shall ever know just how 
bad it is, for many things happen which the actors are not anxious 
to have on record or publish in reports. ‘Thus we shall always need 
a voluntary association to meet new conditions as they arise, to try 
experiments before making a scheme part of a general plan, and for 
dealing with the most delicate and unusual cases of distress. For 
many years to come the association will find the study of the recipi 
ents of public outdoor relief one of its most vital and difficult: prob 
lems. It has been generally understood that the outdoor paupers 
are outside the pale of hope. When a church or benevolent society 
has exhausted its means and patience, these persons are given ovet 
to the public authorities and. then abandoned; but that method will 
not endure investigation and reflection. Difficult as is the task, we 


may not flinch from it. Who shall say that any class of human be 


ings should be thus abandoned by all who seek to restore hope and 
ambition ? 


The Charity Organization Society works for the same ends as 
those of the labor organizations. ‘The wage earners of this country 
have two great forms of organization, the trades unions and the be 
nevolent orders. These men are inspired by a horror and dread of 
dependence ; and it has often been said that so far as laborers are 
organized there is no pauper problem. ‘This repugnance to charity 


is sometimes misdirected, and it often leads “ workingmen” to mis 
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interpret those who call themselves “charity workers”’; but the dis- 
like for any social treatment which suggests inferiority and servile 
dependence is a noble trait, and a bulwark against the rising tide of 
pauperism and crime. 

The association of charities seeks to cultivate this independent, 
manly, democratic sentiment, the hope of a stalwart, sound and vig- 
orous people. This society lends its influence to all genuinely demo- 
cratic efforts to improve industrial methods, to direct the movements 
of thrift, to protect the weak and defenceless against injustice, and to 
improve the working of schools, courts, and public boards. It seeks 
to multiply the agencies of sanitation; to promote the public health ; 
to lay bare the weakening and tainting customs which destroy health 
and life. ‘The records of these societies are full of arguments for 
social reforms, and the testimony of their friendly visitors often 
arouses legislators and newspapers and pulpits to speak for the 
voiceless. Surely the labor organizations will find reason to come 
close to us. On the other hand, we must recognize the wage-earner 
as our fellow-worker rather than as a dependant. 

The society is a valuable assistant to the Church. It knows no 
sect. It knows humanity. This society, acting for all the population 
and for all the institutions of culture, is especially helpful to the 
Church: (a) In the discovery of need. Love is seeking sorrow. 
Those who are comfortable wish to know where misery dwells. ‘The 
agents of this association open their records and locate the destitu- 
tion. (b) In the supplying of information on which a judgment can 
be based. A society which works for the entire city can secure far 
more knowledge than is possible for any particular church to secure 
without co-operation. Ignorant giving is cruelty. (c) It teaches 
religious workers the best methods of beneficence. In these days of 
specialization there must be a society which can keep the ministry 
informed about the most successful ways of doing good. (d) It 
promotes the unity of the churches in practical goodness, which is 
the common bond in spite of the unavoidable differences about intel- 
lectual creeds and forms of polity. Unity and harmony are power. 
Working together we learn to understand each other, to become 
more tolerant, and less selfish. Of all the forms of selfishness 
which curse the world, ecclesiasticism, which regards the Church as 
the end of all action and striving, is the basest and most malign. 
When we learn that the Church is made to minister to man; when 
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we Gome to see that it is only one institution among many which are 
working for the kingdom of God; when we realize that the prayer 
of Jesus that we “all might be one that the world may believe” can 
best be answered when we unite to do his loving will,—then the 
glory of Jehovah is near to us; the kingdom of heaven has come 
down from God to earth. Then shall he wipe all tears from their 


eyes. 


FRIENDLY VISITING. 


BY MARY KE. MCDOWELL, 


OF THE CHICAGO UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT. 


not 
because I have been a success, I have not. When I hear all that the 


Mr. Ayres asked me to say a little about friendly visiting, - 
friendly visitors say about it, I feel that I have done nothing but 
have a series of failures. I think Mr. Ayres asked me to talk about 
this, because our settlement occasionally has a kind of conference. of 
friendly visitors from all parts of town come into our neighborhood, 
If they meet with difficulties, if they cannot find a person, if they are 
puzzled about anything, they will drop in and talk it over in a very 
friendly way ; and not only among ourselves, but with those friendly 
visitors, we sometimes feel like saying, ‘* Let us give it all up and go 
back to the Reliefand Aid Societi¢s.”” ‘This training of people while 
we are training ourselves is a tremendous problem. Once a friendly 
visitor said, “ I am perfectly willing to clothe and feed these people, 
but I must confess that I must look upon them as just so many ani 
mals.” It is very hard to put up with her; and yet even she is hay 
ing a change of mind through constantly beginning over,—-the 
constant seeing of people who are so patient with her and her 


friends. ‘The patience of the poor, what they have to put up with 


in us! Sometimes we feel like turning all outsiders out and just 


>? 


trying in our own small way to get along, even if some people are 
hungry, and even doing without those things we know those persons 
from outside are so able to bring in. You remember when Marcella 


started that tragic night to go and stay with Manda Hurd, whose 
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husband was to be executed the next day, how her mother turned 
to her and said, ‘It seems to me that woman would like to be in so! 
itude’? And yet Marcella would go and stay all night, spite of the 
fact that Manda Hurd said she would rather have one of her own 
flesh and blood. We think of the poor, somehow, as differing from 
us; we want to elevate them, and insist upon being like Marcella. 

So I feel that the first thing for us is to “take this sacrifice of 
service for humanity.” It can not be taken lightly if we think of it 
in its deepest sense ; it means taking the real “ flesh and blood,” 
and we find we must go slow and prepare ourselves. Before I went 
to live so near these people, I must confess I sailed often into a 
house and told them to “clean up” in the most righteous manner. 
I don’t know whether I am demoralized because I live in smoke and 
dirt, but I find it very hard to ask them to clean up now. I look 
upon dirt now as a very small evil compared with other things. ‘The 
tragedies in their lives are so very great. When people live in two 
small rooms, perhaps with a good many children, with soot, and oil, 
and coal that seems to be filled with tallow; and when I see how 
the smoke comes into our own rooms, and we find it so expensive to 
keep them clean, you cannot wonder that when we go to see a neigh- 
bor who, perhaps, in the kindness of her heart, has allowed all the 
children in the neighborhood to come and play in her one little room, 
and the children running in and out and having a very delightful 
time, and the house is very dirty, and Mrs. O’Reilley very apolo- 
getic, we look above those things. We see the dirt and feel sorry 
for it, and we hope it will be cleaned up and in better condition next 
time. I have been very discouraged about myself, and my inability 
to tell people to clean up. I can’t do it. When try to apply some 
of that “moral force”? Mr. Ayres has spoken of, somehow I don't 
know how. 

Another instance of friendly visiting: there was a colored woman 
with most beautiful children, bright as could be. I think I never 
saw a more picturesque group. The woman’s husband died; and in 
the neighborhood where there were university people, who prided 
themselves on their intelligence, that woman and children were per- 
mitted to stay along, right in that community, and become more and 
more paupers (perhaps they wanted her, so they could have the plea- 
sure of looking at and talking about her). They never did anything 
really valuable for her. She was given twelve dollars for a Christmas 
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present and she took every one of those children down and had thei 
photographs taken. She was found fault with, but it seems to me it 
was the community that should have been blamed. She was proud 
of her handsome children, and she never had an opportunity before 
to have their pictures. 


We need to think of these people as brothers and sisters, because 


God is our Father and their Father, although it is sometimes very 


unpleasant and very hard to go among them. We do not just 
want to clothe the body for to-day, we want them to learn self-re 
spect and family pride, to try to raise their character; and if we give 
anything we want to do it with that aim in view. If we go to them 
with those higher gifts that we are able to bestow, believing that 
this man, woman or family needs the gift of beauty, of education, of 
pleasure, of an outing, of our own hospitality, and if we would not 
only call upon them but ask them to call upon us and expect them 
to do it, even going so far as to say, I lunch at such an hour and shall 
expect you, do you suppose pauperism would grow under such 
friendship as that? It could not and it does not. 1 believe a friend 
who does that reciprocal kind of friendly visiting is developing a 
kind of relationship that will not be artificial; and the result will be 
that even if we give alms it will be like those things that come to us 
from our better-off relatives, who, you know, send us clothes that 
they do not care to wear longer, or cannot wear longer in their su 
roundings, because they can afford to get new and finer ones, — But if 
such a cousin looks down upon me in the least as a poor inferior 
cousin, I think I would have a very different feeling. 

When Kingsley was asked what influence had made him the man 
he was, he answered, “1 had a friend.’’ We sometimes think of 
this relationship as artificial, but it need not be. Everything de 
pends on the philosophy with which we start out. Perhaps we don’t 
formulate that philosophy, but there must be the feeling that down 
underneath is the common relationship, that the difference between 
us is only the result of development by God’s grace and not by any 
special virtue of our own. I feel that | am only working these 
things out myself, in a small way, and am experimenting. [| think 
organized charity has a great responsibility in the matter of friendly 
visitors, but I do believe there are good materials in the association. 
We have a good many cases of the erratic where there must be 


training, and if the organization of charities does not train them, we 
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shall just go on doing hysterical, erratic work, with perhaps half the 
population receiving relief, degrading, not only to the poor, but to 
you and me. We want to get together, as Dr. Henderson says, and 
have the best thing that we can at this time; but don’t let us allow 
it to get fossilized, as | suppose Charity Organization, like any other 
organization can, It will be, unless there is the friendly visiting 
that comes in, fresh and new every time, to make the old life fresh 
and new and ever growing. 


THE FRIENDLY VISITOR. 
BY MRS. L. P. ROWLAND. 


Friendly visiting is a step in the right direction. Perhaps one 
may say, “It is only a step”; but it matters much that it is forward, 
and not back. Listen to an old French proverb: “La distance 
vaut rien: ce n'est que le premier pas qui cofite,” — * The distance 
“C’est le 
premier pas qui cotte,””’— ‘It is the first step that costs.””. When 
this first costly step has been taken, progress is possible. ‘There is 
no more fumbling in the dark for the keyhole. It is found. The 
door is open. Opportunity and responsibility stand hand in hand 
upon the threshold. There is no more blind work for results that 
are pitiful failures. If only the good and prosperous people in the 


’ 


amounts to nothing: it is only the first step that costs.’ 


world, the people with warm hearts and tender sympathies, could see 
the open door, and enter in, a better day would surely dawn; but 
most of them are like the Blind Spinner,— they feel at best only the 
small segment of the woof of life that passes through their own 
loom, and are unaware of the whole design. 


The problems that we discuss to-day are the same old throbbing 
questions that have always agitated honest souls; and we are con- 
strained to say, “There is nothing new under the sun.”’ Plato 
evolved his Ideal Republic half a thousand years before the Chris- 
tian era, and More’s Utopia was born in a far-away time of cor 
ruption and ignorance. ‘To the present we owe a well-directed, con 
centrated effort to help the poor and weak and submerged out of 
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their helplessness, and place them upon a solid footing, to lead them 
from darkness into light. 

Friendly visiting is merely establishing human relations between 
man and man. There is no badge, no uniform, no herald. It is 
what one person, with more light and a firmer foothold, may do for 
his less favored brother. It is work for everybody. It requires no 
capital. ‘The man with two talents need not wrap them in a nap 
kin: he may make his investment here, and multiply it an hundred 
fold. Even in its most highly organized form, only two obligations 
are laid upon the friendly visitor. He must be a person with a will- 
ing heart, with tact, perseverance, and sympathy, who will promise 
to accept and perform the duties of the order. This is not work for 
a day. The friendly visitor enlists for life. ‘To such persons the 
Charity Organization Society presents the name and address of one 
poor family who has applied either to the Charity Organization So 
ciety or to the city for material relief, a member of the dependent 
class,— and bids the visitor go to this family, not as an agent or 
representative of the Charity Organization Society, even in the re 
motest sense. Connection with the organization is not to be men 
tioned, and no reports of this work should appear in the public press. 
The visitor should go as a personal /7vend, to enter into the house 
hold life, to discover its needs, its weak points and _ possibilities ; to 
advise, encourage, and suggest; to lend a hand wherever it is needed, 
but never to hinder or hamper his work by doling out money, food, 
or raiment. It is his work to give that which ts finer than the things 
that perish with the using. This means slow, steady, untiring, 
often painfully discouraging work. It demands a thorough personal 
acquaintance with the family. The visits must be made over and 
over again. ‘This is not merely an investigation of conditions. ‘The 
design of friendly visiting is not sociological research: it is con 
structive work. 

The other obligation —and let it be borne in mind that it is of 
equal value —is the regular attendance upon the semi-monthly 
meeting of the conference of friendly visitors, where they may meet 
the committee and friends of the work, present reports of their sev- 
eral families, bring out all the lights and shades of their experience, 
consider further practical plans and methods, encourage and help 


each other, hear inspiring messages from some who have thought 


wisely along these lines, and kindle fresh enthusiasm. ‘Theory may 
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receive inspiration from practice, practice welcome direction from 
theory. ‘These sessions should have the privacy and seclusion of a 
family gathering. ‘This is no star chamber. But banish the re- 
porters: what is said and done must be sud rosa. Nothing can give 
solidarity and coherence to the work of friendly visiting so well as 
earnest, intelligent, sympathetic conference. ‘This is a work that 
develops and unfolds before us vistas undreamed of. An ideal con- 
ference may be hard to find, but without question the principle is 
the right one. Friendly visiting is the work for the individual, and 
each one has his own personal contribution, the story of his own 
effort and experience to present to the conference. 

The principle of charity is as old as time. Confucius and the Rig- 
Veda proclaimed it. Saint Paul declared that charity was the 
greatest thing in the world. Saint Anthony sold all that he had and 
gave to the poor, which might mean more or less. ‘There was a 
poor tax in Athens, and even the savages upon our own Western 
plains cared for their weak and suffering; but this was spasmodic, 
sporadic, indiscriminate, often cruelly mistaken work. It has re- 
mained for organized charity to direct us in the application of the 
principle. 

We are accustomed to give credit to Elberfeld, in Germany, for 
first establishing the work of friendly visiting, placing it under mu- 
nicipal control, and setting in operation a system that should revolu- 
tionize traditions. But we find that in the wealthy and intellectual 
city of Hamburg, late in the eighteenth century, a desolating plague 
called the attention of the burgomasters to the needs and abuses of 
poverty. For half a century men like Busch, Klopstock, and Less- 
ing, had worked away at the great problems of relieving need and 
reducing beggary until in 1801 there was developed a plan known 
as the Hamburg Institution, of which wonderful results are told. 
Pamphlets setting forth the idea of the Hamburg Institution were 
sown broadcast all over Europe; and to this source can be directly 
traced wide-spread movements like the Elberfeld system, so justly 
celebrated, the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, and the work of 
friendly visiting practically developed in Boston, Baltimore, Cleve- 
land, and other American cities. John Morley characterized this 
great humanitarian revival of the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury as “an undivided love of our fellows, steadfast faith in human 
nature, steadfast search after justice, and firm aspiration toward im- 
provement.” 
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Friendly visiting in Europe is a municipal requirement, a civic 
honor. In our own land it is a voluntary service; but the end 
sought is the same,—to relieve the world of its burden of crime and 
poverty, to help the helpless to help themselves, to banish slums, to 
break down the barriers between social extremes, to rescue the 
perishing. 

All work for charity must be Christian. It is inspired by love to 
God and love to man. It is an assertion of human brotherhood, 
and this lightens the labor. A little girl was carrying a heavy child 
across the mud and mire of a city’s crowded streets. <A _ pitying 
stranger looked down upon her, and said, “ Poor little one, how 
heavy he is!” But the little girl looked up with a radiant face, and 
said: ** Heavy! why, he’s my brother.” Much has been said about 
the church universal, Pope and prelate, bishop and council, have 
formulated their several creeds; but in friendly visiting we find the 
church universal in active operation. Here all men are brothers, 
After all, hearts are alike in spite of conditions. How are we better 
than they, with the same bringing up? Do we not have the same 
‘diseases, accomplishments, and sins”? Fine linen and_ royal 
purple and rags all tattered and torn clothe the same humanity. 
‘Truly, “the microbe zs a social leveller.” “ As in water face answer- 
eth to face, so the heart of man to man.”’ 

How to give wisely and well is a serious question. We can offer 
our dimes and dollars, our cast-off garments and the crumbs from 
our feasts, with a readier grace than the richer gift of ourselves. It 
is against tradition to turn the hungry beggar from our door. We 
would far rather fill his basket with cold pieces, but good sense and 
experience declare that by our misguided charity we are fostering 
pauperism. Lend him your brains, your time, your thought, and he 
will no longer be a beggar at your door. 

I have said the friendly visitor must be a person of tact. Poverty 
is full of guile. It is easier to slide down grade to Avernus than to 
scale Olympian heights. Poverty is sinuous, It courts disguise. 
It loves to masquerade. ‘The days have passed when hideous physi- 
cal deformities were paraded before the gaze of a shuddering public 
upon our broad highways, as a plea for alms; but the same spirit 


lives under a more subtle guise. For example, a young man be- 


came a cripple,—no more football, no more long jumps, no more 


forced marches and grand parades. For him life had serious limi- 
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tations; but experience has shown that many a man may stump 


through the world on one foot, and earn an honest livelihood, while 
head and heart and hand are strong. What did this one do? He 
begged from door to door for money to buy a wooden leg. He 
found it very easy, and so he went on soliciting from a tender 
hearted public unlimited wooden legs. ‘There was a fascination in 
it, but here was degeneration: he had branded himself a beggar. 
Again, a young man with a frank, guileless face and a fine phy- 
sique presented from house to house a plea for charity. He had 
lost both hands. As he unveiled the still open and tender wounds, 
his undisguised helplessness made its own appeal. It touched a 
chord of spontaneous but unreasoning sympathy. Comfortable 
meals were spread before him. Wholesome food was fed to him. 
Gold and silver lined his pockets. ‘There was a mysterious friend 
around the corner who always failed to appear when he was sum 
moned, Grown unwary by success, it was plain at last that the 
poor fellow was making capital of his sore misfortune, deluding 
warm-hearted women and clear-headed financiers, and framing some 
new romance to account for his sad fate with each new victim. ‘The 
world was before him, He could only exhaust one field to fly to 
pastures new. Here are opportunities for the exercise of the prin 
ciple of friendly visiting. The poor fellow with or without a wooden 
leg could be directed to some legitimate self-supporting work, and 
braced up to do it; and for the other, in his great misfortune, 
humanity owed him a shelter and an opportunity for meytal and 
moral expansion. Inasmuch as mind is superior to matter, there 
might yet be some service for him to do in the world. These may 
be extreme cases. They serve to point a moral, The married 
vagabond is always with us, and he is a hard nut to crack. He is 
mainly an idle, worthless fellow, a calamity to his own household 
and a pest to the community. The visitor is between Scylla and 
Charybdis in an honest effort to protect his family from suffering, 
and compel the worthless fellow to be a man among men, self- 
respecting and self-supporting. The good sense and tact of the 
friendly visitor must grapple with the situation. Medical science 
has put to practical use the method of skin-grafting and blood 
infusion. Friendly visiting furnishes an exact parallel. The visitor 
must pour the clarified wine of his own life into his poorer brother's 
veins. He must heal his wounds with the gift of his own flesh. 
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Again, the friendly visitor must possess sympathy, the finest 


kind, no weak and maudlin sentiment that spends itself in’ sighs 
and groans,— the sort that is patient and clear-sighted and is ready 
to bear another’s burdens. It is sometimes urged that the methods 
of charity to-day are cold and scientific, that our benevolence is re 
duced to an algebraic formula, Sift out from the poor all the frauds, 
all the wilfully ignorant, all the shiftless and thriftless, there will 
still remain a residuum of helpless ones who must be the recipients 
of material relief. Childhood and old age must be cared for, poverty 
and sickness relieved. As a rule, the man in any station in life who 
will do his appointed task honestly, faithfully, thoroughly, for the 
work’s sake, will keep his head above water; but there remain con 
ditions so hard and bitter that even the bravest courage, the most 
careful thrift, will fail to overcome them. Work is not always wait 
ing for the industrious. Put a“ Want” advertisement in the paper, 
a score will answer it. A man working in a gun factory was killed, 
Kighty men applied for the vacant place. Within three weeks the 
accepted applicant was killed, and promptly forty men stepped for 
ward to fill his place. What remained for the thirty-nine? But 
these conditions are rarely permanent. Well-directed sympathy with 
kind advice may help the helpless to help themselves. — It is a tower 
of strength to any man to say, “I have a friend.” Even in an ex 
treme case the Charity Organization Society asks that the visitor 
should not be the immediate almoner of his gifts, but should direct 
his beneficence through some other channel, 

The last equipment of the friendly visitor is perseverance, Very 


often the work is painfully slow, Another generation may garner 


the harvest. ‘The sun breaks the winter's ice by long and _ steady 


shining. No one can force a social revolution. It must bide the 
“fulness of time,” and the silent forces are the strong ones. ‘The 
prophet did not hear God speaking in the whirlwind or the storm, 
but in the still, small voice. One of the most disheartening feat 
ures of poverty is its contentment, its utter lack of aspiration, ‘To 
plant and encourage the seeds of right desires demands a patient 
hand. ‘This is not brilliant work, but it pays in the end. Some 
one has said that a farthing rushlight will do more to illuminate a 
dark corner than a streak of lightning. It is sometimes urged that 
the poor do not want the finer gifts of friendship. Would we leave 


our cities to reek with filth and malaria for lack of proper sanitation ? 


nen an en aaa 
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‘The most direct and practical way to secure a band of friendly 
visitors is through the local churches. An audience with the differ- 
ent clergymen of the city was sought in Grand Rapids, resulting in 
a gathering numerically small, but eminently representative. 

The platform of Christian charity is broad enough for every man. 
Ritualist and Romanist, Christian and Jew, Methodist and Salva- 
tionist, may unite in this work, and be all the better for doing it. 
The plans and methods of friendly visiting were presented and freely 
discussed. From each pastor was secured a list of pledged visitors, 


making at the inception of this work a company of about seventy. 


In some of the larger cities, where friendly visiting has been longer 
established, many times this number are enlisted. This naturally 
brought together a great variety of experience and sentiment, ex- 
actly what was needed to organize a successful band of visitors. 

Friendly visitors are generally women. Work demanding sym- 
pathy and patience naturally comes to them; but a man’s hand and 
voice and knowledge of the ways of the world are often needed, and 
the work makes a strong appeal to young men and maidens. ‘To 
each friendly visitor the Charity Organization Society presented a 
statement of the conditions of the family he was asked to visit, the 
number of members, their ages, and a general view of the situation; 
and with this introduction he was left to his own tact, sympathy, and 
perseverance. Let the value of the semi-monthly conference be 
again emphasized. Here is co-operation. ‘The visitors need train- 
ing. Old ideas of charity are ingrained. The sociological discus- 
sions of the present are full of fresh interest. A sweet song is an 
inspiration. _ Literature is a mine of wealth. A short programme, 
in addition to the visitor’s reports, will make the conference a help 
and an attraction. 

How shall the visitor begin? The ways are manifold,— the chil- 
dren, the weather, the conditions of the family. One busy school- 
teacher invited her poor old woman to visit her upon her one half- 
holiday, while they talked over patchwork. A thrifty housekeeper 
carried to her poorer neighbor across the street the scrapings from 
the table to feed the chickens. In homely, common ways an en- 
trance may be made. 

What are the results of friendly visiting? To the visitor, first of all, 
there is infinite gain. The stream will never rise higher than its 
source. No man can help his neighbor to be a better man than he 
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is himself. More than any other form of service, this develops pet 
sonal character. Let the visitor give himself lavishly, and his own 
life will be a miracle of tlower and fruit. ‘There is no higher type of 
the friendly visitor than the Lord himself, who came among us to 
give light and life, and to give it more abundantly, to bid the lame 
man to run, the blind man to open his eyes and read, the deaf man 
to unstop his closed ears and listen to the wonderful words of life. 
This exactly anticipates the work of the friendly visitor. 

Over and above all other qualifications there must be first a will- 
ing mind, ‘This is a voluntary service. It beckons to its ranks men 
of wealth, of brain and character. 


“God can never make man’s best 
Without best men to help him.” 


When William Morris chose to be a friend to labor rather than 
poet laureate of England, he entered the ranks of friendly visiting. 

What is the gain to the families? A chronic invalid has been 
taught the simple laws of hygiene, a pitiful disorder cured, and life 
made sweet and wholesome. <A poor old woman, crippled and help 
less, has been encouraged to revive a long-forgotten industry, and 
knit some lace, which her visitor sold. An idle, loafing boy, depend- 
ent upon his mother, has been compelled to earn his own living. 
These and many others. - 

We are told that the elements of a well-rounded character are 
health, knowledge, sociability, taste, and righteousness. To produce 
a world of just such people must be the object of the friendly visitor, 
then there will be an upward trend. ‘The convict’s dress will be 
folded and laid aside, for there will be no one to wear it. Prison 
doors will be unbarred, for the cells will be empty. Almshouses will 
be closed, for there will be no more poor. But this is a vision. 
Meanwhile friendly visiting is a step in the right direction. — It folds 
within it, as the germ in the seed, all the elements of the social set- 
tlement idea. It is a social settlement in embryo. 


| 
| 
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IX. 


City and County Charities. 


OUTDOOR RELIEF AS ADMINISTERED IN 
ST. PAUL. 


BY JAMES F, JACKSON, 


SECRETARY ASSOCIATED CHARITIES. 


Outdoor relief is provided for the needy members of a community 
by taxation on the property of that community. In St. Paul the ad- 
ministration of the fund raised by this taxation is one of the duties 
of the Board of Control, which consists of three members. 

The method of appointing this board is unique, and appointments 
to the board are unintluenced by political considerations. The full 
bench of judges for the district in which St. Paul is located, each 
July, appoints one member of the Board of Control for a term of 
three years. At the expiration of the term members are usually 
reappointed. ‘This board has full charge of the city and county 
almshouse, hospital, and outdoor relief. It has rooms in the city 
and county building, and is provided with a paid secretary. This 
paper has reference only to its work of public relief in the city of 
St. Paul. There are advantages in a board of three for the consid- 
eration of important matters, but it is unfortunate that an applicant 
for aid must address so many. However, only one applicant is be- 
fore the board at a time. Persistent effort is made to have the man 
himself apply when he is physically able, and no children are al- 
lowed to apply. 

The board aims at aid rather than maintenance. The matter of 
transportation has been conducted with strict regard to the rights 
of all concerned. Full transportation is never provided to any con- 
siderable distance, and no part is paid except for good reason. 
Half-rate permits were granted to worthy applicants until lately, 
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when that privilege was revoked by the Traffic Association because 
of the alleged misuse of the same privilege in other cities. ‘The 
board pays for medicines used by the city physicians in patients’ 
homes, and it provides for burials in the potter's field on the poor 
farm. If burial occurs elsewhere, the board will bear no part of 
the expense. Rent is paid for no one. Shoes and clothing are 
occasionally given, but not to an amount exceeding an average of 


$2.00 per month. Not more than $2.50 worth of either food 


or 
fuel is given in one order; and no more than one order of the 
same sort is given in a month, and then only to those who have a 
residence of one year or more. All articles issued by the board are 
purchased from the lowest responsible bidders. 


During 1895 food and fuel were issued to the value of $8,360. 


Considering the above, and the larger statements made by most 


such bodies, it seems strange that in 1878, in the dead of winter, 
the city of Brooklyn ceased outdoor relief without increasing suffer- 
ing or the burdens of other charities, and that the next year Phila 
delphia tried the same experiment with the same result. We have 
reason to wonder why so few cities have followed that course, espe- 
cially as one authority says that “outdoor relief is as catching as 
smallpox, and almost as deadly.” And a Philadelphia authority 
says, ‘Cut off outdoor relief, and you have cut the tap-root of the 
noxious tree of pauperism.”’ Nevertheless, the fact of public relief is 
not optional with the Board of Control. Public relief may be un 
necessary ; but, while it exists, it should be conducted on the best 
known principles. Accordingly, it is the duty and intention of the 
board to accomplish the largest amount of good with the least nec 
essary expenditure of public funds. Distress caused by emergen 
cies must somehow be relieved, and disagreeable people should 
sometimes have continued relief in their homes. How best to aid 
without pauperizing is the problem. Pauperism is a disease, and 
its cure should actuate all charitable effort. Outdoor relief often 
produces pauperism ; but it is held responsible for much pauperism 
with which it is left to deal, although it had small part in its develop- 
ment. 

One chief objection to public relief is removed in St. Paul, since 
by the method of its appointment the acts of the board are out of 
politics. In fact, the occasional applications made through public 
officials receive the same treatment that is accorded any other ap- 
plication. 
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A gentleman who has given much study to charity says that * pub- 
lic relief is a child of the devil, and chiefly serves him.” If so, 
in St. Paul the unique method of appointment has entirely robbed 
him of one horn, and the other horn is knocked off by a plan almost 
equally unique; 4¢., the employment of the Associated Charities to 
investigate the condition of every applicant for public relief, and to 
reinvestigate as often as seems needful to the board. 

The Associated Charities is a mutual association of local charities, 
comprising forty-five organizations, It maintains a central bureau 
of information, which shows in compact form all the reported aid 
given by the various charities in the city, as well as the results of 
all investigations made by the Associated Charities. As one of the 
fully co-operating organizations, the Board of Control secures kindly, 
thorough, impartial investigations ; and the benefits of the bureau of 
information avoids the overlapping of relief, secures for some of its 
applicants the effective interest of the friendly visitors, the co-opera- 
tion of the organizations, and, when possible, voluntary relief for the 
applicant. On its part, by giving or refusing, the board co-operates 
fully with all the affiliated societies. 

The interests of many families are best secured by a refusal, and 
a just refusal inspires the applicant and her numerous friends with 
a confidence that real need will receive just treatment. Justice is 
more important than alms. 

Only considerations of the public good can justify public officiais 
in taking money from the majority of the people to help the few. 
As a rule, when granting relief, only the tax-payers and the recipients 
are considered; but the moral effect upon the recipient’s neighbors 
produced by the granting of this relief is a consideration which 
should not be ignored. Although not commonly so regarded, | 
believe the chief effect of public relief is the moral influence upon the 
community. After the evils of political influence, lax investigation, 
and insufficient co-operation, is not the moral effect the essence of 
all other objections to outdoor relief? Political influence can be 
removed, investigation and co-operation can be made more complete 
in the hands of public officials than it is liable to be with scores of 
individuals. But in the very nature of the case the tax-payer cannot 
enjoy the pleasure of doing good to recipients of public relief, nor 
can he profit by the development of sympathies resulting from 
personal relief of distress. He shuts himself to the cry of the needy 
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more than he otherwise would; for he feels that he has paid his por 
tion of the cost, and that there are public officials who must see that 
no unnecessary suttering exists. On the other hand, the recipient 


of public favors is not moved with the sense of gratitude which 


would be helpful to him, and lacks the encouragement and sympathy 


which must be personal to be effective. A further moral effect of 
pubiic aid is its influence on those who naturally want their share of 
whatever may be obtained for nothing. If it is not received, they 
help swell the feeling of dissatisfacion with local government, and 
thence with all authority. 

Another inherent objection to public aid is that the applicant 
believes aid to come from a limitless source, therefore he need not 
hesitate about receiving it when conditions are not really extreme 
nor after the emergency is past: whereas, if help were to come 
directly from the earnings of a_ friend, the unnecessary calls might 
not be made. Human nature is wonderfully alike everywhere ; and 
all have doubtless observed that public relief, though first given in 
a real emergency, easily comes to be claimed as a sort of right, 
especially by former tax-payers and their children, who seem to 
think that too close examination pending relief is rather an imperti 
nence. Ihave been told by applicants that my investigations were 
entirely too particular when they “simply wanted a speck of flour and 
a pinch of tea from a fund raised for the express purpose of helping 
poor folks.” 

Mrs. C. R. Lowell says, ** The less that is given, the better for every 
one, giver and receiver”; and, therefore, the conditions must be hard, 
although never degrading. On the contrary, they must be elevating, 
and this is by no means incompatible with severity, — “so that no one 
shall accept save in an extremity.” The past winter the board ar- 
ranged to make conditions both more severe and more elevating, 
by giving no fuel to families where there was an able-bodied man 
except he actually earned it by sawing wood. The plan worked 
well. It was gratefully received by the industrious, and it compelled 
the shiftless to work hard to make other arrangements. In either 
case the cost of wood was saved, and no serious complaint was made. 
The board is considering plans to extend the principle of making 
employment the basis of relief, so as to include the women, even 
though it be attended by an initial expenditure; for in the long 
run it will surely be an economy of money and 4 saving in manhood 
and womanhood. 
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It is acritical time for the applicant when he first applies for aid ; 
and, the more personality that can be put in his treatment, the better. 
If for public relief there could be substituted wise personal atten- 
tion to the unfortunate on the part of the more capable and _fort- 
unate members of society, there would be developed sympathy and 
consideration on one hand,and self-respect and self-reliance on the 
other. ‘This course would be a blessing to all concerned, and would 
avoid the demoralizing tendencies incident to receiving from the 
public something for nothing, for whatever reason. 

If public relief were abolished, different problems would con- 
front us; and it would be necessary that great effort be made to 
better educate the public as to the evils of indiscriminate giving, 
for the pitiable beggar would then have a fine excuse. It is a 
physical impossibility that adequate personal attention be given 
by the most devoted public officials in any city. In St. Paul 
the conditions are not especially hard ; for, according to Professor 
Graham Taylor, we have no slums. Moreover, the difficulties are 
as effectually reduced there as in any city within my knowledge, 
because of the relation existing between the public relief authorities 
and the local charities, which can and do bring moral influences to 
bear upon applicants. 

The prime object ef charity is not to spend greater or less sums 
of money, but to uplift humanity. Charity means love, and the 
acceptance of goods from an agency that is not believed to be act- 
uated by human- interest and sympathy will more likely harm than 
help the recipient. ‘ Alms-giving, while it may be the expression, 
is never the essence of charity.” 
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POOR ASYLUM DISCIPLINE. 


BY ERNEST BICKNELL, 


SECRETARY STATE BOARD OF INDIANA, 


The first essential to good discipline in a poor asylum is the right 
kind of a superintendent. There is no danger of getting too good 
a man for the place. The position is an important one, since the 
happiness and welfare of many helpless and unfortunate people de- 
pend upon the faithfulness with which he discharges his duties. 
The superintendent should be a man of that humane spirit which 
consciously or unconsciously leads him to recognize fellow-creatures 
in the unfortunates in his charge, and prevents him from forgetting 
this relationship under any stress of circumstances which may arise. 
Coupled with this spirit must be sympathy and sound judgment, 
which will avoid extremes of leniency and severity, and will not be 
driven into injustice by passion or prejudice. The business and ex- 
ecutive capabilities of the superintendent must also be undoubted, 
and he must be sound morally. The matron should reflect the same 
qualities which have been prescribed as necessary to the superin- 
tendent. 

But such people are hard to tind?) True. Can they be found? 

Perhaps not, to perfectly fit the requirements set down; but good 
and true men and women, coming very nearly up to this high stand 
ard, can be found. ‘They are successful in their own affairs, and do 


not need public position in order to make a living; but they can be 


secured if proper effort is made. It is unnecessary to say that they 


should be well paid or to add that they are cheaper at a high price 
than are unfit persons who may be had for their board and clothes. 

Having obtained a superintendent and wife of the right kind, what 
counsel shall we give them ? 

First, do not through kindly feeling be on too familiar terms 
with the inmates. Draw a plain and unmistakable line between 
your own domestic affairs and the affairs of the asylum. Do not 
allow the inmates to lounge in or around your own private quarters. 
Treat the inmates quietly and respectfully. Show them such courte- 
sies as “Thank you,” “If you please,”’ * Good-morning,” “ That's 
right,” and many others which cost nothing to the giver, but are 
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valuable to the recipient. Jokes are dangerous, but a simple one 


that doesn’t hurt anybody's feelings is not a bad thing occasionally 


to dispel the gloom which is likely to hang heavy over a poorhouse. 
Knock on the doors of the inmates’ rooms before entering. ‘The 
kind of a superintendent | am dealing with here would never use 
profane or vulgar language in his intercourse with inmates. So I 
need not stop to condemn those practices, though they deserve the 
severest possible condemnation. Do not encourage any advances 
toward familiarity on the part of the inmates. It may be stated that 
the slightest encouragement in this direction will be speedily taken 
advantage of. When I visit a poor asylum, and hear the inmates 
address the superintendent as * John” or “ Bill,” I know without fur- 
ther investigation that discipline in that institution is not what it 
should be. Not long ago I helped a county get rid of a poor asylum 
superintendent. He was a good-hearted man, and his wife was a 
good woman. But the inmates in speaking to them called him 
“Jack”? and her “ Mariar.”” There was the general looseness of 
affairs which this would indicate, and they had to go. 

Second, be kind, but firm as a rock. Let your hand be steel, but 
cover it with the proverbial velvet glove. ‘The people in your care 
must understand that you will not issue an order or make a rule 
until you are certain you are right; and, when the order or rule is 
made, they must know that it is to be obeyed to the letter. ‘They 
will try a good many experiments before they will be convinced of 
these things, and will make trouble for you; but in time they will 
accept you on your own conditions, and respect you for your firm- 
ness. A caution should be dropped in right here against making 
too many rules. ‘The thing may be very easily overdone. If you 
have a great many rules, you are likely to find that you will have to 
make frequent exceptions to them, or, in other words, permit them 
to be violated in special cases. When you begin that, you might 
almost as well abolish them at once. A lot of rules, too, tend to 
make the asylum too much like a machine. It is absolutely neces- 
sary to have system and order, but you must allow yourself enough 
latitude to make special regulations for special cases. A rule that 
would be easy for nine inmates to obey might be a serious hardship 
or injustice to the tenth. Each inmate has his own individuality ; 
and, if this fact is not recognized, the superintendent and inmate will 
both be in hot water much of the time. 
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Third, be systematic. Every poor asylum inmate should be em 
ployed at something, if he has wit enough to understand simple in 
structions or strength to go about. The work need not be heavy. 
Gauge it to the person who is to do it. When you find that an in 
mate can do a certain piece of work, let him have that particular 
thing for his regular duty, and hold him responsible for it. He will 
then not have to be constantly looked after, will feel contented and 
easy in knowing exactly what is required of him, and will become 
more useful because constant practice will train him. ‘The superin- 
tendent, being to a certain extent relieved of the care of this inmate, 
will have more time for other affairs, and will know where to fix the 
blame if this particular work is neglected. Idiots of the lowest 
grade, with some careful assistance at the beginning, may some 
times be made very faithful and useful by this plan of management. 
I do not know of any kind of institution, public or private, in which 
disorder and confusion are so prone to flourish and so hard to pre 
vent as in poorhouses. 

Fourth, you will have to meet and in some manner dispose of 
the sex problem very soon after you take charge of the asylum. 
The system which places paupers of both sexes under the same 
roof probably has been the indirect cause of more trouble to superin 
tendents than any other difficulty which has to be solved. There 
are times when it almost seems necessary to remove the velvet glove 
from the hand of steel in dealing with the relations of the sexes in 
the asylums. The low and vicious tendencies of many of the 
paupers, both male and female, are vivified and excited by this prox- 
imity; and enough ingenuity is expended in planning evil to earn an 
honest livelihood for the schemers, if turned in proper channels. 


The proper separation of the sexes twenty-four hours every day is 
essential to good discipline. 


Fifth, let your government be quiet, steady, certain. Don't get 
excited under annoyance, not even under exasperation. [Don’t en 
force orders and rules rigidly one day, and allow them to be violated 
with impunity the next. ‘Tell the inmates the strict truth at all 
times. It may hurt in some cases, but not so badly as it will if it 
comes later, and gives the lie to what you have previously said. 


Don't allow profane language among the inmates. Give attention to 
the food on the inmate’s table. Cleanliness and decent cooking and 


appetizing serving do not cost anything extra. Even variety and 
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some vegetables and fruits in season are inexpensive and worth 
more than they cost in the contentment and good will which they 


inspire in the inmates. Insist on scrupulous cleanliness high and 


low. Serub the floors, scrub the furniture, scrub the people. 


Whether we live well or ill is much a matter of habit. It is the 
same with paupers. Require right living of them. It will be hard 
at first, and they will complain bitterly, and say ugly things about 
you. Ima little while habit will get hold of them, and they will fall 
into the right way and be content. 

Finally, to sum it all up, let the superintendent be the kind of 
man I have described, let him carefully consider the suggestions 
which I have made and a thousand others which will make them- 
selves, then let him act according to his own judgment, and there is 
every reason to believe that he will succeed. 


THE RELATION OF MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY 
CHARITIES TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 


BY EMILY E,. WILLIAMSON, 


SECRETARY OF NEW JERSEY STATE BOARD, 


“The term ‘Commonwealth’ is applied to governments which are 
considered free or popular. The word signifies strictly the common 
good or happiness.” 

The relation of municipal and county charities to the common 
good or happiness of the citizens of this great republic is a vital 
point which should engage the minds of all thinking men and women. 
It seems clear that reforms in municipal affairs must be the starting- 
point for reforms in county and State, so it is manifestly the duty of 
each citizen to know the conditions which surround the candidates 
for office in his municipality. 

With the education of the tax-payer there will come about a purer 
administrative system, which will inevitably result in the tax-payer’s 
seeking for a purer form of government for the whole ; and this edu- 
cation in municipal affairs will show its effect in every branch of 
county, State, or national government. 
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Each year in different sections of this republic we find that the 
public ask for and demand better and purer administration of mu- 
nicipal affairs, and the result of this is found in the better manage- 
ment of the tax-payer’s charities. 

Each year money is being more wisely appropriated for the sup 
port of the dependants, defectives, and paupers and criminals; and 
sentimentalism, which does not look to the ultimate good of the 
recipient, is fast disappearing. All this has been the outcome to a 
great extent of the meeting together in general conference of the 
men and women who are working along the same lines; and, as an 
outcome of this influence, the application of individual methods ap- 
proved by the majority is bringing about great results in the man- 
agement of the classes of persons above mentioned. 


THE TAX-PAYER’S CHARITIES. 


Very few tax-payers realize the meaning and responsibility which 
attach to the above term. Charity is that disposition of the heart 
which inclines men to think favorably of their fellow-men and to do 
them good, and it must necessarily consist of a liberality in judging 
men and their actions. In this lies the responsibility which should 
commend itself to the minds of all rightly disposed tax-payers, when 
considering in all its aspects the tax-payer’s charities and the proper 
use of appropriated moneys, guarding alike the recipient and the tax- 
payer. No moneys should be spent in pauperizing the recipient: 
this would be also wasting the tax-payer’s money. It is the duty of 
each city, county, and State, to take care of its defectives and de- 
pendants ; but it is also their duty to do this in such a way as to pre 
vent the increase of this class in the community. 


The following are a few suggestions that will help to remedy the 


indiscriminate, unwise, and improper use of the tax-payer’s money for 
public charities 


First, in every city let all able-bodied persons support themselves. 

Second, let the better class of citizens show the respect that is due 
to all self-supporting persons, and, further, assist those persons in 
obtaining employment. 

Third, let the educational advantages be of the best, and include 
industrial training and the kitchen and kindergarten. 
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Fourth, in the management of the various institutions supported 


by the tax-payer let the best known methods be adopted. Simple 


methods, cleanliness, and work for all should be the aim of managers 
of such institutions. 

Fifth, let all persons who are able to do so take care of their aged 
and infirm relatives, and the almshouses be used only by persons 
who have no one to care for them. In most of the States of the 
Union this has been regulated by law; but the enforcement of this 
law has been found difficult to accomplish, because commitments to 
the almshouses are used by politicians to gain votes, by relieving the 
young of the support of aged and infirm relatives. If the alms- 
houses of the country were closed, and the few who should be prop- 
erly taken care of by the tax-payers placed in private charitable 
institutions, good results would be shown at once. 

Sixth, let there be proper care of dependent and defective 
children. I would urge an industrial education for these waifs in a 
State manual school, which shall give them a school-book education 
and a thorough industrial training, making of the boys blacksmiths, 
carpenters, and artisans, and helping the girls to fill properly their 
places in life. A poorhouse school with the title pauper is not a fit 
place for the young. In all reformatory work it is with the children 
we must begin. If we prevent contamination by association, we 
have taken a long step in the direction of reform. 

Seventh, let there be the universal adoption of the probation 
system and the indeterminate sentence. Many grave and serious 
questions have arisen in regard to the care and punishment of the 
refractory classes. The lack of work in jails is recognized as a 
serious evil. Idle prisoners are bound to injure one another. Good 
hard work must be one of the conditions in all reformatory institu- 
tions. It is bad policy to neglect the employment of prisoners. At 
present the jails are comfortable stopping-places for rounders who 
live in ease and almost comfort, at the expense of the tax-payers. 
The cost of commitments is a heavy drain; and it is a well-known 
fact that, should our jails be equipped with the means of employing 
prisoners with work suited to their age and conditions, the commit- 
ments would be greatly reduced. Surely, the tax-payer should not 
be called upon to support the common vagrants who go in and out 
of the county jail. After the first commitment the stigma is no 
longer felt. It seems desirable that our courts should, where pos- 
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sible, suspend first sentences. Also, some law should be enacted 
which would send the prisoner atter the second commitment to 
either prison or penitentiary for an indeterminate sentence. 


In a magazine article Mr. Elijah C. Foster says : 


The increase of crime... is not in the serious class of offences 
against person and property, known as ‘felonies,’ but in petty 
offences or misdemeanors, which include the vast horde of drunkards 
that appear daily in our police courts, where is heard the monoto 
nous sentence, * Thirty days.”” This is the strategic point for the 
application of the “reform system.’’ This, however, cannot be 
applied without a change in our criminal codes and many of the 
police regulations. In making these changes, the State should 
abandon all idea of short sentences as punishment. 

Imprisonment for the first offence should be isolated, so that the 
bad may not get worse; and those that are not inherently criminal 
may not be contaminated by the criminal element. 

On the second offence let these offenders be taken into the 
custody of the State or city as an element too dangerous to be at 
large. Let their place of imprisonment be similar in discipline and 
work to the reformatories and prisons. Let the sentence be in 
determinate, and these offenders be given to understand that they 
cannot again have their liberty until they have developed such 
qualifications as a Board of Pardons would regard as an evidence 
of fitness for restoration to freedom and citizenship. 

Can this be done? Yes: in law, as in morals, “ that can be done 
which ought to be done.” 


What shall be done to stem the tide of increasing immorality, vice, 
and crime, with its necessary accompaniments,— degradation and 
pauperism? It is a vital question that touches us all. 


X. 


Soldiers’ Homes and Pensions. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON HOMES FOR 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


The work of your Committee on Homes for Soldiers and Sailors 
has been designed to unify effort in the promotion of wise methods 
to secure the comfort of comrades who seek shelter from the storms 
of adversity which creep upon them with the passing years. In 
pursuance of the effort to enlist the sympathy and co-operation of 
officials charged with the duties of managing the several homes, in 
a conference system of study and comparison of methods, the fol- 


lowing circular letter was addressed to them by the chairman of the 
committee : — 


COMMITTEE ON HOMES FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


OFFICE OF CHAIRMAN, 
ATCHISON, KAN., March 25, 1896. 

Dear Sir,— The National Conference of Charities and Correction has opened 
its doors for the organization of a section on Homes for Soldiers and Sailors. 
The Conference may properly be designated as a Department School for the study 
and comparison of laws and methods governing the management of the various 
interests which come within the scope of this inquiry. Officials and others inter- 
ested in any particular branch of service included in the Conference organization 
find in the section meetings an opportunity for the study of their especial work, 
while the general sessions are devoted to the discussions of plans for the advance- 
ment of mutual interests. 

The advantages offered in reduced rates for travel and entertainment, and in 
the publication and distribution of statistics and reports, are superior to those 
which may be enjoyed by independent associations ; and the influence of the Con- 
ference in the discovery of correct methods and the encouragement of wise legis- 
lation has steadily grown during each succeeding year of its organization. 

The Conference does not make platforms or formulate opinions, except as the 
same may bear the seal of substantial unanimity; and its proceedings are not sub- 
ject to embarrassment on account of difference in politics or religion. You are 
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cordially invited to identify your work with that of the Conference, to attend its 


sessions, subscribe for its reports, and aid its purposes by official recognition and 


encouragement. Sincerely yours, 
C. E. FAULKNER, Chairman. Dr. E. V. Sropparp. 
GENERAL W. W. AVERELL. COLONEL JOHN TRACEY, 
Major R. H. Dubey. Caprain H. A. CASTLE. 
L. G. RUTHERFORD. J. H. Woopnorrn. 
EpGar EF. CLouGu. Mrs. L. A. BATEs. 


Major N. V. RANDOLPH. 


The responses to this invitation indicate an approval of the Con- 
ference methods proposed, but suggest some difficulties in the way 
of acceptance which may properly be referred to in this report. 

First may be mentioned the disinclination of officials identified 
with the work of the several homes to become members of a confer- 
ence without the encouraging approval of their several boards of 
managers. 

Second, no provision is made under federal law for the payment of 
the expenses of managers or officers of the National Home in at- 
tending such conferences ; and but few, if any, of the officials of the 
State homes are favored with such provision. 

Your committee can render no better service to the important in- 
terests confided to its study than to urge the adoption of such action 
in the legislative councils of State and nation as will encourage the 
attendance upon an annual conference school of those who assume 
the duties and responsibilities of conducting these homes in a manner 
creditable to their needs and to the spirit of patriotism and human- 
ity which supports them. 

With this aim in view, we respectfully submit the following draft 
of a preamble and resolution, and urge its adoption and _ transmis- 
sion by the proper officers of the Conference to Congress and the 


State legislatures at the appropriate times of their sessions: 


Whereas the proper care and comfort of the disabled soldiers and 
sailors of our country is a sacred charge upon American citizenship, 
which taxes every resource of skill in its accomplishment which ex- 
perience may supply; and 

Whereas the experience in State and nation exemplified in the 
management of the several homes for soldiers and sailors affords 
a source of instruction important to the improvement of methods, 

Therefore, Resolved, by the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction in convention assembled, That we recommend to the 
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legislatures of State and nation the propriety of such action as will 
encourage the attendance of officials connected with the management 
of these institutions in an annual conference for the study and com- 
parison of methods and the interchange of opinions upon questions 
of common interest, to the end that progress in efficiency may be 
promoted. 


The painstaking findings of a conference of such officials meeting 
in annual session cannot fail to find a welcome in the legislative 
councils of State and nation; and the resulting improvement in law 
and method will inspire confidence, and spur the accomplishment of 
desired ends. It may not be inappropriate to suggest some of the 
questions which present themselves for consideration, and which can 
best be met by those who are in constant touch with the conditions 
from which they spring. If these be discussed in separate official 
reports addressed to many legislative bodies, even though harmo- 
nious in design, the treatment often fails because of a lack of influ- 
ence attendant upon isolated effort. 

In the management of the several homes established for the care 
of the failing soldiers and sailors of the country the ordinary require- 
ments for shelter, food, clothing, and hospital service, may be met 
with the usual judgment which is exercised in the transaction of sim- 
ilar business ; but graver questions press for solution, which demand 
wise treatment, and which can best be considered in the larger con 
vention suggested. The loss of independence, individuality, and 
self-esteem, incurred under many systems of congregate living, with 
the necessary discipline incident thereto, and the sacrifice of the re- 
straining influences of domestic and social ties, is frequently destruc- 
tive of moral stamina and the finer fibre of manhood so dear to the 
heart of every true American. ‘The poetry of water, music, and 
flowers, may charm away the dulness of the passing hours for a time; 
but repetition soon chills the zest of enjoyment, and the spirit of 
unrest reigns with power. ‘The depressing influence of idleness in 
many of the homes bears fruit in kind; and panderers to lust and 
license, who hover like vultures without the limits of official super- 
vision, find ready prey for their unholy practices. 

So far as industrial diversion may be made a shield against the 
hopelessness of idleness and a minister to the cravings of a pure 
manhood, it should be developed in every attraction and conven- 
ience, and the soul saved should hold the balance against the cost of 
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the saving. conomy is that which does best that which jis 
doing. 

A prominent source of complaint peculiar to some homes results 
from an uncongenial association in dormitory and dining-room, 
This inconvenience will be understood by all who shared the com 
radeships of army life. Plans to lessen the difficulty are worthy of 
careful study. From some of the homes appeals have been made, 
that a commutation of the cost of support may be made, to enable 
those properly situated to do so to resume home life with relatives 
or friends. If such a policy be practicable, the happiness of those 
concerned may be promoted, and the room thus vacated be utilized 
for the reception of other worthy applicants for shelter. 

The movement of the population of all homes will soon fill the 
walks which lead to the hospitals. ‘The enlarging sphere of medical 
and surgical service demands thorough organization of the best 
talent which may be encouraged to enter this great field of patriotic 
endeavor, and a director at the head whose will in his special de 
partment shall be supreme law to every associating official. 

The adjustment of a transfer system, whereby the health and con- 
venience of inmates may be improved through a change of climate, 
diet, and surroundings, is a blessing to be hoped for as soon as a 
practicable system may be devised. 

These and kindred questions intrude themselves upon public 
notice, and deserve a more thorough study than can be given unde 
the independent methods peculiar to our State and federal systems. 

Statistical information relating to all the homes in the country 
maintained for the care of the Union soldiers and sailors will be 
available for publication in the statistical reports of this Conference. 
Those relating to the Confederate soldiers’ homes will be published 
as complete as possible. 

The struggle and personal sacrifice involved in the support of the 
homes for the failing veterans of the Southern army are creditable 
to the ties of comradeship formed in the blaze of battle. Many 
appeals to the legislatures of the States which sent them forth to 
win a new confederacy fall on younger ears, insensible to the truth 
that American citizenship is best adorned with the jewels of con- 
sistency and humanity. A poorhouse is no fit shelter for a soldier, 
and the bitterness of ingratitude should not be permitted to harass 
his last march. 
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On behalf of the several interests represented by the committee, 
we return thanks to this Conference for the aid extended and the 
opportunities afforded. 


C. E. FAULKNER. Dr. E. V. Sropparp. 


GENERAL W. W. AVERELL. COLONEL JOHN TRACEY, 
Mayor R. H. DuDLEy. CapTaIN H. A. CASTLE. 
GENERAL L, G. RUTHERFORD. J. H. WoopnorTH. 
Epcar E. CLouGu. Mrs. L. A. Bares. 


Major N. V. RANDOLPH. 


STATE SOLDIERS’ HOMES. 


BY COLONEL EDGAR E,. CLOUGH, 


PRESIDENT BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS, NORTH DAKOTA SOLDIERS’ HOME. 


From the earliest times there have been wars between nations. 
Wars necessitated the creating of armies maintained for and trained 

to the profession of arms. War means to fight, fight means to 

maim or to kill: often the latter is the more to be desired. The 

battle is only the climax of army life, and lasts but for a brief time 

when compared with the whole period of service. The real wastage 

of war is in the camping, marching, and exposure incident to every 

tr war. After the war the sick and the maimed are left as its legacy to 

| that generation. These men, being no longer capable of service, are 

. of no farther value as soldiers, and hence are discharged into the 

ranks of civil life. What has become of them in the past is a ques- 
tion upon which history is strangely silent. We hear the story of 
2 | the field, but not of the hospital. We hear of the column of stal- 
q warts who went to the front, but nothing about the wounded who 
i hobbled to the rear. Yet to these sufferers this has been in all 
| ages the vital question, which usually found its only answer in the 
f beggar’s plea. Occasionally a gifted one turned minstrel, and with 
+t song and story of adventure amused the crowds for money, and so 
eked out a more independent existence. But to them all the end of 
| the war was the beginning of want and suffering. 

The first attempt at the alleviation of their needs was in govern- 
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ment pensions, which were never adequate for a comfortable sup- 
port. As soon as almshouses became general, the old veterans 
drifted into them, because there they found shelter, warmth, food, 
a bed, clothes, and some care, and at last a grave in the potter's 
field in a pauper’s coffin. 

Think of one of Wellington’s men of Waterloo, or of Wolfe's men 
of Quebec, or of Washington’s men of Valley Forge and Yorktown, 
wearing the brand of a pauper! Yet, doubtless, that actually oc- 
curred; for at one time since our last war twenty thousand veterans 
were in the various poorhouses. But heroism recoiled from this 
with patriotic horror. For is it not historic that no pauper ever be- 
comes a patriot? Then why allow a patriot to become a pauper ? 
Out of this spirit was born the soldiers’ home idea. 

In May, 1862, when many were returning from the war, dis- 
charged because of wounds or sickness, without homes or means 
of support, the patriotic and philanthropic citizens of Boston 
and vicinity perfected the organization for a home for discharged 
soldiers. Rev. Phineas Howe, a devoted friend of the seamen, 
brought this matter to the attention of David Tenny, a merchant, 
who immediately placed a large warehouse at the disposal of the 
committee for this purpose, and gave a liberal sum of money toward 


its maintenance. This home was formally opened with religious 
services July 4, 1862, with about forty inmates. 

In July, 1863, the city of Boston granted the association the use 
of a commodious house on Springfield Street, wherein the home was 


maintained until 1890, having cared for 3,743 discharged veterans. 
Here again we see Boston sending out the signal of patriotic phi- 
lanthropy. New Jersey next undertook the work. A bill was 
passed March 23, 1865; and for the year ending November, 1865, 
this State had cared for 94 members. But here matters came to a 
halt until 1867, when the general government opened homes at sev- 
eral points. ‘This was done on the theory that, as the soldier served 
under the flag and orders of the general government, it should pro- 
vide him a home in his homelessness. 

In 1867 the government proved the genuineness of its generosity 
by establishing seven national homes. But these were soon filled, 
and the doors were shut. 

The management of soldiers’ homes is an evolution, and soon some 
things became strikingly apparent. 
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1. That the seven homes were in no sense adequate to provide 
for the demand. 

2. That they were necessarily located at too great a distance from 
many deserving veterans. 

3. That such an aggregation of members required a military 
organization to maintain order and command respect. 

This gave to the institutions more of the character of military 
posts than of homes as designed. It is one thing to keep a hotel, to 
manage a hospital, to command a military post. It is quite another 
thing to make a congenial home in which old men are to spend their 
latest days, and in which they are to die. The home idea appealed 
to the hearts of American patriots. 

Wisconsin veterans, becoming familiar with the advantages and 
disadvantages of the Milwaukee Branch, conceived the idea of found- 
ing a home for the veterans residing in their own State and so 
began the home at Waupaca at their own charge. The State En- 
campment and the Woman’s Relief Corps became responsible for its 
support, and they wrought heroically. Then they widened their 
philanthropy. They asked how John was better than the girl he 
left behind him, why a poor old man should be separated from 
his wife, he to go to the Soldiers’ Home and she to the poorhouse, 
if the pension was not adequate for her support. They answered by 
making provision for all. When the home was well under way, that 
great State bent its shoulder, and took the burden from the Grand 
Army. : 

New York founded a home at Bath. Between 1885 and 1889 
many States established homes. In 1889 Congress appropriated a 
sum of money for this purpose, and continues it from year to year, 
allowing the boards of managers of national homes to pay to the 
treasurer of any State maintaining a home $1oo per annum, payable 
quarterly, for every man actually present in the home, on reports 
from these homes made every ten days and every three months. 

This possibly spurred on other States, until in 1895 twenty-two 
States had homes in operation, and three others in process of erec- 
tion. One year ago these homes had an aggregate membership of 
8,087, and had cared for over 13,000 different members during the 
year. 

Some of these homes are small, but necessary. Five have less 
than 1oo inmates. Four have more than too, but less than 200; 
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five, more than 200, but less than 400; four, more than 4oo, but less 
than soo. While three, New York, Illinois, and Ohio, have each 


upward of 1,000 members, Ohio having 1,200. 

So far as I know, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Nebraska 

admit women; Kansas, whole families, regardless of numbers and 
ages. 
‘The advantages or peculiarities of State homes may be summed 
up as follows: being smaller, there is less of the military method in 
their administration. ‘The commandant and matron come in closer 
and more sympathetic contact with the individual members, and 
hence there is more family feeling. ‘The membership, being lim 
ited to one State and usually recommended by a Grand Army post, 
is seen to be of a higher standard morally than when the men drift 
from a long distance. ‘The family is also likely to be made up of 
men more thoroughly disabled, and older and more dependent. 
Then, as the tax-payers contribute more directly to its support, there 
is more interest taken in the home, and more sympathy will be 
shown to its members. ‘The people being in closer contact with its 
purposes and its membership, the atmosphere that surrounds it will 
be one of interest in and sympathy with the membership. 

It is not enough that these veterans be fed and clothed and shel 
tered when well, and nursed when sick; but they must have the in- 
spiration of patriotic Christian sympathy. 

Benjamin Fitch, working away in his little shoe factory in Con 
necticut, thought out and planted one of the most useful charities of 
his kind-hearted Commonwealth, when he said, “I will give these 
acres and this little shop for a home, and will become responsible for 
the maintenance of nine members,” which by solicitation he increased 
to fifty ; and he kindled like sentiments throughout the State until the 
legislature took it off from his hands. He contributed as much to 
the cause of patriotism as the erection of a dozen triumphal arches, 
like the one of which the city of Hartford is so justly proud, could 
do. It taught the world that the people of a republic are grateful, 
and that that gratitude is not expressed alone in the spasmodic or 
impulsive giving to erect some monument, but in the patient and per- 
severing support of the homes of its feeble defenders,— a support 
that shall be continued until the last veteran has been lovingly tucked 
away in the generous bosom of mother earth, 


The States are thus taught to feel that they are fractions of this 


si 
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great nation, that from them flows not only power and money, but a 
share in the relief of the nation’s wards, and sympathy with the sur- 
vivors among the nation’s defenders, resulting in the most ample 
providence and the sturdiest protection. 

We claim for the State homes that they more nearly reach the 
ideal of a home than can the national; that they locally supplement 
the inadequacy of the national homes; that, being smaller, they 
give to the individual member more personal attention and sym- 
pathy; that they exercise a better moral influence over each member, 
and thus the aggregate creates a safer moral atmosphere for the 
home; that they touch the hearts of patriotic people as national 
homes cannot; that they do something toward the preservation of 
the families of the aged yet dependent veterans; that they show re- 
gard for the lone but patriotic widow, who has grown gray in com- 
panionship with the veteran. 

The finest instances of philanthropic patriotism are in States like 
the Dakotas and Wyoming, that during the war were then without 
population or organization, the Dakotas enlisting but 206 men to de- 
fend the frontier against the Indian. And yet two fine homes have 
been provided; and up to this date nearly 600 old veterans have been 
cared for, and of these only 5 were of their 206. 

Older State homes have the stimulus of old army organizations be- 
hind them. These new homes gather only the scattered fragments 
of the many. 

The State homes, like the national, suffer from a small percentage 
of their membership who are chronic drunkards, who seem to be 
powerless in the grip of the drink habit. This is an endless source 
of worry; for there is scarcely a bad man or woman who is not hos- 
pitably inclined toward the veterans, and will share anything that 
they have with them. The sin of drink is a stupendous fact. 

In all of the homes there are many cases of rheumatism, which 
can be relieved under proper conditions. And so a large number of 
the managers of the North-western State homes are petitioning 
Congress to establish a sanitarium at Hot Springs, So. Dak., where 
this evil, with sundry others, can be successfully treated, and the re- 
stored men returned to their State homes renewed in comfort, if not 
in years. 

The inmates of the State homes average about sixty years of 
age, and about thirty months of effective service at the front. Are 
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not such as these worthy of the care of any State? Out of 2,100,000 
different individuals who composed the Northern army, only 5 per 
cent. have failed to do fairly well in the struggle of life. Of this 5 
per cent., only %, or 2 per cent. of the whole army, are cared for in 
the Soldiers’ Homes,— surely, a grand record for the remnant of the 
Grand Army after four years in service. 


PENSIONS AND STATE SOLDIERS’ HOMES. 
BY CAPTAIN J. H. WOODNORTH, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


History teaches us that civilization has made its advances along 
the line of man’s necessities, and that all progress has been in re- 
sponse to appeals to manhood. The barbarism of Africa is the 
result of the antipodes of conditions which in Europe and America 
have brought forth the enlightened glories of the closing hours of 
the nineteenth century. Men whose every want is provided for by a 
generous soil and a genial sun are relieved of that great struggle for 
existence which has developed the grand enterprises we see around 
us on every hand in this land of climatic extremities, and as a result 
live nearer the brute creation in just the proportion in which their 
energies are allowed to lie dormant. This is a law of nature that is 
inflexible. It enforces itself upon the civilization of America as 
well as upon the savagery of Africa. The example of the rich man’s 
son, whose father forced his way to affluence by the sturdy qualities 
of his manhood, disgracing his sire with a life of profligacy, because 
necessity refused to turn his efforts into better channels, is too com- 
mon a spectacle to excite comment. And yet we find the nation 
and the State placing an environment of indolence and irresponsi- 
bility about its war-worn veterans, and inviting them through a mis- 
taken generosity to become less than men. 

Far be it from me to detract one iota from the measure of grati- 
tude to be bestowed upon the men who saved the nation. It was 
my fortune to stand with them upon the field of carnage, and to 
share with them the privations and hardships of the camp and the 


campaign. But, after all, when we get below the halo of patriotic 
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glory with which they have been enveloped by a generous people, 
we find they are but men of flesh and blood, yielding alike to the 
temptations to virtue or to vice, the same as other men. Nay, worse, 
the tender years of their approaching manhood in many, very many 
instances, were moulded, for the future men, amid the reckless dissi- 
pations of the camp and the campaign, where men had at times 
little less to do than attend to the routine of military duty and plan 
for dissipation and deviltry. Is it a wonder, then, that the saloon 
and the brothel cluster about the reservations dedicated by the 
government to providing a home for the veterans of her war?) Or 
can it be denied that the evil is multiplied by the fact that the gov- 
ernment, in addition to furnishing these men with food, shelter, and 
raiment, also provides them a generous allowance of cash in the 
shape of pensions, to be used for what purpose, if not to pander to 
the baser appetites of their nature? 

Strip from this whole subject the sentiment with which it has 
been clothed, view it from a purely humanitarian stanqlpoint, and 
what do you see? A few hundred or, it may be, a few thousand 
men, whose companionship each with the other revives memories of 
reckless war, with its dissipations and debaucheries, their every want 
provided for by a generous government, with no responsibilities 
resting upon them, and with money paid to them in hand to reha 
bilitate the memories of the past, and give them full force and effect 
in the present. Is it a wonder with such an environment that men 
forget the claims of wife and children, that they are weaned from the 
domestic hearth, and that their blunted sensibilities receive no shock 
from the tales of distress that come to them from those they would 
under other conditions love and cherish? With all its generosity 
the government can never recompense the soldier for the disability 
that robs him of the comforts of a home and a family circle of his 
own, in comparison to which a national or a State soldiers’ home, even 
if furnished with the luxuries of the Orient, would be but an idle 
mockery. 

Far be it from me to utter one word of condemnation of these 
men. Let judgment be suspended on even the worst of these men 
who fought the battles of their country, Upon us, so far as in us 
the power lies, devolves the task of relieving them of the hardships 
of life’s few remaining years. Let us restore to them as far as_pos- 
sible the responsibilities of manhood which have been taken from 
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them by a mistaken policy of government. ‘They should be made 


to realize that they owe something to themselves, that their pen 


sions are designed to come to them as a blessing rather than a 


curse, and should be used for their betterment and the benetit. ot 


those dependent upon them, 


The subject of pensions for members of State and national 


homes is one that has created more or less discussion during the 


past two years, particularly among the managers of such homes, 


crystallizing the sentiment that some reform should be inaugurated 


to correct the abuse of a nation’s vratitude in this direction Lhe 
observations and experiences of nine years in connection with the 


management of the Wisconsin Veterans’ Home have convinced me 


that the present system of pensions to the inmates of these homes 


should in some way be made to secure a more satisfactory and bene 


ficial result, not only to the pensioner, but to those dependent upon 


him, if Sue h there be, and to the home itself 1 do not beheve out 


government, in enacting the liberal pension laws now on its statute 


books, intended that its bounty should be used in debauchery o1 
licentiousness. On the contrary, it was designed for use in the care 
and maintenance of the beneticiary and in) preventing want and 
suffering as far as possible, 

lo many an old soldier, however, the pension does not come as 
a benefit. Particularly is this true when the quarterly payment is 
made to them in the large cities where temptations lurk at every 
corner, and the money is diverted from its legitimate course and 
squandered in revelry and vice, to the grief of family and friends 
An example of this kind occurs to me at this time. [| have in mind 
a soldier, and none better ever shouldered a gun and marched to his 
country’s defence. Upon receipt of each quarter’s pension he at 
once enters upon a season of dissipation and debauchery which 
continues without intermission until the last cent is gone. He is 
then turned into the street, is taken in charge by sympathetic friends, 
placed in the care of a doctor, sent to the home, and has his strength 
recruited for the next quarterly relapse into ways that are evil 

Only a few weeks since an old lady came into my office with the 
sad, sad story that she was the wife of a soldier who neglected to 
provide for her wants, although he was a pensioner, and was cared 
for at the National Soldiers’ Home at Milwaukee. ‘This poor woman 
was seventy-three years of age, the mother of nine children, Her 
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husband had been an inmate of the home for eight years, and drew a 
pension of $12 a month. During these long, weary years she had 
been obliged to maintain herself as best she could by washing and 
scrubbing and accepting charity at the hands of her neighbors. She 
traversed the streets, and gathered in her apron bits of wood and 
coal that perchance might fall from passing wagons, and by this 
hard means managed to keep blood from congealing in her aged and 
withered body during the cold winter months. Her pitiful appeals 
to her husband fell upon dull ears. His every want was supplied by 
the government, which fulfilled the measure of his joy with $12 
a month to be expended in riotous living. This woman’s appeal 
was that something might be done to force this man, fallen from 
his high estate, to contribute some part of the bounty received at 
the hands of the government to the support of her to whom, second 
only to his country, he owed the fullest measure of his loyalty. 

Cases of a similar character might be multiplied without end. 
They form the dark side of the picture. 

It is useless for me to recite wrongs incident to the misuse of 
pensions in individual cases. You all know of them, and could each 
relate a case or more if called upon. This man, but a type of the 
same kind, is being fed, clothed, and cared for at the State or na- 
tional home at a cost, say, of $12 per month. In addition to this 
he received his pension of $12 per month, making him a beneficiary 
of the government to the amount of $24. And why? Only for the 
reason that, in the days when he might have provided for himself 
and family, through his indolent habits he failed to do so, and, as 
the years went by, found himself asking for admission to a soldiers’ 
home. He is there to-day, forgetful of the ties that should be dear 
to him, living upon the bounty of the nation, with a pension in ad- 
dition to add to his enjoyments and pleasures, not once thinking of 
that poor old woman in her misery and wretchedness. Not a day 
passes without inquiries reaching me, asking if there is no way a 
husband can be made to pay a part of his pension to help buy bread 
for the wife and children while he is being maintained and made 
comfortable at a soldiers’ home. 

Another class of members of soldiers’ homes have no one depend- 
ent upon them or their pension. Why, then, should they not be re- 
quired to help maintain the institution that is caring for them by 
contributing a portion of their pension money to its support? The 
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Wisconsin Veterans’ Home requires its inmates to enter into an 
agreement, before they can be admitted, to pay over to the hom 
certain portion of their pension: single men, all in excess of $8; 
and married men, all in excess of $12 per month. With the amount 
remaining in their hands they must furnish their own clothing. We 
find this rule has worked very advantageously, not only to the pen 
sioner, but to the home. 

Without stating further why a reform is needed in the payment of 
pension to members of State or national homes, let me ask, What is 
the remedy? How can this reform be brought about? Is there a 
practical remedy ? 

My observation has caused me to conclude there are several ways 
by which these difficulties may be overcome and averted. ‘To do 
so, | believe that legislation should be brought about requiring all 
inmates of soldiers’ homes who are pensioners to contribute a cet 
tain portion of their pension to the support of the home, except in 
cases where they have dependent families. In the latter case pro 
vision should be made that a certain portion of the pension be paid 
to the dependent families. The officers of the home should, in 
‘very instance, know that this money is sent to the dependants. 

\nother remedy [ would suggest would be that this class of per 
sons admitted to either national or State homes be subject to guar 
dianship,— that the commandant or some suitable person be made 
the guardian in each and every case, and, as such guardian, he 
should disburse the pension (in excess of amount to be contributed 
to the support of the home) to the pensioner, his family, or depend 
ants, or, if there are no dependants, to the pensioner as his needs 
may require, Suitable provision should be made for the faithful 
performance of the guardianship by requiring a good and sufficient 
bond, etc. I am satisfied that, if legislation of this kind could be 
obtained and put into practical operation, much of the abuse of: the 
pension now in existence would be averted, and the interests of the 
pensioner and those dependent upon him be better protected. — I be- 
lieve this to be the practical solution of this vexed problem. 


[ am conscious of the delicacy of this subject. The men over 


whom I would establish a guardianship are held in grateful memory 


by the people of this great nation. They formed the barricade of 
human life that met and beat back the tidal wave of rebellion, that 


4 nation might live. Their shadows are lengthening. ‘They have 
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long since passed the meridian, and are now marching under the 
weight of years with feeble steps into the twilight of life. The ros- 
ter of the Union Army will soon be laid away in the archives of time 
for the want of a voice to respond to the roll-call. And what is the 
battle-worn veteran of the *60’s but a soldier of fortune, whose vic- 
tories have led to his defeat in life’s great struggle, in which the 
contending hosts of his generation swept by the strategic point 
while he was campaigning in his country’s behalf? 

Is it not, then, meet and proper that those of us having the wel- 
fare of our more unfortunate comrades see to it that some suitable 
action is taken that will bring about this much needed reform ? 

In justice to the soldier, and his family who are dependent upon 
him, let us act at once. It is a duty that we owe, not only to them, 
but to ourselves. 


THE WOMAN’S RELIEF CORPS. 
BY MRS. L. A. BATES. 


The Woman's Relief Corps is a charitable organization, and its 
work moves in patriotic lines. Its objects are as follows : 


To specially aid and assist the Grand Army of the Republic, 
and to perpetuate the memory of their heroic: dead. 

To assist such Union Veterans as need help and protection, and 
to extend needful aid to their widows and orphans; to find them 
homes and employment, and assure them of sympathy and friends ; 
to cherish and emulate the deeds of the army nurses and of all loyal 
women who rendered loving service to their country in her hour of 
per#l. 

To inculcate lessons of patriotism and love of country among the 
children and in the communities in which they live ; to maintain true 
allegiance to the United States of America; to discountenance what- 
ever tends to weaken loyalty, and to encourage the spread of univer- 
sal liberty and equal rights to all. 


In round numbers the membership of the order is 140,000; and, 
although admitted as number seventeen into the Woman’s National 
Council, in the character and importance of the work done and in 
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the amount of moneys expended, it proudly took the front rank, 
while in numerical strength it was surpassed only by the Woman's 
Christian ‘Temperance Union. 

The practical workings of the order reach to such State soldiers’ 
homes as need more funds for the furnishing of rooms and mainte- 
nance of the members than is provided by State appropriations, the 
assistance financially of posts of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
the observance of Memorial Day, the care and assistance of disabled 
volunteers, their families, widows, and orphans. Especial attention 
is also given to the army nurse, three thousand of whom are yet liv 
ing. A beautiful home valued at $50,000 has been built for the in- 
digent and decrepit of this truly loyal class, whose work was done 
while dread war was raging. 

What has the Woman’s Relief Corps done to entitle it to the posi- 
tion it occupies among the charitable organizations of our land? By 
permission of Comrade Redington, I quote liberally from the Acme 
Haversack. 

The Woman's Relief Corps as a national organization dates its 
birth on the twenty-fifth day of July, 1883, at Denver, Col. Repre- 
sentatives from sixteen States were present; and Mrs. E. Florence 
barker, of Massachusetts, was chosen the first president. At the 
close of her administration the secretary reported the membership 
as nearly 6,000; the cash receipts, $4,231.35 ; and expenditures, 
$4,126.04. 

The second year’s report showed a membership of 17,854; amount 
expended for relief during the year, $13,538.97 ; relief fund on hand, 
$40,225.78; general fund on hand, $14,613.20; turned over to posts 
of the G. A. R., $3 .75; to army nurses, $969.59 ; total for char- 
ity, $18,478.31. 

The third year: membership, 36,632; expended in relief, $23,- 
481.83 ; to posts, $14,000; number of people assisted, 7,057; relief 
fund on hand, $24,266.98 ; general fund, $24,266.98 ; total for char- 
ity, $37,481.83. 

Fourth year: membership, 49,590; expended in charity, $37,- 


00.07; to posts of the G. A. R., $18,406.11; relief fund on hand, 


bp 
/ 
$36,990.72; general fund, $37,465.31; number of people assisted, 


11,905. 


Fifth year: membership, 63,214; expended in relief, $50,155.81; 


to posts, $24,568.51 ; total for charity, $74,724.32; general fund on 
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hand, $54,789.20; relief fund, $46,427.71. Memorial Day services 
were attended by 37,338 members and 98,605 children; expenses, 
$6,603.50. 

Sixth year: membership, 73,055 ; expended in relief, $54,480.01 ; 
to posts of the G. A. R., $26,473.44; total for charity, $80,917.45 ; 
Memorial Day expenses, $7,732.70; 42,465 members present and 
94,129 children; general fund on hand, $77,852.67; relief fund, 
$56,171.90; total, $134,024.57. 

Seventh year: membership, 77,779; expended in relief, $62,226.12 ; 
turned over to posts, $26,065.54; extra relief work, $9,968.92 ; memo- 
rial services, $9,958.92; total charitable outlay, $102,530.48; re- 
lief fund on hand, $59,463.20; general fund, $85,407.34. Memorial 
Day services were participated in by 46,642 members and 134,027 
children. 1,372 memorials were erected to the unknown dead. 

Kighth year: membership, 90,396; relief expenditures, $69,- 
498.59; turned over to posts, $30,075.91; Memorial Day _ pur- 
poses, $11,667.04; army nurses, $2,398.15; total cash for charity, 
$114,164.69. 

Ninth year: membership, 103,614; expended in relief, $6r1,- 
463.63; to posts, $34,138.34; Memorial Day, $13,140.72; army 
nurses, $5,774.68; pension committee, $353.27; relief other than 
money, $38,941.33; total charity work, $153,811.97; number of 
soldiers and families assisted, 23,017; relief fund on hand, $77,- 
517.17; general fund, $122,535.81; total, $200,052.98. ‘To this 
add $153,811.97 charity work of the year, and $353,864.95 is 
aggregated for good above the running expenses of the organization. 
59,510 members attended the memorial exercises, with 166,053 chil 
dren. 253,333 soldiers’ graves were decorated, as well as 3,587 
graves of army nurses and Sisters of the Relief Corps; 2,429 Corps 
contributed flowers, 720 Corps furnished refreshments for the vet- 
erans, and 1,991 memorials were erected to the “ Unknown Dead.” 

Tenth year: membership, 105,768 ; cash expended in relief work, 
$58,666.37 ; turned over to posts, $34,406.39 ; Memorial Day, $14,- 
331.36; army nurses and. W. R. C. Home, $4,961.45; pension 
work, $605.66; relief other than money, $41,505.89; total char- 
ity work of the year, $154,477.12; number of families and soldiers 
assisted, 22,033; general fund on hand, $152,907.20; relief fund, 
$76,188.48 ; total, $229,095.68, making an aggregate of $383,572.80 
as the year’s ability for financial work. The Memorial Day cere- 
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monies were participated in by 59,705 members and 200,037 chil- 
dren. 363,809 graves were decorated. 

Eleventh year: membership, 109,836; relief work, $64,151.59 ; 
turned over to posts, $30,181.71; army nurses and W. R. C. Home, 
$6,274.81; pension work, $259.65; Memorial Day, $13,827.37; spe- 
cial relief, $150; relief other than money, $55,739.10; total charity, 
$170,584.26; number assisted, 24,742; relief fund on hand, $75, 
yo7.01; general fund, $137,901.55; total financial strength of the 
vear, $383,892.82. Memorial services were attended by 58,928 
members and 228,700 children. 348,401 graves were decorated, and 
2,004 memorials erected to the “ Unknown Dead.” 

Twelfth year: membership, 140,305; relief work, $64,969.29 ; 


turned over to posts, $31,267.29; relief other than money, $69,- 


88.97; W. R. C. Home and army nurses, $7,483.71; pension work, 
50; Memorial Day, $13,802.48; Southern assistance, $668.26 ; 
National Relief Fund, $100; total charity work for the year, $164- 
962.24; number of persons assisted, 36,853; balance in Relief 
Fund, $69,340.35; general fund, $138,629.91; cash, $3,117.66; 
total, $211,087.92. 

This brings the work of the Relief Corps down to the annual con- 
vention at Louisville, Ky., Sept. 12, 1895. 

‘The charity work, as far as reported, has aggregated $1,201,890.19 
during the twelve years of its national existence. 

In the earlier years, reports, even of cash outlay, were not so thor- 
ough as of later dates; and relief other than cash was not made of 
record. So it can be safely said that the figures given above are 
below the actual amount of beneficent work of this grand organiza- 
tion. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize the fact that, aside from the 
great amount of charitable work done and patriotic sentiment taught, 
the social feature of the Woman’s Relief Corps bears no small part 
in its history. The mind and ingenuity of the ladies have often 
been severely taxed for the purpose of giving pleasure to the com- 
rades of the Grand Army of the Republic. Literary entertainments 
have been provided, banquets prepared, and the best of everything 
the larder afforded has been set forth, and the veterans invited to 
the feast. Nothing has been considered too good for them; and, 


as time passes and their heads become more frosted, their faces 


wrinkled, eyes dimmed, step tottering, and their aches and_ pains 


Bhan, ger 


aren 
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more severe, the duties of these loyal women are increased. And, 
while there is an old veteran left who served our country in its hou 
of peril, these patriotic women will be found scattering flowers and 
sunshine in the pathway, that their enjoyments may be greater, the 
march less tiresome, as they near the eternal camping-ground just 
across the river where angels are waiting to call the roll. 


REPORT OF CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS’ HOMES. 
BY MAJ. R. H. DUDLEY AND MAJ. N. V. RANDOLPH, COMMITTEE, 


Seventeen years after the close of the Civil War in America, the 
question of providing for disabled and indigent Confederate soldiers 
was taken up by the Confederate organizations in the various States, 
In the beginning many of them were supported entirely by private 
contributions ; but this uncertain income was soon abandoned, and 
the various State legislatures were petitioned to make annual appro- 
priations for the support of these old men. With one or two excep 
tions, their response met with hearty approval, and while the aid ex 
tended has never been sufficient to meet all the wants, it has. still 
been large enough to support a large number of disabled Confed- 
erate soldiers. 

Homes have been established in Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, ‘Texas, ‘Tennessee, and Missouri, 
and there are many thousands of old Confederate soldiers who have 
found a resting-place outside of the county almshouse. 

The Home established by R. E. Lee Camp, No. 1, C. V., at Rich- 
mond, Va., and which was intended for the support of Virginia sold 
iers alone, has admitted in the twelve years of its existence more 
than a thousand men, at a total cost of equipment and maintenance 
of $323,369.49. This, I believe, is the largest Home in the South. 
Owing to our border situation we have had many demands from men 
from other States than Virginia, both for permanent and temporary 
admission, and we have taken in from the various Southern States 
ninety-nine men, of whom twenty-two were permanent and now in 
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the institution. ‘The cost of maintenance, which includes every 
thing, has been an average of $125.50 per year per man 


Phe State of Virginia makes an annual appropriation of $30,000 


besides a pension roll, amounting to $115,000 per year. Most of the 
other Southern States grant pensions of various amounts, Georgia 
making the largest appropriation, which | am informed amounts to 
about $600,000 or approximately, $400,000 for men, and $200,000 
for widows. 

the Confederate soldiers organized in ‘Tennessee, in 1887, for 
the purpose of assisting their maimed and indigent comrades, 
hrough their work and influence the legislature of ‘Tennessee, at 
its January session, 1889, gave the Hermitage farm, the old home 
of General Andrew Jackson, consisting of 475 acres, for a Confed 
erate Home. Independent of this the State gave $47,500 with which 
to build the Home and fence the property. ‘This amount, supple 
mented by about $10,000 raised by private subscriptions, has been 
expended in building a large, comfortable Home consisting of forty 
two rooms, connected by passages intersecting in the centre of the 
house. ‘The State now makes an annual appropriation of $8,500 
for the support of the Home; and this, with the productions of the 
farm, enables the trustees to clothe and feed 125 inmates. The 
cost per inmate is about $80 a year, and with this the inmates are 
dressed in good gray jeans and are fed bountifully. The farm is 
well stocked with milch cows, hogs, chickens, turkeys, ete., and the 
inmates have an abundance of milk, butter, ete. ‘The Home is gov 
erned by a board of nine trustees, with an Executive Committee 
composed of three of the trustees, who have the exclusive control 
and management of the Home. ‘The Executive Committee is as fol 
lows: Major R. H. Dudley, President; Captain M, 5, Cockrill and 
Dr. W. J. MeMurray, with Mr, John P. Hickman, as. secretary. 
lennessee makes an annual appropriation of $60,000 per annum to 
her disabled ex-Confederates that have families, those without fami 
lies being sent to the Home. 

In my judgment it is the duty of each State to provide for its des 
titute Confederate soldiers, who in ninety-nine cases out of a hun 
dred responded to the call of their native State in 1861, and earned 
for the South immortal fame. ‘The man who by his undaunted 
courage and fidelity to duty under many trials and vicissitudes chal 


lenged the respect of his foe and won for him the admiration of the 
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world, and who now in his old age is unable to earn a livelihood, 
should in all justice be provided for by his native State. The 
amount properly and judiciously expended would be but a small tax 
upon the prosperous property owner of each State, and it should be 
the duty as well as a pleasure for the present generation to honor 
the bravery of these men and provide for them in their old age. 

I might go farther and state that I am opposed to a pension sys- 
tem by the general government on account of the outrageous abuses 
that have crept into the system, which would be impossible if it were 
managed by State institutions. For instance, according to the pres 
ent reports from Washington, dealing in round figures only, a million 
and a half persons are now on the pension rolls of the government, 
and one million applications are now in the Department awaiting ac- 
tion, which makes two and a half million people, while the records of 
the general government show that but two million seven hundred 
eighty thousand men were enlisted in the Army and Navy during the 
entire four years of the war. It is reasonable to suppose from the 
large number of national cemeteries scattered over the land that a 
large number of men must have been killed during the war, and, with 
the average mortality of thirty years, that the amount could not be 
two and a half millions of men living, or widows of soldiers entitled 
to pension under an honest administration. It is, therefore, a self- 
evident fact that a large and glaring fraud must exist in the present 
system, whereas, if regulated by States, and the amount contributed 
by each State, the expenses would be far less than they are to-day. 

I may be going out of my way in this Report to make the above 
statement, but in my humble judgment it is one that menaces the 
future of this country. 

It is a remarkable fact that the Southern soldier returning to his 
desolate home at the end of the war, the financial institutions of his 
country obliterated and his home laid waste, and apparently nothing 
but the land left, with the same determination that carried him 
through four years of war has made his country prosperous; and | 
have yet to hear of a Confederate soldier dying in the county alms 
house unless there by his own misdeeds since the war. Without 
any pension, he has achieved for himself prosperity, and has taught 
his children the self-reliance and trust in his own exertion which 
stood him in good stead on the battle-field and in the march, 

Contrast with this picture the Northern soldier returning to a land 
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of plenty, and grateful people ready to open their arms for victoric 

that he achieved, and to bestow upon him everything that wealth 
could buy,— now, thirty years after the war, asking Congress for in 
crease of pension, saying that unless granted he must go to the 
almshouse or die in want. Surely there must be something wrong 
about this system. My own opinion is that the general government 
was not intended for the support of the individual where he is physi 
cally unable to support himself, but that each State should provide 
for its own inhabitants. 

This is a question which brings up an old and disputed point, of 
whether charity is best bestowed by an out and out support, or sim 
ply by giving occupation of some light kind, that each man may earn 
a sufficiency according to his physical ability. ‘This is a question, it 
strikes me, which such a Conference as this might well take into 


consideration, 


A LETTER FROM THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., May 27, 18906 


Hon. C. EK. FAULKNER, Chairman of the Committee on Homes for 
Soldiers and Sailors, Atchison, Kan. 

SU) I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your lette: 
of the 17th inst. inviting suggestions in the matter of a system of 
commutation of the cost of maintenance in a Home. Such a sys 
tem, styled ** outdoor relief,”’ has been in operation for some time 
at the Soldiers’ Home (Regulars) near this city; and I would sug 
gest that you address General 1), 5S. Stanley, Governor of that 
Home, for such information and views as he may have on its pra¢ 
tical working. ‘The Board of Managers under which his Home is 
conducted is different from that of the Volunteer Homes, or State 
Homes, but illustrations and views from all might well be made 
beneficial. 

As a measure of relief to our veteran volunteers who are unable to 
gain admission to the overcrowded National Homes established fot 
their relief, it has been suggested to Congress to make it possible, 


by an adequate appropriation, for the Board of Managers to act 
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effectively under the authority granted them by law to give * outdoor 
relief in such manner and to such extent as they may deem proper ; 
but such relief shall not exceed the average cost of maintaining an 
inmate of the Home.”’ 

This proposition was seriously considered; but it may require 
some regulation which should perhaps interest the Board of Man- 
agers and be formulated by it before final action by Congress. 

The last report of the National Home shows the average present 
and absent during the year ending June 30, 1895, was 20,210, and 
the average present was 16,480; or over 18 per cent. of the mem- 
bers receive no aid from the Home during such absence. While in- 
specting in 1894, it was learned that outdoor relief was given to a 
limited extent at some of the Homes. But the practice was discour- 
aged, and was being gradually withdrawn. At the Marion Branch, 
for example, there were 21 members who lived outside the Home 
and drew their rations from it. The cost of these rations varied ; 
but at the date of inspection it was $1.11 per week, an average of 
about $57.72 per annum, and with the addition of clothing, over $54 
less per annum than the cost of maintenance at that Home. 

The report of Regulars’ Home shows a little over 31 per cent. of 
membership on outdoor relief, at the average cost of $82.53 each, an 
annual saving of over one hundred dollars on the cost of mainte- 
nance at that Home. 

[ enclose herewith a copy of this year’s report of the Inspection of 
the National Home, and of the Inspector-General’s annual report to 
the Secretary of War, from which may be gathered the views of this 
Department on this subject. 

To obtain Federal recognition of the work of your organization by 
representation at your Conferences would, I think, be of advantage ; 
and surely the large sums of public money appropriated for these 
purposes should command the best and wisest management. 

Very respectfully, 
J. C. BRECKINRIDGE, 


Inspector-Genera/. 


XI. 


FJuunigration andé Miqration. 


INTERSTATE MIGRATION OF PAUPERS. 


BY H. H. HART, 


SECRETARY OF THLE MINNESOTA PATE BOARD OF CORRECTIONS AND CHARITIES 


At the New Haven meeting of the National Conference of Chat 
ities and Correction, | presented a paper on * Interstate Migration,” 
In that paper I said: “What is needed is a Federal law to regulate 
the migration from State to State of paupers and dependants. Pen 
alties should be imposed for sending paupers from one State to an 
other, except where they had a residence or lad friends who are 
responsible for their care. ‘The law should declare what constitutes 
a legal residence within a State, and federal officers should be desig 
nated to decide the questions arising under it.” 

Further reflection upon this question has confirmed the opinion 
expressed at that time, that the only comprehensive remedy for the 
evils which are connected with the unrestricted migration of paupers, 
tramps, and criminals from State to State lies in the regulation of 
the matter by the general government. But, pending the adoption 
of such legislation, it is believed that a partial remedy may be se 
cured by concurrent action of the several States, and at the same 
time the determination of the question of the residence within States, 
and the transfer of dependent persons from one part of a State to 
another can be more satisfactorily regulated, 

‘To this end, a draft of a proposed law has been prepared, with a 
view to securing the criticisms and suggestions of those who are 
familiar with the situation in the several States, and with a view, if 
possible, to the securing of concert of action, at least by those States 
having State boards of charities, 


The two States which have suffered most severely from the bur 


| 
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dens of non-resident dependency are New York and Massachusetts, 
In each of these States the responsibility of dealing with this class 
is laid upon the State Board of Charities. The settlement laws of 
Massachusetts are very complicated, and a large portion of the busi- 
ness of the Massachusetts State Board of Lunacy and Charity con- 
sists in deciding questions as to the residence of paupers, and in 
returning them to their proper residence either within or without the 
State. 

In the State of New York a large number of immigrant paupers 
has been found, and they have been returned to their native countries 
under the operation of the immigrant law. ‘The question of the resi- 
dence of domestic paupers has not been so pressing in New York, 
owing to the simpler residence laws of that State. 

In both the State of Massachusetts and the State of New York, 
the law recognizes what is known as “ State paupers”’; 4¢., paupers 
who have never established a legal residence anywhere within the 
State and for whom no residence can be established outside of the 
State. In Massachusetts the State maintains a State almshouse at 
Tewksbury for the reception of State paupers. ‘Those State pau- 
pers who are in need of temporary or “ outdoor relief ’’ are assisted by 
the authorities of the cities or towns, which are reimbursed from the 
State treasury. In the State of New York the State maintains no 
almshouse, but State paupers are cared for in county almshouses, 
and the counties are reimbursed from the State Treasury for relief 
given to State paupers. So far as I am informed, no other State in 
the Union recognizes the existence of ‘ State paupers,’’ except in 
the case of the insane poor; and there is apparently a disinclination 
to establish a separate class of paupers. But in many of the States 
the same difficulty that has arisen in Massachusetts and New York 
is beginning to make itself felt; namely, the existence of a class of 
dependent poor, who have no legal claim upon any particular local- 
ity. This is especially true in those States which are rapidly peo- 
pled by immigration, and in which there is a large number of people 
who have not had time to establish a legal residence. In most of 
the Western States a large amount of relief is given to non-resident 


paupers. ‘This relief is generally extended either by the county 
authorities or by the private charitable organizations. In those 
counties where the town system of poor relief prevails, there is 
usually more objection to the relief of non-resident paupers than in 
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AND 
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those localities where the county system prevails, for the reason that 
the township system comes much nearer to the tax-payers. In the 
State of Ohio, therefore, where the county system has just been abo! 
ished, it 1s probable that the question of State paupers will arise. 

In order to secure proper care for transient paupers and for vic 
tims of accident or temporary illness, it seems indispensable to have 
a system whereby such persons shall be chargeable upon somebody. 
This end is accomplished in the proposed law, by making paupers 
whose residence cannot be determined, a charge upon that commu 
nity in which they have lived longest during the preceding year. 

The principal features of the proposed law are as follows : 

1. Lhat continuous residence for one year in any community shall 
establish a legal residence, provided that time spent in a public in 
stitution, and time during which the pauper has received public aid, 
shall not be counted toward establishing a residence. 

2. That non-residents shall not be admitted to State institutions 
except by special action of the State Board of Charities. 

3. That alleged non-residents shall be investigated by the State 
Board of Charities, and, if found to be residents of another State o1 
country, may be removed thereto at State expense ; and, if found to 
be residents within the State, they shall be located at their prope! 
residence at the expense of the community to which they belong, 

}. Disputes of towns or cities in the same county with reference 
to the residence of paupers to be settled by the board of county 
commissioners : the decision of said board, or the decision ol the 
State Board in State cases, to be subject to repeal in district courts, 

5. Agents of railroad companies or other common carriers are 
forbidden under penalty to bring paupers into the State or to trans 
fer paupers from place to place within the State either at reduced 
rates of fare or by free transportation unless the transfer ticket is 
accompanied by a certificate signed by some public officer or by 
a responsible agent of some charitable organization, saying that the 
person is being sent to his legal residence, or that he is being sent 
to friends or other responsible parties, or that he is able to earn a 
living and is being sent to some place where he has a definite pros 
pect of employment. 

6. The law empowers the State Board of Charities to center into 
an agreement with the authorities of other States which shall adopt 


concurrent legislation for the arbitration of disputed questions be 
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tween such States respecting the residence of insane persons, 
paupers, and other dependants, and for the return of such persons 
to their proper residence. 

It is to be hoped that the essential features of this act may find a 
place upon the statute books of all States having State boards of 
charities, and that the constant stream of migratory paupers may be 
checked. 

It will be a favor to the writer of the paper if any one who is in- 
terested in the subject will write him, making suggestions and criti- 
cisms relative to the proposed legislation. 


UNITED STATES LEGISLATION RESPECTING 
IMMIGRATION. 
BY RICHARD GUENTHER, 
MEMBER OF THE WISCONSIN STATE BOARD OF CONTROL. 


Not wishing to exceed my time limit, I must of necessity omit 
much which I would like to state and discuss in connection with this 


subject. A careful study of the existing laws will convince unpreju- 
diced minds that no additional legislation is required to check immi- 


gration. All undesirable elements are excluded from landing under 
existing laws. The Secretary of the Treasury, however, should be 
supplied with sufficient funds to carry out existing law and be 
thereby enabled to exercise due vigilance along our borders, north 
and south. As much attention should be paid there to the immigra- 
tion laws as is done with reference to the customs and quarantine. 

The educational test advocated by many I deem entirely uncalled 
for. All idiots, insane persons, paupers, or persons likely to become 
a public charge, or who suffer from loathsome or dangerous conta- 
gious diseases, or who have been convicted of a felony or infamous 
crime or misdemeanor involving moral turpitude, polygamists, as- 
sisted immigrants and contract laborers are now excluded; also all 
Chinese, with few exceptions. 

Why should we refuse persons, who belong to none of these 
enumerated classes, simply because they cannot read and write? 
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Even under the present depression of business in the United States 
there are many instances where farmers, North and South, would be 
glad to find an immigrant as a farm laborer, who can pass muster 
under the existing law, though he may not be able to read and write. 

‘The same can be said of domestics. Many a housewife is obliged 
to do her own work because she cannot procure the services of a 


good, strong, and healthy girl. Gladly would she hire a German, 


Norwegian, Bohemian, Irish, or some other girl who may not know 


how to write her own name. 

To an Armenian or Cuban refugee who flees to our shores we 
should then have to say: * You are a healthy man of good characte 
and would probably never become a burden to us. We extend to 
you our sympathy, and will pass resolutions expressing them, but we 
cannot permit you to enter our country because you have not had 
the chance to learn to read and write.”” Perhaps such a course 
would influence the ‘Turkish and Spanish governments to establish 
public schools in their respective countries, 

Should it be deemed advisable by the people of the United States 
to prescribe an educational test with reference to the naturalization 
of an alien, then this question should be discussed in connection 
vith naturalization but not with reference to the immigration laws. 

While [ am of the opinion that no further laws are needed to 
check immigration, | am, however, decidedly in favor of amending 
existing laws respecting the return of immigrants to the countries 
to which they belong. 


Section 11 of the law of March 3, 1891, is as follows: 


That any alien who shall come into the United States in viola 
tion of law may be returned, as by law provided, at any time within 
one year thereafter, at the expense of the person or persons, vessel, 
transportation company, or corporation bringing such an alien into 
the United States, and if that cannot be done, then at the expense 
of the United States; and any alien who becomes a public charge 
within one year after his arrival in the United States from causes ex 
isting prior to his landing therein shall be deemed to have come in 
violation of law and shall be returned as aforesaid, 


I would have it read somewhat like this: 


That any alien who shall come into the United States in violation 
of law may be returned, as by law provided, at any time after being 
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so found, to the country to which he or she belongs, at the expense 
of the person or persons, vessel, transportation company, or corpora 
tion having brought such an alien into the United States, and if that 
cannot be done, then at the expense of the United States; and any 
alien having become a public charge in any of the States or ‘Terri 
tories of the United States or in the District of Columbia, shall be 
returned to the country to which he or she belongs at the expense of 
the United States, and the same shall be done with any alien who 
has been convicted by any court in the United States of a felony or 
other infamous crime or misdemeanor, involving moral turpitude, 
after having served the sentence imposed by such court. 


Even with all of the funds at his disposal, needed to carry out the 


provisions of the immigration law, and by using the utmost vigilance, 
the Secretary of the Treasury will not always be able to prevent 


aliens from entering our territory who are not entitled to do so. 
Such persons I would deport at any time they are found, after the 
proper authorities have examined into the case and have arrived at 
the conclusion that they did come in violation of law and are not 
self-supporting; and I would not have any limitation,— at least not 
a one year’s limitation only,— but five or ten years, perhaps, if deemed 
advisable. Every poorhouse, hospital, or asylum for the insane, 
every charitable or reformatory institution in my own State,— and, | 
have no doubt, in every State and Territory in the Union,— has in- 
mates who are not citizens of the United States, but aliens belong- 
ing to some other country or nation. 

The people of the United States have to pay many millions of 
dollars annually for the support of idiots, paupers, insane and de- 
fective persons, and criminals, who are aliens. What obligation 
have we to support foreigners who forced themselves upon us, either 
yesterday or years ago? I hold that we have none. The countries, 
whose citizens or subjects such persons are, should take care of them ; 
and the United States has clearly the right to send them back to their 
own country whenever it sees fit to do so. 

We are only bound to support our own people, those who were 
born here or who have been naturalized according to the laws of the 
United States. Many paupers and dependent persons have suc- 
ceeded, and do succeed to-day, in making their entry into the United 
States by way of Canada, British Columbia, or Mexico. ‘They may 
not be detected within a year, or for several years. Have we any 
legal or moral obligation to support them for the remainder of their 
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lives because they succeeded in getting into our country at some 
time in violation of our laws and contrary to public policy ? 

Unless we avail ourselves of our right to deport these aliens | 
have mentioned, whenever it is deemed best, all existing laws, and 
all we may establish hereafter, will to some extent be a dead letter. 

No further restriction of immigration seems desirable, but addi 
tional legislation to enable us to rid ourselves of aliens who are a 
burden to our people or a menace to our peace and welfare. 

I took occasion, a short time ago, to question a number of convicts 
in the Wisconsin State Prison. | found a large proportion of aliens, 
especially a large proportion of Canadians, who had not been natu 
ralized in the United States, although some claimed to have declared 
their intention of becoming citizens. Several of them admitted that 
they had served several terms in prison: one of them served his 
fourth term, the last one for highway robbery. 

Now, knowing that these criminals, thieves, burglars, highway 
robbers, etc., are aliens, that they are dangerous characters, and in 
all probability will again commit crimes, they are turned loose upon 
our people after the expiration of their sentence, a menace to our 
peace and good order. 

Such a procedure is criminal in itself. I would turn over all alien 
convicts, after their sentence has been served, to the proper United 
States authorities, whose duty it should be to deport them to the 
country to which they belong; and, furthermore, I would take the 
precautions for their detection should they attempt to re-enter our 
territory or be at any time hereafter found within its borders, 

| would mark them in some way so that they could be recognized 
as convicted criminals. ‘Tattooing on the arm or some other part 
of the body, not ordinarily exposed, would, I think, answer the 


purpose. ‘This could be done without inflicting pain; at any rate 


it would not be more painful than vaccination. Should any such 


marked convict venture to return to the United States, I would 
make it a criminal offence, punishable by imprisonment at the 
hardest kind of labor. 

In the foregoing I have briefly stated my views relative to immi 
gration simply as suggestions and to call attention to existing evils 
so that others may be induced to give their ideas, and that some 
national legislation may eventually be enacted which would most 


effectually rid the people of the United States of the presence of 
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aliens who are a burden and expense to our people and a danger to 
public order and security. 1 should like to see this done without 
causing useless annoyance to immigrants who come to our shores in 
good faith, able and willing to support themselves and their families 
by honest labor, even if circumstances over which they have had no 
control prevented them from acquiring a school education. 

With reference to our right to deport the classes I have men- 
tioned, I would call attention to a few authorities. Mr. David Dud- 
ley Field says in his “ Outlines of an International Code,” “ Foreign 
convicts or accused persons, paupers, and persons suffering from 
mental alienation, or from other maladies which give them the right 
to public relief, who enter a nation may be sent back by it to the 
nation of which they are members at any time while the legal liabil- 
ity or the State dependence continues and before they have a 
quired the national character of the nation into which they have 
entered.” 

Professor John Norton Pomeroy, after referring to numerous au- 
thorities, says: “From the foregoing authorities it is certain that the 
United States has the absolute right, first, to refuse admittance to 
foreign immigrants of the classes described ; second, to expel those 


who have effected an entry within the national territory ; and third, 
to cause them to be returned to their own country at the expense of 
the latter.” 


The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania states: “ No man has a right 
to say, ‘I will force myself into your territory, and you shall protect 


me. 
In Twiss’s “Law of Nations’ 


, 


we find: “States have, without 
doubt, a right to refuse an asylum to the subject of foreign States.” 

Heffter says: “ Each State is the master in fixing the conditions 
under which it will prevent strangers the entry and sojourn within its 
territory. It is able in the interest of public security to return them 
home, individually or in mass, at least when the provisions of treaties 
concluded with other powers do not interfere. In like manner, a 
State cannot refuse to receive back its own subjects, expelled from 
a foreign territory.” 

Bluntschli (‘Le Droit International Codifié’’) states: Sec. 368. 
“Each State is obliged to receive back those of its own subjects 
who have been expelled by foreign authorities, or who are returned 
to their own country.” 
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The following notes are appended thereto: 

** Expulsion or return is resorted to for two principal motives : 

“ First, when an individual is not in a condition to support him- 
self, and needs to be maintained at the public expense, 

* Second, when he menaces the security and public order of the 
foreign State.” 

In Mexico under article 33 of the Constitution, the President of 
the republic is given authority to expel “pernicious foreigners” 
from the republic. 

For fear of encroaching upon the time of others, I shall not quote 
more authorities. I think that the right to expel cannot be ques 
tioned. No State or ‘Territory of the United States should be com 
pelled to take care of alien dependants or allow alien convicts to be 
turned loose upon our people. As a State or Territory cannot deal 
with a foreign government, all dependent aliens who are now con 
sidered a charge of the State where they happen to be, and also all alien 
convicts at the expiration of their sentence, should be considered 
charges of the United States, and the United States should take 
steps to deport them, under proper rules and regulations, to the coun 
tries to which they belong, and thus relieve the people of the United 
States of the burden of their support for the remainder of their lives 


or of the danger of allowing alien criminals to remain in our midst. 


IMMIGRATION AND 
BY H. H. HART. 


The articles on “ Delinquents’ by Mr. F. W. Hewes, in the Out 
look of March 7, 1896, was in strict accordance with the apparent 
facts, as shown by the census of 18g0, and was doubtless intended 


to be correct in its conclusions; yet so far as it bears upon the sub- 


ject of immigration and crime it is misleading at every point save 
one, 


Mr. Hewes says: (a) “Of each 10,000 white persons born in this 


country, a little less than g (8.82) were imprisoned as criminals; 


* Read before the National Prison Association, Milwaukee, Wis., October, 


896, and included in 
this Report at the request of the editor and other 
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while of each 1o,o00 white persons born in foreign countries nearly 


twice as many (17.44) were convicts.”” He says: (4) * Few crimi 
nals, 6 (6.12) to each 1o,coo, would be found among our white 
population if they were all born of parents both of whom were born 
here.... Were all our native-born population of mixed parentage 
(4.¢, one parent native and one parent foreign) it would still furnish 
but a moderate ratio of criminals, 8 (8.42) to each to,ocoo.” He 
says, (¢) (after comparing the foreign-born criminals, and those 
whose parents were foreign-born, with the general population): “It 
appears, therefore, that foreign immigration of the character of 
that before 1890 gave a ratio of criminals in our white population 
of over 10 (10.42) in each 10,000 persons, as against 6 (6.12) in 
each 10,000 if there had been no immigration.” 

In the present article it will be shown: (a) that as a matter of 
fact the foreign-born population furnishes only two-thirds as many 
criminals in proportion as the native-born; (4) that while it is true 
that the native-born children of foreign-born parents as a whole fru 
nish more criminals proportionately than those whose parents are 
native-born, yet in more than half of. the States the showing is in 
favor of the children of the foreign-born. (c) That the combined 
ratio of prisoners of foreign birth and those born of foreign-born 
parents to the same classes in the community at large is only 84 per 
cent. of the ratio of native-born prisoners to the same class in the 
community at large. 

It is true that these propositions are contrary to the popular im 
pressions, and contrary to the apparent showing of the census on 
a superficial view; but they can be established to the satisfaction 
of any candid student. 

Mr. Hewes has followed the lead of most writers on this subject, 
and has committed the error of comparing the criminal population, 
foreign and native, with the whole of the general population, foreign 
and native. ‘The young children of the community furnish practi 
cally no prisoners, and nearly all of these children are native-born, 
whether the parents are native-born or not. The consequence is 
that Mr. Hewes has not only given the native population credit for 
its own children, who are not criminals, but has taken the native- 
born children of foreign parents, adding them to the native-born 
population and counting them against their own parents. ‘The re- 
sult can easily be illustrated: suppose that we were to take 100 
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native-born adults, and 1oo foreign-born adults and should tind that 
out of each hundred, to were in prison. This would give us 
a ratio of 1o per cent. in each case. Suppose now that we find 
that the 1oo foreign-born adults have 200 minor children, and the 
100 native-born adults have 200 minor children, but that 150 of the 
children of the foreign-born parents were born in this country. We 
now have a population of 600 people of whom 20 are in prison, 
giving a ratio of 34 percent. Of these Goo, 150 are foreign-born, 
of whom ro are criminals, showing a ratio of 6.7 per cent.; and 450 
are native-born, of whom to are criminals, giving a ratio of 2,2 per 
cent. By this method the foreign-born people would appear to have 
three times the ratio of the native-born people, when as a matter of 
fact they ought to have just the same. 

Of the prisoners of the United States 98.5 per cent. are above the 
age of 16 years; 95 per cent, are above the age of 18 years; and 
84 per cent. are above the age of 21 years. The native-born popu 
lation of the United States in 1890 numbered 53,390,600; the na 
tive-born prisoners, 65,977; ratio, 1,235 in a million. ‘The foreign 
born population numbered 9,231,381; the foreign-born prisoners, 
16,352; ratio, 1,744 Ina million; an apparent excess of foreigners 
over natives of 41 per cent. But the number of native-born males 
of voting age was 12,591,852; native-born male prisoners, 61,637 
ratio, 4,895 ina million, ‘The number of foreign-born males of vot 
ing age was 4,348,459; foreign-born male prisoners, 14,287 ; ratio, 
3,285; showing an actual excess of natives over foreigners of 50 per 
cent. 

The comparison of the criminal population with the general popu 
lation works injustice not only to the foreign population, but also 
to the general population, especially in those States where there is 
an excess of adult males. For example: by comparison of prisoners 
with the general population, Idaho is the eighth State in her ratio 
of criminals, Oregon eleventh, and Washington fifteenth; but, by 
comparison of male prisoners with males of voting age, Idaho 
stands twelfth, Oregon sixteenth, and Washington twenty-tirst, On 


the other hand, by comparison of prisoners with the general popula 


tion, Kansas stands thirteenth, Utah fourteenth, and Pennsylvania 


seventeenth ; but, by comparison of male prisoners with males of 


voting age, Kansas stands ninth, Utah tenth, and Pennsylvania 
fifteenth. 
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In the present article the female population is left out of the ac- 
count, for the reason that the census does not give the necessary 
information with reference to the nationality of women. But, as 
only 9 per cent. of all the prisoners are women, the result will not be 
seriously affected. 

After showing the facts with reference to the whole United States, 
the details with reference to the Northern States only are given, 
the Southern States being excluded for two reasons: first, because 
they contain only 7.5 per cent. of the foreign-born prisoners in the 
United States, and of these more than half are found in the State 
of Texas alone; second, because, as Mr. Hewes has pointed out, 
the disproportionate number of colored prisoners would affect the 
results disproportionately. Had the Southern States been included, 


4 the showing would have been less favorable for the native-born 


* 


“ population, as is indicated by the ratios shown for the entire United 


States, 

It is proposed, therefore, to compare the total number of male 
prisoners in the Northern States with the total number of males of 
voting age in those States. To be perfectly exact, the comparison 
should have been between the male inhabitants of voting age and 
the male prisoners of voting age. But this was impossible for the 


reason that the census does not show the facts as to the nationality 


of the prisoners of voting age. A careful examination proved, how- 
ever, that the results would be relatively the same in considering the 
whole number of prisoners or the prisoners of voting age, for the 
reason that the distribution of prisoners as to nationality is almost 
exactly the same for the total number as for those of voting age. 

The table on page 311 exhibits the ratios above mentioned for the 
United States, the Northern States, the Northern divisions, and each 
of the Northern States. 

It will be seen from the table that the men of foreign birth furnish 
fewer prisoners proportionately than those of native birth in each di- 
vision of the Northern States, as follows (see columns 2 and 3 of the 


table) : — 


NUMBER OF PRISONERS IN EACH MILLION MALES OF VOTING AGE. 


Foreign-born. Native-born. 
Northern States . ..- .. sss. x 3240 45445 
North Central Division. . . . . eet 1,915 39550 
North Atlantic Division. . . . . . - - ee 4,360 5,205 
Western Division . . . 2. 1. + + es e+ eh ee 4,015 6,410 
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By reference to the table, it will be seen that the showing is in 
favor of the foreign-born in every Northern State and Territory ex- 
cept Maine, New Hampshire, Arizona, and New Mexico. While the 
showing is more favorable to the native-born in the Northern States 
than for the whole country, the ratio of the native-born criminals is 
still 37 per cent. larger than that of the foreign-born. 

If we compare the foreign-born with the pure native-born, ¢.¢., the 
native-born of native parents, the showing is more favorable to the 
native stock (see columns 2 and 5 of the table). 


NUMBER OF PRISONERS TO EACH MILLION MALES OF VOTING AGF. 


Native-born 
of Native Parents 
er re rr a ee a 39240 4,07 5 
North Atlantic Division. . . . . . ... . 4,300 45135 
North Central Division . 5 Sia arte 1,915 R715 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 4,015 6,050 


Foreign-born, 


In the North Atlantic Division alone, the ratio of foreign-born 
prisoners exceeds that of the pure native-born. ‘This excess is found 
in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Pennsylvania; but in Rhode Island, New York, and New Jersey, 
the showing is in favor of the foreign-born. In the Central and 


Western Divisions the record is in favor of the foreign-born in every 
case, except Arizona and New Mexico. 


If we compare native-born with native-born, the result is as 
follows : 


NUMBER OF PRISONERS TO EACH MILLION MALES OF VOTING AGE. 
Total Native-born, Native-born, 
Native- Parents One or Both 
born Foreign, Parents Native 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 5,065 4,075 
North Atlantic Division. © 2. 2 1. 1 «) §,205 5,510 4,135 
North Central Division. . . . . . « « 3,550 3,005 35715 
Western Division . . . . . . . . . « 6,410 7,045 6,050 
Here there is a marked diversity between the different sections of 
the country. The children of native-born parents show about the 
same ratio of criminals in the North Atlantic and the North Central 
States; but the children of foreign parents show nearly three times 
as high a ratio in the North Atlantic States as in the North Central 
States. In every one of the North Atlantic States, the showing is 
against the children of foreign-born parents; but in every one of the 
North Central States, except Illinois and North Dakota, the showing 
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is in favor of the children of foreign-born parents. Of the Weste on 
States, 5 show against the native-born, and 6 against the foreign 
born. ‘These facts are very remarkable, and call for a discriminating 
study of the elements of the foreign population, which will be at 
tempted in a later article. 

| have prepared a diagram illustrating the difference between the 
method of comparison followed by Mr. Hewes, and that followed in 
the present article. An examination of that diagram reveals the 
fact that the ratio of foreign prisoners, which was 67 per cent. 
greater than the average by Mr. Hewes’s method, is 20 per cent. less 
than the average by the method followed in this article: that the 
ratio of native-born prisoners which is 15 per cent. less than the 
average by the first method, is to per cent. more than the average 


by the second method; while that of native-born children, having 


both parents foreign-born is 50 per cent. more than the average by 


the first method, and 4o per cent. more than the average by the 


second method. 


Nore.— For the benefit of any student who may wish to verify the figures here 
given, the method of computing them is stated, as follows 

By reference to the Census Compendium, volume 1, page 764, the number of 
males of voting age for the North Atlantic Division is seen to be 5,055,239; column 
2 shows the total number of native-born to be 3,375,350; column 3 shows the 
total number of foreign-born to be 1,679,550. By reference to column 7, the num 
ber of natives having parents foreign, is seen to be 823,422; deducting this num 
ber from the total native-born in column 2, we have 2,551,967 natives born of 
native parents. 

by reference to the census volume No. 2, on crime, pauperism, and benevo 
lence, page 4, column 1, the total number of male prisoners in the North Atlantic 
Division is seen to be 24,883; the number of whites, foreign-born, shown by col 
umn 9, is 7,307. Adding the Chinese and Japanese in columns 13 and 14 (15), 
the total number of foreign-born prisoners is 7,322; deducting from the aggregate 
in column 1, we have 17,561 native-born. By reference to column 7, the number 
of natives having both parents foreign is seen to be 7,006, leaving 10,555 native 
born of native parents. 

Dividing the total number of male prisoners (24,883) by the total number of 
male inhabitants of voting age (5,055,239), we obtain .4920 as the ratio to a mill 
ion, as shown in column t of the table. 

The ratios for each class and for each State are obtained in the same way 
The number of males of voting age, and the number of prisoners for the * North 
ern States” is obtained by adding the “ North Atlantic,” ‘* North Central,” and 
“Western ” Divisions. 


XII, 


Child-saving. 


THE RESCUE AND RELIEF OF CHILDREN, 
OUTLINE FOR AN IDEAL SysTEM. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CHILD-SAVING. 


Before undertaking to say precisely what should be done in any 
place for the accomplishment of any work of importance touching the 
welfare of a community, one must know what has already been done, 
what farther is required, how far the work of the past may be util- 
ized as foundation for that of the future, what resources are at 
command, and to what extent the persons composing that commu 
nity can be interested and brought into co-operation, ‘Thus, in the 
consideration of ideal systems for the management of works of phi- 
lanthropy, we are, at the very outset, brought face to face with the 
fact that the work of the past, effective and really noble as it has 


been, has net been ideal work when viewed from the standpoint 
of to-day. Neither dare we lose sight of the truth that the accom 
plishments of to-day, criticised, found wanting, and abandoned, as 
they soon must be, were once the rosy ideals of a future, that the 
ideal dwells ever beneath the radiance of refracted sunshine, and, 


when we stretch forth eager hands to possess it, it has receded 
beyond the valley or climbed the mountain height. 

The field of our ideal system must be all-embracing. ‘There must 
be no minimum age below which it will fail to operate ; and the max 
imum must be as elastic as the lines between childish innocence, 
guilty knowledge, and criminal responsibility. It must have in it 
large elements of public authority, and upon occasion must inter- 
fere with and set aside the natural right of parent to child. ‘This 
will only come about through recognition of the fact that there are 
degrees of moral degeneracy beyond which it is both cruel and ex- 
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travagant to leave children under parental control, Poverty alone 
will not always justify the permanent disintegration of that primary 
social unit, the family. 

In an ideal system, churches or religious orders and associations 
of citizens will organize undertakings for the relief and care of chil 
dren. These they will administer through their own officers, for 
their own purposes, and at their own expense. ‘The State will lend 
them the protection of laws of incorporation, and otherwise encour 
age and approve their work, demanding only that the children who 
are so soon to be its citizens shall be supplied with the things neces 
sary to their moral and physical welfare, and furnishing to the con 
tributing public a guarantee that upon the withholding of these 
things shall come the dissolution of the corporation and the with- 
drawal of permission to receive or retain children. 

The resources which churches and associations of citizens can 
devote to the care of children are insufficient to meet the needs of 
the great centres of population. Neither is it fair that the whole 
expense of the care of children should be drawn from individuals or 
associations willing to contribute. It is inexpedient to delegate to 
churches or private organizations the authority which it is necessary 
to exercise in the rescue of children from cruel treatment and vicious 
surroundings, to depend upon such facilities as they afford for search 
ing out and bringing to notice the sins against children which appear 
to be so common, to charge them with the responsibility of contin 
uous guardianship of children during minority or with the keeping 
of the elaborate records through which alone the ultimate results of 
the work done through long series of years can be ascertained o1 
knowledge of it preserved. The State, therefore, will provide that 
where the effort of the citizen and the church fails, from want of 
authority or through insufficiency of resource, or is not such as the 
State approves, there its own work shall begin. Regarding neithe1 
Protestant, Catholic, nor Hebrew as such, caring nothing for color 
of skin, texture of hair, shape of eyes, or prominence of cheek-bones, 
but looking only to the transformation of the weak, the helpless, and 
the unfit into the strong, the helpful, and the efficient, and expecting 
to choke off at its fountain source some part of the flood of pauper- 


ism, imbecility, and vice, the State will exercise its authority, and 


draw upon its resources of patriotism and money. It will provide, 


in the first place, a body of citizens, each of whom has some leisure 
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which he is willing to devote to work established by legislative enact- 
ment, who will accept a governmental appointment upon a child- 
caring commission, and who will be a strong factor in the upbuilding 
of an authoritative and yet conservative system. The members of 
this commission will be appointed by the exercise of public authority, 
and will be removable for cause. Their terms of office will be ar- 
ranged to expire at considerable intervals, to avoid sudden and 
violent changes in membership and policy, and their duties clearly 
set forth by statutory enactments. 

It will be the duty of such a commission to entertain all reports 
on behalf of children supposed to be in any such condition as makes 
necessary or desirable the intervention of public authority; through 
appropriate representatives, located in each county, parish, or 
municipality, as may be required, to make searching examinations 


into the facts of all such cases, and to present before the courts of 
justice designated for the purpose, for farther and more authoritative 
examination, all children apparently in need of public care or for 
whom no other adequate provision is offered. There will be sepa- 


rate courts for the hearing of such cases, and their proceedings will 
be divested of all semblance of the execution of criminal law. If 
ever the setting aside of the mere technicalities of procedure is 
justified in court, it would be justified in such courts as these. The 
object will be to ascertain all the facts in the case, and nothing will 
be allowed to interfere with the attainment of that object. The 
decrees of such courts will give into the keeping of the child-caring 
commission, created by the State, all children whose necessities 
demand such guardianship. These decrees will be absolute for the 
time being, but revocable in any instance by the same or a higher 
court, upon presentation of new evidence of a nature different from 
that upon which the original finding was based. 

Having assumed charge of children in obedience to orders of 
the court having authority to commit, the child-caring commission 
will, through an expert superintendent, at once decide what is to 
be the situation of such children for the immediate future, whether 
to be paroled and sent home to be watched over by wise and skilful 
agents, sent into a reformatory, placed in an institution created for 
the purpose of receiving such children pending farther study of their 
habits and characteristics, placed at once in foster homes, boarded 
out or left in the custody of one or the other parent, such parent 
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being placed, without expense to the State, in a position to control 
and provide for his or her child. The court of jurisdiction 
will also be authorized to order the collection of a contribution 
toward maintenance from parents able, but unwilling, to provide 
for their offspring, and to enforce such orders by attachment issued 
against the property, wages, and person of such parent, the children 
remaining under the protection of public authority. By the opera 
tion of such a system, children found in temporary distress will be 
promptly removed to appropriate institutions or placed in selected 
boarding homes until their parents have so far improved their con 
dition that the children can safely be restored to them. Consid- 
eration of comparative advantages will not, however, control the 
reception or retention of children. The. question to be decided 
must never be one arising out of comparison between the wealth 
of the institution or the comfort of the boarding home and the 
bare surroundings and meagre support of the parental home, but 
whether it is morally and physically safe that those directly under con 
sideration should reside with their parents. 

There will be no hard and fast rules laid down for the govern- 
ment of cases wherein municipal or statutory laws have been disre 
garded by children. Such children will be committed to the care of 
experts whose life-work and profession it is to decide what should 
be done in each case dealt with. Some will be at once released on 
parole, returning to their former homes. Some will be deported to 
distant family homes, and carefully and judiciously guided into better 
ways; and some will go at once to reformatory institutions, where 
they will learn, under more or less hard conditions, those lessons 
of industry, personal honor, and self-control which alone will enable 
them to use wisely the larger liberty to which they will by and by 
be restored. 

In the ideal arrangement the State child-caring commission will 
select from among its wards, whether in the State institution used as 
a receiving and distributing centre, boarded out, or residing in thei 
own homes on probation, such children as show special aptitude in 
receiving industrial or literary education, and place within their 
reach appropriate educational advantages. It will select for indent 


ure to farmers, tradesmen, and others those who will find in the 


homes of such persons the measure of their several capacities for 
usefulness. It will deliver to the reformatory those who exhibit lia 


es ae 
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bility to become decidedly refractory, and will hand down for special 
training or lifelong sequestration those whose progressive degen- 
eracy renders them unfit for association with their kind under normal 
conditions. 

Thus will private charity and church philanthropy remain un- 
touched by officialism, except in so far as may be necessary for the 
protection of the children. Thus will be sharply drawn, and not 
crossed, the line between the duty of the church or the private asso- 
ciation and the duty of the State. Thus will parental rights be 
sacredly guarded and parental neglect adequately and promptly 
dealt with. Thus will be removed the temptation of weak and _ vacil 
lating parents to relinquish to public care children for whom they 
should provide at home, the burden of the support of children at the 
expense of persons other than their parents will not unduly increase ; 
and yet it will be made certain that no little child need long remain 
subjected to physical abuse, moral contamination, or hurtful poverty. 
Thus will be removed the bars to the progress of those fit to become 
great. The tolerably good and the tolerably bad will find tolerable 
conditions, and thus will the melancholy residuum find its appropri- 
ate level, and cease to bring forth after its kind. 

Herbert W. Lewis. 
C. D. RANDALL. 

J. J. Ketso, 
STANLEY C. GRIFFIN. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR CHILDREN. 
THE PRACTICAL DETAILS OF THEIR MANAGEMENT. 


BY LYMAN P. ALDEN, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE ROSE ORPHAN HOME. 


Government.— It is the province of the board of managers to ap 
point the superintendent, to define the aims and general scope of 
the work, to establish the maximum limit of salaries, to limit the 
general expenditures, to see that the money is wisely expended, and 
that the results of the whole work are generally satisfactory. ‘The 
board can also greatly assist the superintendent by advice, sym- 
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pathy, and moral support. Much beyond this I do not think that 
any board of managers can go without endangering the success of 
the institution. ‘There cannot be two superintendents at the same 
time. If the one appointed is not the proper person for the position, 
he should be removed, and another chosen. If he is, then he should 
have the liberty to secure the general results sought for in his own 
way. The superintendent is constantly on the ground, and in sym 
pathetic touch with all things about him, and intuitively recognizes 
their drift. He becomes familiar with all the minute details of the 
work, and should thoroughly know the dispositions of the children 
and employees, as well as the qualifications of the latter. ‘Theories 
that might seem practicable to the board, he finds, upon trial, will 


not work well, at least without some modifications. Employees that 


by their appearance or recommendations may have very favorably 


impressed the board may prove a great disappointment to him. He 
knows that there should be changes; but the proofs of this are some 
times so intangible that they would rarely impress the board as they 
do him; and for that reason, unless the power of selecting and dis 
charging his helpers is lodged in his own hands, he would often suf 
fer evils to go uncorrected rather than run the risk of not being able 
to convince his superiors of the correctness of his views. 

The delegation of such responsibilities to a superintendent im 
plies that he or she should be a discerning, humane, just person who 
is actuated by Christian principle. 

In turn, the superintendent must allow his subordinates as much 
freedom of action as is practicable in the performance of their 
duties, if he wishes to develop their latent talents, have them take 
an intelligent interest in their work, and be something more than 
machines, 

Discipline.— To maintain good discipline in an institution is one 
of the most serious tasks that confront the superintendent. — Pei 
haps more fail in this than in any other part of the work. So far as 
the discipline of the employees is concerned, the best way to secure 
it is to be extremely cautious in selecting those only who have an 
established reputation for being capable, trusty, loyal, and amiable, 
“An ounce of prevention” here “is worth a pound of cure.” But, 
notwithstanding these precautions, misunderstandings and hard fee! 
ings between employees will sometimes arise, or the work will be 
inefficiently performed, or the rules of the institution will be dis 
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obeyed. ‘These evils the superintendent can often correct by talking 
with the offenders privately in a kind, fatherly way. But when, after 
several plain admonitions, an employee continues to make trouble or 
proves to be incompetent, the sooner that person is removed, the 
better. But one must not expect perfection. One must be satisfied 
if he can secure sixty or seventy points out of the hundred that 
go to make up an ideal worker, 

In securing discipline among the children, gentle measures should 
always be used as far as is possible. Many of the children can be 
controlled by kindness and reason alone. But all cannot be. Upon 
some, gentle words and kindness make no more impression, in re- 
straining them from evil-doing, than water does on a duck’s back, or 
the request of the man in the old fable, “ who found a rude boy up 
in his apple-tree stealing apples, and mildly desired him to come 
down.” Beecher once said, during the Kansas trouble, “ Moral 

* suasion is a good thing, but it must be backed with Sharpe rifles.” 

So punishments are sometimes necessary to restrain and keep the 
children in good order while “moral suasion”’ is getting hold of 
them. For some children demerit marks, deprivation of play, may 
prove a sufficient punishment. But others. require a more heroic 
treatment. 

It must be remembered that punishments are not reformatory of 
themselves. ‘They can only temporarily restrain and deter from 
wrong-doing. They are reformatory so far only as they aid in mak- 
ing good permanent impressions upon the mind; and the old maxim 
will always hold true, “ Zhe minimum of punishment is the maximum 
of excellence.” 

The authority to administer minor punishments such as a wise, 
kind mother would use in her own family, with proper limitations 
and safeguards, should be delegated, I think, to the teachers and 
cottage managers or similar attendants under whose immediate care 
and control the children come, leaving the cases of unusual difficulty 
for the superintendent to regulate. Of course, such a plan presup- 
poses that the right persons — people of intelligence, wisdom, and 
kindness — are filling those positions, and that the superintendent 
sees to it that they do not abuse their authority. No officer, teacher, 
or attendant should ever pull a child’s ears or hair, box its head, slap 
its face or jerk it around, as many mothers do their own children. 

Children who remain incorrigible, as some will after remaining 
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months or years under the best influences that the institution or 
families where they have been placed several times can bring to 
bear upon them, should be removed. ‘Their evil influence will 
otherwise often largely neutralize that of the institution for good. 

Schools.— In my opinion, it is much better, as a rule, that the 
children should be instructed in schools connected with the institu- 
tion rather than in the graded city schools, 


As the children enter the institutions at all seasons of the year, 


it is difficult to grade them in the public schools; and, as they are to 
remain in the institution but a short time, it is important that they 
should be kept steadily in'school. But the city schools have long 
summer vacations, so that a child entering the institution in April 
or May would practically receive no instruction till about the middle 
of September. During such long vacations the children become 
restless and hard to manage, as they have not that variety of amuse- 
ments and employments that occupy the time and attention of chil- 
dren in families. My schools continue all summer, with only two 
weeks’ vacation, when our children generally want school to com- 
mence again. 

Again, many children enter our schools and rnstitutions at the age 
of twelve or thirteen years without knowing a letter. If sent to the 
city schools, they must be placed in the primary rooms with small 
children, which is mortifying to a sensitive child. In the schools 
of the institution there are so many children of considerable age 
who are backward that they do not feel the disgrace. The children 
of the city schools are apt to look upon them with contempt, as pau 
per children. Again, it is difficult to get so many small children to 
school in time, in bad weather, if the school-house is far away. 

The last reason I shall present is that it gives the institution bet- 
ter control over its children. ‘The superintendent knows that they 
are in school, and not playing truant. Quite a number of children 
in most institutions have been truants from the city schools, and 
were regarded as almost incorrigible by the teachers before enter- 
ing the institution ; and they need close watching. 

There are doubtless some institutions situated favorably near 
country or small village schools where these objections would not 
obtain. 

Since the children are to remain in the institution for so’ short 


a time, the aim of the teachers should be to impart the greatest 
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amount of practical information in the quickest and best way. The 
live teacher will go outside her school books, and keep the children 
posted on all the leading discoveries, inventions, and current events 
of the day by short talks or brief, well-selected articles read to them. 

Industrial Training.— Along with the training of the head should 
go that of the hands. Most of these children will be obliged to sup- 
port themselves by manual labor. In the larger institutions like 
the soldiers’ orphan homes, where the children often remain many 
years and are somewhat advanced in age, it may be desirable to 
have shops and the various trades taught. But in most of the chil 
dren’s institutions this would be impracticable on account of the age 
and short residence of the children. 

However, in all such institutions there is always an abundance of 
work to keep all children over eight years of age employed when 
not in school or at play. There is sweeping, mopping, dusting, 
cleaning windows and wood-work, making beds, mending, sewing, 
cooking, laundry work, washing and wiping dishes, gardening, milk- 
ing, hauling coal, caring for stock, and many other things. Nearly 
all these things boys can do just as well as girls. It makes but 


little difference w/a? children under twelve years of age do, pro- 
vided they are useful. The main thing is to form industrious habits. 
They should not, as a rule, be kept more than a few months at a 
time at any one kind of work, that they may have variety of occupa- 
tion, and learn to do as many useful things as is possible. 


Early Rising.— |f the work of an institution is to be done mainly 
with the help of the children, as above described, early rising is a 
necessity, in order to place everything in complete order before 
school-time. For twenty-one years the children of the two institu- 
tions that have been under my care have risen at five o’clock in the 
summer and at half-past five in the winter seasons. This may seem 
an unmercifully early hour to those who all their lives have been 
accustomed to retiring late at night and rising at seven or eight 
o’clock in the morning. But in the estimation of the children them- 
selves there is no hardship in it. ‘They retire early enough to secure 
about nine or ten hours’ sleep; and the rising bell almost invariably 
finds them awake, eager to get up and begin the activities of the 
day. The habit of early rising is especially valuable to those who 
must earn their own living. ‘These children will go out on farms, 
where they will be required to rise still earlier in the summer, and 
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they must learn to swing with the world; and this habit can 
made easy only by acquiring it early in life. 

Amusements and Recreations,— Children must have a great deal of 
play. ‘Their amusements need not be expensive. ‘They manage to 
extract a large amount of fun out of simple things. A pile of sand; 
a few square feet of garden that they can dig, plant, water, and hoe ; 
a few nails, pine sticks, and old lumber, out of which they can con 
struct kites, stilts, and playhouses, not only give them great pleas 
ure, but “keep them out of o/#ex mischief” (as an old lady once said 
to me when she consented to let her children attend my Sabbath 
school), and will do more toward maintaining good discipline than 
punishments. Of course, dolls, dishes, croquet sets, balls, swings, 
blocks for the small children, checker and backgammon boards, va 
rious games, papers, magazines, and books should be provided. A 
gymnasium of some kind for cold and stormy weather is very desir 
able. I use the large attics of my cottages on the third floor for 
play-rooms in bad weather. They should be taken to the woods 


occasionally ; and taffy pullings, parties, and lawn teas in summer do 


them no harm. ‘The holidays must be celebrated not only for the 


pleasure it affords the children, but also for the lessons of patriot- 
ism, virtue, and religion, which can be so inculcated. 

Religious Instruction,— | have little faith in any reformatory meas- 
ures that have not religious instruction as the basis. Many of our 
institutions are non-sectarian, some of them are under control of 
boards whose members are not professedly religious ; but few would 
ever object to having the children taught the fundamental principles 
of religion as Christ taught them in his Sermon on the Mount, 

In institutions organized on the family or cottage plan, where 
many of the children are quite small, it is better to have the relig- 
ious exercises conducted in each cottage by the cottage mother, the 
children themselves taking an active part in the same, rather than to 
have the whole institution gathered daily in the chapel. It is more 
natural, more convenient, pleasanter, more like family worship, and 
less formal, The day schools in the morning should be opened by 
reading of the Scriptures and devotional exercises. 

On the Sabbath, at nine o’clock in the morning or at three in the 
afternoon, is a good time for holding the Sunday-school in the 
chapel, in connection with which the superintendent or some visitor 


can make a brief address. In pleasant weather I have been accus- 
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tomed to allow many of the largest children to attend the nearest 
churches without attendants, and rarely ever hear of any mis- 
demeanors on their part. 

It is not advisable to prohibit all amusements on the Sabbath. 
Many of the children cannot read; and, though their cottage mana- 
gers or other attendants read a great deal to them, they tire soon of 
sitting still. I would let them take walks, swing, play quiet games, 
romp on the grass under the trees, and do other things not boister- 
ous or disturbing to those who wish to keep the day more strictly. 

f/vod.— In arranging a bill of fare for the children, one must steer 
between two extremes of public opinion. On the one side are the 
tax-payers or supporters of the institution, who will naturally want 
the table, as all other expenses, reduced to the lowest limit consist- 
ent with the health and growth of the children. On the other hand, 
there are many people who live to eat, and think that eating is the 
most important thing in life. When they visit an institution, they 
seldom ask the children about their educational, moral, and religious 
advantages, ventilation, cleanliness, and health, but whether they 
have enough to eat, and especially whether they have Ave and cake. 
Some of them seem to think that the main aim of these institutions 
is to starve good little children. They believe that there are many 
little Oliver ‘Twists who “ask for more,” and do not get it. There 
may be such institutions as Dickens caricatures in this country; but 
I have never visited one where an abundance of plain, wholesome 
food was not provided. 

The aim should be to furnish as good food as the average well-to- 
do laborers furnish their own children. ‘To do less than this would 
not satisfy the majority of the best citizens nor the children them- 
selves. ‘To do much more would not be wise, as it would increase 
the burdens for charity already becoming oppressive, tend to pamper 
the children and unfit them to enjoy the plain fare of the country 
homes where most of them will be placed. But, if one must err at all 
in feeding the children, it is wiser and safer to err on the side of 
over-indulgence. ‘The children of this country would not be at all 
satisfied with the plain bills of fare furnished by European institu- 
tions. Whatever the food is, it should be well cooked, palatable, 
made of pure materials, abundant, and plenty of time should be 
allowed for eating. 


As there are in all institutions unthankful, untruthful children, who, 
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when quizzed, will say that they do not have enough to eat or that 
the food is poor, it is safer to arrange a dietary, submit it to the 
board of managers, and the State Board of Charities, and, if ap 
proved by them, frame it, and hang it in the kitchen for the cook to 


follow. This need not prevent occasional changes which the super- 


intendent may make for the sake of variety, and to pleasantly sur 


prise the children with something better than usual, 

Clothing. — The same general principle should apply in clothing 
the children as in feeding them. ‘They should be clothed comfort- 
ably for all seasons of the year, and as neatly and tastily as respec- 
table laboring people on an average clothe their own children. ‘To 
ask more than this is not reasonable. It should be no reflection on 
any institution that allows its children while at work and play to 
wear well-patched clothing. Such a practice is rather to be com- 
mended as teaching lessons of economy and frugality. Children 
cannot be kept at all times on dress parade for visitors to look at. 
But, of course, they should have, in addition, respectable holiday 
clothing, as the children in families have. 

Whether they should be clothed in uniform or not depends upon 
circumstances. While in charge of the Michigan State Public 
School at Coldwater, we dressed the boys in uniform; and, as it was 
a State institution and the boys were drilled in the manual of arms, 
the uniform did not brand them in that little city as charity children, 
but rather secured them respect and many favors, as does the uni- 
form at a military school for the cadets. ‘Their presence was fre- 
quently solicited on Decoration Days and at the county fairs, as their 
drill was one of the attractions. The girls were not in uniform. 
There were several advantages in uniforming the boys. There was 
an economy in having several thousands of yards of cloth of the 
same grade and color made up at the same time, and also in making 
many suits of the same pattern. 

But in smaller or private institutions, and especially in cities of 
considerable size, it would be extremely unfortunate, I think, to 
mark the children by their dress as dependants upon charity. ‘The 
children of the institution I now have charge of have always worn 
citizens’ clothing, and cannot be distinguished from other children on 
the streets. 
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CATHOLIC CHILD-HELPING AGENCIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES: 
THE MOTIVE, THE METHODS, AND THE RESULTS. 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER BY THOMAS F, RING,* 


PRESIDENT, PARTICULAR COUNCIL, SOCIETY OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


The motive is a simple one: it is to lead the soul of the child 
to God, and to preserve him to society as a useful member. ‘The 
methods vary according to means and different conditions. I shall 
endeavor in the paper to give you an idea of the methods by a 
selection from the reports and letters I have received in response 
to a circular asking for information to be used in its preparation. 
The results are a gain of thousands of useful and orderly mem- 
bers to the country, and, I sincerely believe, the safety of unnum- 
bered precious souls. 


On one point all are agreed: the best use of the money and the 


efforts of the people is in instructing and training the youth of our 


land to become good members of society, honest, diligent, sober, 
and God-fearing. Neglect or hamper this instruction, and you fill 
the jails and become responsible for a long line of criminal lives. 
With sincere respect and admiration for the work done by so 
many of our fellow-citizens for the safety of the child, | must temper 
this admiration with the regret that in many instances the religious 
rights of the poor child are not regarded nor respected as scrupu- 
lously as they should be. Yet it is the very purpose of the Na- 
tional Conference to bring together all classes of charitable workers 
to exchange thoughts freely, but respectfully and honestly, to bring 
about a better understanding and a more perfect harmony in action 
by personal intercourse and frank, manly, and amicable interchange 
of such ideas; for we have a common purpose,— the good of the 
child and the consequent good of the country. I propose to take a 
child as an infant, and so on through its growth to manhood, and 


*This paper in full may be had by applying to the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, Charity 
Building, Boston. 
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show by selection from ditferent agencies how the Catholic organiza 
tions meet the demands on them, not as fully as they would desire, 


but equal to the means at their command to work with, 


Il. INFANTS AND REFORMATION OF THEIR MOTHERS. 
New York Koundling Hospital. This hospital was opened Oct, 
11, 1869. Intended for reception of babies of unmarried parents, 
the Sisters have a chance to question the mother, to comfort and 
persuade many of them to stay in the house with the child for three 


months at least, and often much longer. ‘Three months to foster 


the maternal instinct, three months to learn to love the child, has 
been the salvation of many a mother. 


If the mother cannot remain and care for her baby, a nurse must 


at once be provided. She must be a respectable married woman, 


and must have a certificate from a physician showing she is in good 
health, 


Che nurse takes the child to her own home, and keeps it, as a rule, 


two years and a half. A card, on which are printed the rules to be 


The baby’s name and number, as well as 


the name of the nurse, are written on the same card, 


\n agent of the hospital visits the home of the nurse within one 


observed, is given her. 


week, and satisfies himself of the respectability of the nurse, and 
makes himself familiar with the sanitary conditions of her home. 
Once a month a member of the St. Vincent de Paul Society visits 
the home without giving notice of the time of his visit. 


On the first Wednesday of the month the nurse is obliged to pre 


sent herself and the child at the hospital. She receives her pay. 
The infant is carefully examined, and statement of the child’s condi 
tion is entered on a book. If the child should be sick during the 
month, the nurse is to bring it at once to the hospital to be treated 
there. Very rarely is a nurse permitted to call a doctor to visit het 


house to see the child. 

Iwice a year an outtit of clothing is provided, the summer cloth- 
ing on the first Wednesday of May, and for the winter 
Wednesday of November. 


on the first 


Adoption into families was decided upon as the best method 


of properly disposing of the children unclaimed. An agent finds 


homes for them, mostly in some of the Western States. Bands of 
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fifty of the little toddlers go off to meet “ papa and mamma ”’; for 
so the expected foster parents are spoken of in the hospital. May 
God's blessing rest upon the household that takes a little child in 
His name! 

The adopted parents are required to report on the rst of May of 
each year as to the condition of the child. The system of reporting 
is so well managed that the hospital claims to be able to put its 
hand upon nearly every one of the children placed out. 

Up to November, 1893, the date of Mrs. Bouvier’s paper, which | 
have condensed for this statement, 24,331 foundlings have been re- 
ceived, 3,000 mothers protected, many hundreds of them provided 
with respectable positions. 

About 1,900 babies are in care of the hospital, the average death- 
rate being 21 per cent. 


III. YounG CHILDREN: PLACING DIRECTLY INTO FAMILIES. 


(a) Home for Destitute Catholic Children, Boston — The home is 
a temporary refuge for destitute children. It cares for and instructs 
them until they are restored to their relatives or provided with good 


homes in Catholic families. It has been in existence over thirty 


years. During al! that time no destitute or neglected child has ever 
been turned from its doors. 12,825 children have been received and 
cared for without money or promise of payment. Children — boys 
and girls—between three and fourteen years of age are admitted. 
Conditional surrenders of the children from the parents or guardians 
are secured in all cases possible. The signing of the conditional 
surrender is a hold on the parents to oblige them to call for their 
children and to take them out within a short time,—in two months, 
one month, or a longer term,—so that, if parents are unable or 
unfitted to care for the children within the time given in the sur- 
render or extension of the same, suitable homes may be found for 
the children in Catholic families. The report for the year ending 
Jan. 9, 1896, shows: children in home January, 1895, 176; ad- 
mitted, 899; vlaced in families and otherwise discharged, 864: 
died, 10; remaining Jan. 9, 1896, 201. More than half the chil- 
dren discharged are placed in families. Daily average, 195. 
About one-half of the daily population is of children whose parents 
are complained of in the courts for neglect or for abuse of the 
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children. These children are kept until the cases in court are 
disposed of, the shortest time being three months; and it may 


stretch out into six months or longer. No payment is asked o1 
offered for the board of this class of children. 
The corporation is composed of laymen and one priest. ‘The do- 


mestic service and teaching are in charge of Sisters of Charity, who 


receive food and lodging and a nominal sum in money to buy 


clothes in compensation for their services. 

Children are placed out in free homes under agreement that the 
child shall be treated kindly, shall have a good common-school edu 
cation and attend church regularly, and shall be surrendered at once 
to the corporation whenever for their own reasons the corporation 
may require it. The parish priest must approve all applications for 
children; and he is practically the representative of the home, em 
powered to remove a child from any place where he may not be well 
treated, or, in case of a girl, if for any reason the home should not 
be a proper one for her to remain in, Once a year or oftener the 
parish priest reports to the corporation, in writing, just how the chil 
dren placed in his parish are getting on. ‘The family taking the 
child is required to report on a printed form once in six months; and, 
in case of not reporting, a visitor is sent at once to find out why 
Complaints of ill-treatment are investigated at once by a visiting 
agent of the home. 

Many of the children go into families where the old people, having 
seen their own children go off and settle for themselves, crave the 
company of young persons about the house. Sometimes families 
come as applicants for girls of thirteen to fifteen years, really to do 
housework for the food and clothes that might be given them; but 
such applicants get no comfort at the home. ‘They are told to hire 
the girl, and pay her decent wages, and be honest about it. The 
home has no income ext epl the charity of the Catholic people, 
which has not failed them in meeting the annual expenditure of 
about $25,000, besides paying for the large house now used by the 
home. Being a temporary home, designed to place children in 
families as soon as good chances are offered, crippled, deme nted, 
or diseased children cannot be admitted, or, if admitted inadvei 
tently, must be placed in hospitals designed for such unfortunates. 
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(4) Dominican Convent of Our Lady of Mercy, New York City, and 
St. Agnes Convent, Sparkhill, Rockland County, N.¥.— For boys 
and girls, aged from two to sixteen years of age. 320 boys and 
71 girls at the St. Agnes Convent, Sparkhill, January, 1896; 248 
girls at the house in New York City, January, 1896. Most of the 
children are committed as destitute children, and are at the cost of 
the city until sixteen years of age, if not placed out or returned to 
friends previously. ‘The buildings were erected and the land paid 
for by private contributions, Since the opening of the institution 
May, 1876, more than 8,ooo0 children have been received, supported, 
and religiously trained. ‘The girls receive a special training in sew 
ing, domestic work, etc., to fit them to meet the difficulties of the 
world, ‘The boys are taught the ordinary branches of an English 
education, and have military instruction as a method of discipline 
and recreation. Many good situations are obtained for the boys 
and girls on leaving. In addition to the above the same Sisters 
have 200 colored children at St. Benedict’s Home, Rye, N.Y. 


IV. INpbuSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


(a) St. Francis Industrial School, Eddington, Pa.— Boys, eleven 
to sixteen years of age, are received directly from poor parents ot 
from St. John’s Orphan Asylum, Philadelphia. None of the boys 
come from the courts. 39 admitted and 34 discharged in 1895, 303 
in the school Jan. 1, 1896. Annual expenses about $31,000, paid by 
the noble patrons of the school, the families of Drexel and Morel, 
of Philadelphia. 

The boys have three hours a day in shop-work,— tailoring, shoe- 
making for the school, blacksmithing, bricklaying, carpentry, 


plumbing, wood-carving, besides boys employed in the steam and 


electric plant of the house. Four years in the course. Military 


training, with drill and band music each Thursday afternoon for 
the four companies of young soldiers, 

Boys graduate at sixteen, and are sent to the Branch Home, oth 
Street, Philadelphia, which is an outlet from the Industrial School, 
and is under direction of the Christian Brothers, whose principal! 
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business is to see that the boys get employment as soon as possi 
ble, and are placed under proper masters. 

he greater number of the graduates continue to board at the 
oth Street branch at a figure in keeping with a beginner's limited 
wages. ‘Those whose wages permit may board outside; but, as they 
have formed themselves into a union, whose meetings are held at 
the house on gth Street, it is easy to keep track of them until they 
finally settle down in life. So far the great majority have turned 
out very well, and are giving general satisfaction. 

(6) St. Mlary’s Industrial School, Bovs ( White), Baltimore. This is 
a corporation doing work for the city and State, and is regulated in 
conformity with the ordinances of the city and laws of the State. 
White boys from eight to sixteen years of age are received from 
parents or the asylums or from the courts under magistrates’ com 
mittal, if the parent or guardian requests the boy to be sent to St. 
Mary's Industrial School. 

Boys remain in the school in the custody of the corporation o1 
are dismissed, under oversight of the school, until twenty-one years 
ot age. 

\bout $80 per year is paid from the public funds for the board 
and training of each boy committed by a magistrate, Parents able 
to pay something toward the board of the children are expected 
to pay according to their means. In 1895 717 boys were in the 
school. 224 passed out, and 483 remained at the end of the year. 
3,745 were cared for since 1866. go per cent, stated as doing well 
and caring for themselves. All sorts are received ; and, under the 
Bill of Rights, all are permitted and encouraged to worship God ac 
cording to their consciences, Study hours from 7 to 10 A.M No 
study by gas-light or after working hours. Boys learning trades 
must serve four years, but may be released at any time for proper 
cause, 117 in tailor shops, 84 in hosiery shop, 20 in printing-office, 
68 in broom shop, ro in the kitchen, 5 in carpenter shop, 6 in the 
laundry, 4 in the garden, 3 in bakery, and 2 painters. 

There is an annex known as St. James Home for Boys, where 
boys who have left the Industrial School or other boys old enough 
to make a living may board. ‘The house is supported partly by the 
Immaculate Conception Union, Boys at work pay $1. 


ing $3.50 or less, and $2.50, if earning $4.50 or more, 


5 
bovs. Cost of operation, SO,000, Boys’ board nets 2,700. Balance 


made up by charitable societies and private offerings. 
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(¢) Bovs’ Orphan Asvlum and Protectory at West Seneca, N.Y¥.— 
Organized in 1864, for destitute children of Buffalo, located at Vic- 
toria, West Seneca, N.Y. The Asylum and the Protectory are two 
distinct departments in different buildings. 500 boys in the two 
houses. Catholic boys, if destitute, received from any part of the 
country, and, after some training in the day school and the trade 
school, are established in selected and approved Catholic families, 
The average stay in the Protectory department is about nine months. 


The daily average population of the Protectory is about 32: 


5 the 
yearly admissions, 295; range of ages, seven to fourteen years: 


hours per week in school, 30; hours per week in shop instruction, 
18. About one-third of the number of boys committed by magis 
trates, 
“religious training of the boys is carefully attended to, thus 
giving them a good basis for usefulness and an honorable future. 

Rev. Father Baker, who is the director of the institutions, writes, 
in reply to my question how the boys turn out after leaving, “ I am 
unable to give a correct average, but can say the general results are 
very gratifying.”” Some of the boys have attained good positions, 
as a member of the present Congress is a graduate. Another gradu 
ate is mayor of the city in which he lives. 

(2) New York Protectory for Boys and Girls.* — Incorporated in 
1863, empowered to take into its care children between seven and 
fourteen years of age, who might be committed to said corporation 
as idle, truant, or homeless children by order of any magistrate in 
the city of New York empowered by law to make committal for any 
such cause, 


Boys WORKING IN CITIES. 


St. Joseph's Home for Homeless Boys, Philadelphia, Pa.— Average, 
106 boys, who must be surrendered to the home by parents ot 
guardians. Boys old enough go out to work in the city, and come 
home between twelve and two for a hot dinner; or, if too far to re 
turn at noon, they are provided with a lunch to carry with them, and 
at night are given a hot dinner. 

Boys at work pay $1.50 per week, and deposit any surplus money 
in the home bank, where it is kept for them. Some boys have $50 


*For «a full account of the New York Protectory, see report National Conference Charities and 
Correction, Buftalo, 1858. 
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to their credit. Sunday, after Mass, they are free to spend the day 
in the park or in the country, some little spending money being 
given them. A house at the seaside, with accommodations for thirty 
bovs, gives them the happiest days of their childhood. 

Day school for the boys not at work, and one hour at night for 
those employed. ‘They leave when seventeen years old, and are 
found proper boarding-places under the kind care of the home, 
which tries to secure suitable employment for the graduates, Play 
ground, gymnasium, military drill, a theatre, and a library are pro- 
vided. 

The home is supported by donations of 25 cents a year and up- 
ward from a long list of contributors, the offering being payable 
March 19, the feast of Saint Joseph. ‘This is not a reformatory, as 
no boy of criminal inclination will be admitted. Homeless or neg- 
lected boys needing a home are the subjects of the home; and, ex- 
cept for the large numbers gathered, they are as well provided for as 


95 per cent. of the boys in the average family. 


VI. TRADE AND FARM SCHOOL COMBINED. 


There is one important reason why a trade school teaching the 
rudiments of industrial training, if not a complete trade, is generally 
selected for the industrial education of the boys. Most of the boys 
are from the city, who do not like country life, and who would not 
stay on a farm,— if sent to one, generally go back to the cities, and 
gain or get a living there. So it is wise to equip them with some 
knowledge of a trade, to enable them to obtain employment in the 
city. Of course, a boy of five to seven years of age, if sent to 
a farmer, is likely to grow up contented in the country ; but it is not 
easy to wean a boy of twelve or fourteen, born and brought up in 
a city, from his liking for city life, and to make him content in the 
country. 

In the diocese of Wilmington, Del., the farm appears to be an 
important factor; for St. James Orphan Asylum has a farm of 100 
acres, and their 60 boys work on it. St. Joseph's \sylum for co 
ored boys, Wilmington, receives boys from two to seventeen years ot 
age. Average population, 300. ‘lhe larger boys are sent to a farm 
it Clayton, of about 150 acres, and are taught to do farm work, and 


find places in farms when they leave. ‘Trades are also taught at the 
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Clayton farm. As all the boys are colored vagabonds, taken from 
the streets of Wilmington, instructed and made useful members of 
the community, and have generally done well, | am not surprised at 
the inquiry of my friend in Wilmington, who asks me if we have any 
thing like this in the cultured city of Boston. 

Ido not think we have 300 colored vagabonds in Boston. We 
have many times that number of white ones, though. Wilmington, 


being in an agricultural section, offers a good field for farming 
schools, among a people used to farming. 

The farm connected with St. Mary’s Training School, Feehanville, 
Ill., makes a good showing in the last report of the school. It is 
a farm of 440 acres, with improvements, value $60,000, the produce 
of the farm last year valued at $7,000. ‘The departments named in 
the report are farm and garden, dairy and poultry yards, cattle 


yard, printing shop, bakery, laundry, tailor shop, shoe shop, carpenter 
shop. 361 boys in the school Dec. 31, 1895. 


VII. ‘TRAINING IN INSTITUTIONS vs. BOARDING-OUT PLAN. 


Mr. Oscar Craig (page 82, International Conference of Charities, 
1893) states that New York City in 1890, with a population of 
1,500,000 people, supported 15,449 children in private institutions ; 
while Philadelphia, with a population of 1,000,000, appropriated 
$28,000 for support of an average of less than 250 children in 
institutions, 

The reports of Hon. William P. Letchworth, member of the New 
York Board of State Charities, give cogent reason for preferring the 
asylum system in New York, with its incidental evils, to the board- 
ing-out system of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. 

Hon. Elbridge T. Gerry, president of the New York Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, at a Conference on Children in 
New York in 1893, made an address, from which I copy some sen 
tences bearing on this particular phase of the subject: 


To my mind, the city of New York can well afford to spend, 
not $1,000,000, but, if necessary, $5,000,000 in the support, care, 
and training of the destitute and indigent children and dependent 
children in the city of New York. One child neglected, not simply 
in its common-school education, but in its moral and religious train- 
ing, may result in the production of a dangerous criminal, whose 
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misdeeds may cost the city of New York ten times the amount it 
would have cost to educate and train him before conviction, . 

We have to deal with the dependent child; and what are we 
going to do with it? If neglected, it becomes either a vicious or an 
idle person. Ignorance is the parent of vice, and this is the material 
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out of which habitual criminals are made... . 

The welfare of the child requires, where the question of its i 
reformation is involved, that the latter shall not be jeopardized, and v 
that its progress and reformation are best determined by those hay | 


ing the daily care and oversight of the child. Who else is to judge 
when it is fit to be discharged and sent back to the outer world ? 


in closing, said: 


»? 


Mr. Gerry, 


i 
long engaged in child-saving to have theories. I have tried to : 
i 


‘““T have no theories. I have been too 


give you facts as they are, and to present to you facts without 
arguments,” 

Mr. Frank B. Fay, of Boston, in a paper read at the International 
Conference of Charities, Chicago, 1893, said : 


lf we are sometimes questioned as to the expediency of breaking 
up homes and placing children in institutions, it is well to admit that 
institution life is not the natural life for a child. At the same time 
most of these rescued children need the reconstructive influence of 
an institution, to prepare them for admission into an average family. 

Most homes will not bear with the habits and deficiencies of 
such children, when first taken from the influences in which they 
have been reared. 


The experience of the Massachusetts Board of State Charities has 
led them to favor placing young children who are not of the criminal 
class directly into families after the shortest practicable stay in the 
house of reception. 

Even children in the reform schools are transferred at the earliest 
day practicable to family life. Institution life for children is not at 


all in favor with the Massachusetts Board of State Charities. 


VILL. 


REFORMATION OF GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN. 


Association for befriending children and young girls. House of 
the Holy Family, New York City, Good Counsel Farm, White Plains, 
N.Y., in charge of the Sisters of the Divine Compassion. Remark- 
able in showing the fertility of good seed providentially planted in 
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forming a sewing school in New York, which led to the formation of 
a great reformatory for girls, and created in its development a new 
order of Sisters specially trained for the perpetuation of the work. 

Some ladies proposed to open a weekly sewing school in St. 
Bernard’s Parish in New York City in September, 1869. Notice 
of the intended opening was given in the church, but on the Satur 
day of the opening the three ladies who came to teach found no 
pupils. After waiting for an hour, they went out into the strects 
and to the neighboring houses, and brought in some twenty girls. 
But the material they gathered was of such a character that the 
ladies found themselves at once committed to a work far deeper 
and broader than they ever had anticipated. ‘There were children 
of ten years already confirmed drunkards. Girls of fourteen fallen 
to the lowest deep of vice and depravity. No wonder they did not 
come at the call of the pastor; for, though nominal Catholics, and 
living within a square of the church, they had never entered its 
doors. At once it was determined to hold sessions on Tuesdays 
as well as Saturdays, and by Christmas the number had grown to 
250 regular attendants. They met at ten in the morning, when 
school was opened with a few short prayers, after which work pre- 
viously cut and prepared was distributed to the girls by a band of 
zealous ladies now numbering fifteen. 

A house was opened the 25th of March, 1870, at 316 W. 14th 
Street, with accommodations for 45 children; in May, 1871, re 
moved to 247 E. 13th Street. In 1874 the house No. 136, Second 
Avenue, was bought; and in 1883 an adjoining building was leased. 
In 1886 the Rule of the Sisters of the Divine Compassion was ap 
proved by the Most Reverend Archbishop Corrigan, an Order 
trained for the work of the Holy Family, which Order has care of 
the children now. A bill passed the legislature in 1880 allowing 


one dollar per week for each inmate, not nearly enough to pay cost, 


but supplementing private charity, and enabling the house to do 
much good that otherwise it could not do, The average daily 
family is 108. ‘The whole number of persons cared for, from 1870 to 
1895, Was 17,800. 

Candidates for admission are received either on their own appli 
cation or through those who may be interested in them. 

A school is opened in the house wherein the inmates are dail) 
instructed in all the departments of an ordinary common-schoo!l 
education, 
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There is. no uniform; but the dress is simple and inexpensive, 
with such variations as the taste of each may suggest. 

Fully 75 per cent. of those who have left the institution are doing 
well, and those who do fail, sooner or later, return to its care; and 
it is, indeed, a rare thing for the Sisters to entirely lose sight of any 
whom they have once called * our children.”’ In the matter of in 
dustrial training the report of 1880 states the plan to be to train a 
woman thoroughly in some branch of industry by which she can 
make a living, and to dismiss her at the earliest practicable moment, 
so she may earn her own living, and not become institutionized by 
a long stay in the house, Domestic service is regarded as the safest 
and most profitable for graduates, offering less chances for tempta 
tion, and giving a safe shelter in good surroundings. Six months to 
one year is the average term in the New York house. 

(a) Protection of Little Children.—— \n 1892 the work of caring for 
innocent young children, brothers and sisters of the older girls, was 
commenced, and is carried on at Good Counsel Farm, White Plains, 
N.Y. About 200 children, boys under eight years and little girls, 
make the family at the farm, 

(6) Girls, Reformation and Preservation.— The Houses of the 
Good Shepherd, in their work of reformation of women, have a dis 
tinct class for preservation of girls from ten to eighteen years of age. 
The girls are separated entirely from the older inmates, and do not 
come in contact with them in any way. 

Three hours of school each day, the rest of the time being spent 
in work suited to their age and in the hours allotted to meals, re« 
reation, and religious exercise. 

Two to three years is the term recommended for treatment of the 
average subject, though the individual case is treated on its own 
merits and conditions. 


IX. 


Visits TO THE Homes or PooR CHILDREN. 


St. Vincent de Paul Society.— This society of laymen, having 
branches known as Conferences in nearly all the larger cities and 
important towns in the country, does an important preventive work 
among the children of the poor. 

Five hundred Conferences, seven thousand members meeting 
weekly the year through, visiting the homes of the poor week after 
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week, having strict injunctions to watch the families for the sake of 
the children as well as for the relief of the needs of the whole fam- 
ily, but to stand by the family to insure the safety of the children; 
to endure much and tolerate a great deal for the sake of having a 
chance to do some good for the child. With such counsel con 
stantly insisted upon by the traditions and rules of the society, the 
poor child is a special care on the vigilance of the members. 

By the activity of the members the children are brought to 
school dressed in decent and suitable clothing. Children are saved 
from the abuse or neglect of dissipated parents, Situations are 
found for those old enough to work. ‘Through the medium of the 
Conferences the foundations of many a useful work for children 
have been laid. The St. Vincent de Paul’s Newsboys’ Lodging 
House in Warren Street, New York, became, under the charge of 
that modern wonder, Father Drumgoole, the beginning of the Mis- 
sion of the Immaculate Virgin, which shelters to-day over 2,500 chil- 
dren in its houses. 

The action of the society in Boston in caring for a few babies led 
to the formation of the St. Mary’s Infant Asylum, now well estab- 
lished and doing excellent work in a modern and approved method. 

In Brooklyn and in Newark are St. Vincent de Paul Homes for 
boys, supported mainly by the Conferences. 

In Boston and New York the society has agents in the courts to 
act in the interests of Catholic children. Philadelphia has the same, 
though not directly supported by the society. Our Boston society, 
while a local infant asylum was in financial straits, took up the 
boarding of infants in families in the country, and had at one time 
150 babies in country places within a radius of twenty miles of the 


city. The death-rate among the infants was 25 per cent., the low 


rate due to the good effect of country air, and the fact that not over 
two babies were given to one woman for her care. Not often did 
any woman have more than one from our office. For several suc- 
cessive years the cost of caring for the babies was $10,000 an 
nually, one-half being paid by relatives. We are practically out of 
the business now, as the Infant Asylum is started again, and is 
working well. The report of the agent of the special work for 
children in Boston shows the thousands of visits made to children 
and the hundreds of children helpfully counselled and directed 
every year by the office alone. In the Conferences the name of 
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every child in the families aided is a matter of record, and the 
watchful President of the Conference holds every member to give 
a strict account of the young children by questioning him frequently 
as to their condition. 

Seaside homes are established by the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
for sick children and the mothers, and for tired mothers and noisy, 


healthy children. Country weeks to country homes in Catholic 


families are becoming a part of the programme every summer now, 
The children are the special cause of care in all our cities. Some 
Conferences go so far as to say they would spend every cent they 
could get their hands on for the children, if they were free to pass 
by some less deserving. ‘The society sends its members into the city 
and State institutions to visit and instruct poor children of the Cath 
olic faith. ‘There is no end to the variety of calls on the charity of 
the Catholic public, but none so touches the heart and brings out a 


more generous response than an appeal to help the children, 


CONCLUSION, 


It has not been my intention to read a schedule of all our Catho- 
lic agencies, but to select specimens which might serve my purpose 
of showing how they care for the poor Catholic child through suc 
cessive stages, up to the time when he should be able to provide for 
himself. Hence | have been compelled, in order to avoid duplica- 
tion, to leave many excellent institutions without special mention. 


Whoever studies our Catholic charities will notice two features: 


the relatively large demands which are made upon them, for we have 
many poor; and the comparative insufficiency of means that can 
be obtained to support them, for we have few Catholics who are 
wealthy. 

We can, however, name with grateful recognition such munificent 
benefactors as Miss Caldwell, Father McMahon, Joseph Banigan, 
the Drexels, and the Morels; but the main dependence of our chari 
ties is upon the sthall offerings of the many, who, while unable to 
give largely, do give cheerfully. One diocese opens an industrial 
school for boys, asking contributions of $1 a year or 10 cents a 


month. ‘This small sum multiplied by thousands will furnish the 


mainstay of the school. I have seen an eight-page supplement of 


a newspaper filled with long columns of names of contributors of 
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from $1 to $10, aggregating $13,000, the annual donation to an 
orphan asylum; but a picnic is made to yield $5,000 in one day, an- 
other way of bringing in everybody’s dollar, Self-sacrifice, unflinch- 
ing perseverance, and hard work make up the deficiency. Hundreds 
of devoted men and women consecrate their whole lives to the ser- 
vice of the poor children, receiving in return their food, lodging, 
and clothes, all they ask in this world. Legacies of large or small 
sums often come opportunely to the aid of a struggling institution. 
The average experience of the whole teaches all to depend with 
implicit faith on Divine Providence for daily bread, and to be thank- 
ful and content therewith. 

But why all this toil and sacrifice, when, if the Catholics did noth- 
ing, the same children might be cared for by the State, they might 
be clothed and fed and taught by the State? Simply because the 
Catholic Church would thus play the part of the mother who de- 
serted her own child, of a Rousseau who sent his offspring to the 
almshouse. 

She has a responsibility before God for the safety of the child 
born in her fold. ‘The mission of our Catholic charities is not a 
proselyting, but a preservative mission. In the absence or neglect 
of suitable parental care, it is her duty to gather in her little ones, 
and lead them along her own path to heaven. We leave others to 
do their duty in their own way with those who have a close claim on 
them. We ask that the State, in its relations to the children of the 
poor, shall respect the religious rights of all, be they Catholic, Prot 
estant, or Jew; and, though imperfectly carried out in some places, 
the general intent of the law is to guarantee such liberty of con- 
science,—— this fundamental principle of our American Constitution. 


I desire to thank the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection for the honor conferred in inviting me to present a paper on 
the subject of Catholic Charities relating to Children. I should 
never have dreamed of volunteering to offer such a paper myself. 
That would be, on my part, rash presumption ; for I know of many 
who, if they undertook the work, would have presented the subject 
in a manner far better than I have. But I have an idea that the 
selection of the writer was due to the friendly suggestion of some 


who, though not Catholics, have observed on the part of our lay- 
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man’s Society of St. Vincent de Paul an open readiness to co-oper- 


ate with any religious denomination, especially in the cause of the 
children, and therefore felt it might be a graceful courtesy to invite 
a member of such a Catholic society to present the subject in his 
own way to the National Conference. 

As a member of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, I appreciate 
the kindly act. I have undertaken the task as a duty. I speak for 
myself. I do not assume to act as spokesman for the millions of my 
fellow-Catholics in the United States. | have brought some indus 
try and some experience to the work. More than that | do not 
claim. 

[ am fortified against adverse criticism by that reflection of John 
Henry Newman, “If aman waits to do a thing until he can do it 
so well that no one can find fault with it, he will never do any- 
thing.” 


XIII. 


FJubvenile Reform. 


THE USE OF LIBRARIES IN REFORMATORY 
WORK. 


Fr. G. KRAEGE, 


PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS, WAUKESHA, WIS, 


School libraries are coming to be important factors in educational 
work. A collection of books in every school-room for every-day 
use is coming to be considered a most essential part of the school 
building’s furniture. If libraries and reading-rooms are a help to 
the work of other schools, they are indispensable to that of industrial 
schools; for these institutions perform the functions that are 
exercised outside of them by the family, the school, the church, and 
the community. ‘They are, therefore, in duty bound to provide the 
inmates with the reading matter that would otherwise be supplied 


from the sources just named. Furthermore, when the vast majority 


of the inmates are received, they have not acquired the habit of 
reading at all, or else their minds and hearts have been corrupted 
by the reading of pernicious literature to an extent that makes it 
almost impossible for them to appreciate wholesome reading. ‘This 
again emphasizes the necessity of cultivating among the inmates a 
habit of reading wisely, and of creating in them a love and taste for 
wholesome literature. ‘The fact that the minds of the majority of the 
inmates have been blunted by lack of use or injured by misuse 
makes this task especially difficult, but it also makes it more impera- 
tive and more productive of good results. 

The reading habit is a growth, a development, not a creation ; 
and this habit will be formed unconsciously by the inmates if they 
are provided with a sufficient number of books and periodicals, and 
are given time for reading them. But to have them form the habit 
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of reading wisely requires strong resolution and intinite pains on 
the part of the otheers,. If the otheers themselves have not formed 
the habit of reading wisely, if their own literary taste is below par, 
or if they are indifferent in regard to this matter, and allow the books 
to be used carelessly, the usefulness of the library is materially 
lessened. Unless the officers are both able and willing to take the 
necessary pains to secure the desired result, the inmates are sure to 
form a habit of reading idly; and this debilitates and corrupts the 
mind for all wholesome reading. It is the obvious duty of those 
in authority to supply the necessary material and to stimulate and 
suggest, In every wise way, the best methods of reading. It is not 
enough to get books: they must be read, and read wisely. Food in 
a store will not keep us from starving. It must be properly cooked, 
eaten, and digested. ‘The same is figuratively true of books and 
periodicals, 

There is litthe danger of too much direction, On the contrary, 
it is too often true that children are taught the mechanical part 
of reading, and then thrown loose to take their chances amidst the 
multitudes of publications of to-day. Such a method stops just 
where assistance and guidance are most needed, and might be made 
invaluable. It is not strange that, under such circumstances, chil 
dren frequently become the victims of the pernicious publications 
that are so abundant to-day. 

While there is little danger of too much direction, it is well, how- 
ever, to give the young readers the privilege of making their own 


choice within certain limitations. ‘They should learn to choose 


wisely, for the time will come when they will be obhged to rely on 


themselves. By this means, even though the inmates are shut out 
from personal association with the outside world, a library of wisely 
selected books gives them the best of society, and yel allows them 
to choose their companions, while at the same time they will learn 
to regard books as friends, companions, and counsellors, 

The taste, too, in matters of reading as well as in other matters, 
can be cultivated. Growth and development are as natural and un 
varying in reference to literary taste as they are in anything else. 
By a wise selection of reading matter and direction in the use of the 
same the lowest taste may gradually be cultivated, elevated, and 
radically changed. 


One of the most valuable equipments that can be given to young 
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people for their work in life is such a knowledge of books and their 
use as will enable them to go direct to these sources of correct in- 
formation and opinion. ‘This equipment can be given best to the 
average youth by the use of the school library, reference and other. 
Upon many topics taught in school, boys can thus gain much addi- 
tional information that freshens and confirms their acquisitions in 
the school-room. Furthermore, works of fiction, travel, poetry, biog- 
raphy, history, etc., develop and strengthen some parts of the 
child’s mental and moral nature that text-books cannot reach. ‘Then, 
again, every one has moods,— times when he is dissatisfied with self 
and everything else. Happy will it be for the person if, at such 
times, he has learned to know the power of a good book to “knit 
up the ravelled sleeve of care.” It is not easy to be mean directly 
after reading a noble and inspiring book. There is no entertain- 


ment so cheap for the inmates of industrial schools as reading 


ading, no 


pleasure is more innocent and more lasting. ‘The utilities of a 
wisely selected library in reformatory work are as endless as they 


are priceless. By means of such a library the inmates may be led 
to read for pastime, read for the relaxation from care and the sur- 
cease of sorrow; read for information; read for inspiration and 
higher ideals of manhood and womanhood, of patriotism, of hero- 
ism, of love and virtue, of God and heaven. Indeed, libraries and 
reading-rooms may be made one of the most potent agencies in the 
reformation of juvenile delinquents. 

No one can escape the influence of what he reads any more than 
he can escape the influence of the air that he breathes. Young peo- 
ple especially are inclined to form their opinions from the books that 
they read. The author whom they prefer is their most potent 
teacher. ‘They look at the world through his eyes. If they read 
books and periodicals that are elevating in tone, pure in style, sound 
in reasoning, and keen in insight, their minds develop the same 
characteristics. If, on the contrary, they read those that recount 
the adventures of pirates, highwaymen, gamblers, vagabonds, and 
the wild behavior of dissipated men and women,— stories in which 
respectable home life is not depicted, but is referred to as stupid 
and below the ambition of a clever youth, and the heroes are either 
swaggering, vulgar swells or vagabonds of the lowest type,— their 
minds are soon weakened, their moral power debauched, and they 
unconsciously contract the faults and vices of the characters rep- 
resented in such pernicious publications. 
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The story as a form of entertainment or of instruction has its 
appointed place, and is open to no objection; but such stories as 
are referred to above should not be given a place in industrial school 
libraries, for their baleful effects are nowhere more evident than in 
s&h institutions. Many a man has committed crime from the 
leavening, multiplying influence of a bad book read when a boy; 
and many boys and girls in industrial schools to-day can trace their 
downfall to the influence of the /o/ice Gazette, dime novels, and 
similar publications. ‘The demoralization of even a single book has 
made infidels, profligates, and criminals; and it is doing so to-day. 
Qn the other hands, the inspiration of a single book has made 
preachers, poets, authors, and statesmen. A book that starts a 
young person in an honorable life career is a great power for good. 
Many poor boys and girls, who thought they had no chance in life, 
have been ‘started upon noble careers by the grand books of Smiles, 
Mathews, ‘Todd, and others. Industrial school libraries should 
contain many such books as will wake up the latent possibilities 
in the inmates, inspire them with a determination to make something 
of themselves, and lift them to a higher plane where they breathe a 
purer atmosphere. 

Manifestly, a wise choice of books and periodicals is of primary 
importance. It is really the choice of the intellectual and moral 
ideal that an institution holds up to its inmates. ‘The choice should 
be made with great care, but with a full remembrance of the fact 
that there are many tastes to be supplied, and that, while these 
tastes can and must be raised, they must first be reached. ‘The 
library should not contain bad books; but it must provide the boys 
and girls with the books that they want, and it must teach them to 
want better books. Withhold the pernicious literature and supply 
the good that is both interesting and wholesome, and the boys and 
girls will presently have a healthy appetite for it. Industrial schools, 
by their isolation from society, have all of the opportunity that could 
be desired for withholding pernicious publications from the inmates. 

It is quite generally believed now that, in its development, the 
child passes through the same stages that the race passed through in 
its development. For many years, while employed in the public 
schools of Wisconsin, in conducting teachers’ institutes, and in the 
State Industrial School for Boys, | have advocated that a healthy 


mode of reading would follow the lines of a sound education, that 
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the reading matter should be adapted to the ability of the readers, 
that the habit of reading and the taste for good literature are neces- 
sary parts of an education, and that a small library in each school 
room is better suited for this purpose than a single large library. 
The thanks are due to the members of our present State Board of 
Control for providing the means with which to test this plan. Al- 
though the plan has been in operation less than a year at the State 


Industrial School for Boys, the good results have far exceeded my 


utmost expectations; and they are now admitted and mentioned even 
by officers who at first smiled at the plan. Boys who never before 
thought of doing such a thing may now be seen at intermission 
seated in some part of the grounds, reading books instead of playing 
or telling harmful stories or planning to escape. Every one reads 
unless, on account of the careless use of a book, he is for a time 
deprived of the privilege of drawing a book. Whenever they have 
finished the reading of one book, they may draw another, 

This plan makes the boys more contented, more willing, and 
more interested in their work and in their studies. Every promotion 
in school gives them a new library, and this each time increases 
their interest in reading. In the aggregate, this plan does not re- 
quire a greater number of books than would be required in a single 
library; but it brings the books nearer to the readers. It wisely 
limits their choice. It makes it easy to raise the standard of their 
reading as they advance in the grades; and it permits the teacher, 
who in most cases is best able to do so, to stimulate and guide and 
direct the reading of the pupils. This also connects general reading 
with the regular work of the school, and makes it, in reality, a part of 
the education of the children. 

Carefully graded books for children of all departments of schoo! 
are now published in great variety. Naturally, the first reading is 
the story. Very early in child life comes the period of a belief in 
fairies, and at this time the reading of fairy stories is a necessary 
thing. I pity the boy who has been deprived of the pleasure that 
comes from an intimate acquaintance with Mother Goose, Jack 
the Giant-killer, Blue Beard, and Cinderella. As the little reader 
advances in knowledge and reading ability, he should read larger 
stories. Get him to read Grimms’ “Household Stories,’”’ Hans 
Andersen's “* Wonder Stories,’ Kingsley’s “Water Babies,” and the 
“Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” Next let him revel with more 
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modern books, such as Hawthorne's * Wonder Book” and * ‘Tangle- 
wood ‘Tales”’ and Cox’s “Tales of Ancient Greece.” Then, by 
natural transition, you advance into the borderland which lies be 
tween the world of pure fancy and the domains of sober-hued reality. 
Let the ¢ hildren who are in this stage ot development read the boys’ 
“King Arthur,” Bulfinch’s “ Age of Chivalry,” and other mediaeval 
romances. By thus following the order of nature and of human 
development, you have gradually, almost imperceptibly, brought the 
children out of the world of child wonder and fairyland, through the 
middle ground of chivalric romance, to the very borders of the 
domains of literature and history. In the transition from romance 
to history, let the children read “Ivanhoe,” the “Story of Robin 
Hood,” ‘The Swiss Family Robinson,” and *“ Robinson Crusoe,” 
without a knowledge of which they will lose one of their dearest 
enjoyments.. Have them read, also, such unexceptionable books as 
“Tom Brown’s School-days at Rugby,’’ Lamb’s * Tales from Shak 
spere,”” Bayard ‘Taylor’s “Boys of Other Countries,” and_ similar 
books of history and travel. ‘The readers will then be prepared for 
appreciating juvenile books of history and science; and these will, 
in turn, prepare them for the reading of the larger and stronger 
works in all departments of learning. “When I became a man,” 
said Saint Paul, “I put away childish things’; and so must the 
manly reader learn to put away the childish habit of reading story 
books alone. ‘Too many readers never get beyond this stage. 

[ have mentioned only a few of the world-famed books as land 
marks in the course of reading that children should follow in their 
course of development. By unconsciously directing them to follow 
such a course of reading, we have done much toward the formation 
of their characters ; and there is little danger that the bad books will 
ever possess any attraction for them. ‘They will henceforth be apt 
to go right of their own accord, preferring the wholesome and true 
to any of the flashy allurements of the literary slums and grog-shops 
that so abound and flourish in these days. When this has been ac- 
complished, the libraries will have served their purpose well; and 
they will, in truth, have been one of the most potent agencies in the 
reformation of juvenile delinquents. 
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SCHOLASTIC AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


BY MARY FE. R. COBB, 


SECRETARY FOULKE AND LONG INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA. 


In regard to the relative importance of literary and manual train 
ing in institutions, it is assumed that something remains to be said. 

The problem of institutional education seems always to have been 
propounded with certain premises assumed. There is a dominating 
idea that we have first carefully to define the moral quality of the 
known deviations from normal childhood, distinctly to recognize 
hereditary obliquities, and, above all, to seek to establish the value 
of correctional and punitive factors in the required product. The 
question how to find and use the principles and methods of educa 
tion best for the average child, how to bring child nature into fine 
contact and true relations with outward nature, and to draw out its 
latent powers, is, perhaps unconsciously, relegated to the considera 
tion of the public schools, or of all and any schools outside the in 
stitutions for dependent and unfortunate children, 

Because this idea has been too common, because, in my opinion, 
correctional and punitive ideas have too largely colored our conclu 
sions, I shall begin by considering the institutional child as a nor 
mal, average child. It may have suffered from abnormal conditions 
in its past; but nature often heals morally and mentally as_ well 
as physically by a purer atmosphere and invigorating sustenance. 
Truth and knowledge will largely do their work of restoration un 
watched and unguided by us. Let us, then, lay aside every impres- 
sion and prejudice which may prevent the full acceptance of the 
idea of training dependent, offending, and even offensive children 
on the same principles as are found best for other children. ‘Thus 
we shall at least do less harm than by the opposite course. 

Colonel Parker has said, “A bad child does not exist.’’  Elimi 
nating the questions of heredity, of offences of lack of comprehen- 
sion, or even of respect for society, and also the social neglect so 
largely accountable for these, we find our question simplified, though 
in a sense broadened. But, having established a common ground, 
or at least conceded the similarity of needs in the education of all 


children everywhere, we may briefly consider some lines of possible 
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divergence as to the value of the ordinary literary studies in the in 
stitutions. There is usually past neglect to atone for as well as 
future demands to provide for, and what is done must be done in 
a comparatively brief period. So, more strenuously than in other 
schools perhaps, ‘scholastic’? studies should be subjected to two 
tests: 

1. Will the proposed study awaken and strengthen the dormant 
mental and moral powers? Will it help to make of the undeveloped 
human being what he or she was designed to be ? 

2. Will it help to prepare him or her for usefulness and self-sup 
port by better mastery of a manual art or industrial pursuit ? 

For the first purpose we may safely assume as proper studies not 
only reading and writing (as a means of communication), but nature 
study, a general view of geography, language, and the principles of 
computation, and some knowledge of human endeavor and achieve 
ment in the lines of heroism, adventure, discovery, invention, and 
leadership in social and national affairs. 

For the second purpose must be added such scientific principles 
and fundamental knowledge as are necessary for even the average 
workman or work-woman in mechanical lines. 

This may seem to claim much for the books and the “ scholastic ” 
studies, but I do not see how we can require less. Our schools 
once gave only the three R’s. But, if we gave only this now, we 
should starve the children, and put them at a disadvantage in the 
struggle for life. We must teach many other things; and_ the 
teachers must stimulate and build up minds, not dwarf them. Edu 
cation, once so simple, has become complicated. 

The institutional literary school-rooms should be an integral part 
of the general work, that of education. The only claim to existence 
that an institution for the young can make is that it is of an educa 
tional character. The superintendence, both scholastic and indus- 
trial, should be vested in one person, chosen not only as able to do, 
but as able to inspire good work. Boards of managers and directors 
need, perhaps, to learn to value more highly strong personality and 
successful leadership, and carefully to guard their schools from the 
interference of the one member (at least) of every board who 
habitually assumes that the best way to do things is some other 
way. 


After all, it is the trained direction, and the training of the edu 
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cators, rather than the lines of teaching or the text-books, whom we 
should consider in this connection. ‘The heads of institutions and the 
heads of their departments need to be artists,— original workers and 
students (as distinguished from mere artisans or copyists); for thei: 
work is all on lines demanding artistic skill. ‘There are artisan 
workers, men and women simply doing what they have been taught 
to do or have seen done, in all the professions,— artisan lawyers, 
artisan doctors, and even artisan preachers; but, as a distinguished 
educator has said, “the worst of all artisans on artistic lines are 
artisan teachers,” 

The highest grades of organizers and teachers build rather on the 
child character discovered, on the contact of minds, on the natural 
love of knowledge, on the eager interest in useful arts and human 
affairs, rightly presented, than on any text-books, any system of 
marking, any stimulus offered to gain rewards, prizes, promotions, 01 
high averages. 

With an intelligent man or woman training our boys and girls for 
future citizenship, there can be no conflict between scholarship and 
manual pursuits: each aids the other, each is comparatively helpless 


without the other. Knowledge is not the end of schooling, but only 


a means to right development. The ability to express is the true 
test of acquisition ; but expression cannot be confined to words, but 
must speak in acts, in influence, in being. Knowledge that does not 
form good character is but a means to wrong development. 

What are the essentials of the ideal institutional school, in both 
literary and industrial work ? 

As preliminary, PAysical health. Defects of sight and hearing often 
give pupils a reputation for dulness and obstinacy. Pain and dis 
comfort produce peevishness and inattention in the best children, 
under the best teachers, and with most attractive lessons. ‘The first 
duty to a sickly child is to cure it. 

The ideal school is Aonest. Conscience must be cultivated. No 
one can trust an uneducated conscience, and there is no true power 
without trustworthiness. Without a recognition of integrity within, 
on the side of both teacher and learner, no pupil can gain useful 
knowledge. 

The ideal school is. irdustrious. It teaches thrift and economy, 
duty to family, to fellow-beings, to employers, to government. It 
works with hands as well as brain, in shops and work-rooms as well 
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as with books; and gain on one hand is measured by gain on the 
other. It suits the literary lesson to the manual needs, and claims and 
demonstrates the gain from book lessons by the added skill of hand 
and eye. 

There is erty in the ideal school. Mental processes are natu 
val and spontaneous. Memorizing without knowledge disappears. 
Ihe rights of the children to individuality in methods and workman 
ship are recognized, and their expression encouraged. ‘There is 
much tyranny over children in many school usages, as well as in 
many (otherwise excellent) homes. 

The ideal school has Aigh aims, and understands that it asses 
responsibilities, its children are taught what the State is, what it does 
for them, the worth of law and order, the sacredness of promises 
and contracts, respect for themselves and their rights and for others 
and their rights, respect for toil and toilers everywhere. Notably, 
these things should be taught in institutions whose inmates are often 
ignorant of such views of public and private duty as the world needs. 
The teacher who would aid in true character development, adjusted 
to life’s requirements, must have within his own heart the essence 
of all that is highest and purest in religious truth, as well as that 
which is strongest in intellectual processes. 

Only this ideal institution has the assurance of true success. 
It will surely see as its outcome such development as prompts its 
pupil to give out for others the best that is in him. It will be the 
creation of true citizens ; it will witness the formation of characters 
of trust, which, having developed capacity to work for the world, 
recognize their duty to all about them. No school does its full 
duty where such results are not the rule instead of the exception. 

“Is this ideal practicable?”’ What is theoretically correct must 
be, sooner or later, of practical utility. When it shall prevail may 
depend upon us. ‘ Mere theory” is too often our cry, when we are 
too indolent or too selfish to work out a practical solution of duty’s 
problem, It is often a question of originality in the worker; and a 
true artist in philanthropy and in instruction not only does true 
work, but brings inspiration to fellow-workers, who else had been 
mere wage-earners, 

The institutions we represent should be a most valuable portion 
of the educational equipment of the State, not only providing tem- 


porary home influences, teaching industrial occupations, and stimu 
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lating to the exercise of the virtues of good citizenship, but striking 
out boldly into the newer fields of investigation and research in th: 
social structure, on lines which focus around and within our work. 
The demand for an advance must be met. 

The most striking feature of the day is the development of new 
material forces. ‘There seems to be no end to it: any day we my 
expect something new that will revolutionize the world. But we a1 
slow to see that in moral ways possibly the same may be true. May 
we not wisely reflect that, as the earth and air are stored with un 
developed forces, so the moral world may have lodged within it 
energies not yet realized or defined? As in the realm of material 
invention every day sees fresh development and new combinations, 

not created, but discovered,— is it not possible that in the social 
world some elemental truths will yet be brought into stronger, more 
potent forms, or enter new combinations ‘with existing forces? ‘Thus 
we may yet witness or, better, assist in bringing about results which 
will grandly revolutionize our inert, slow-moving processes, and bring 
quickly the day when the nations shall walk in the light. . 


THE JUVENILE DELINQUENT: 


THE CAUSES THAT PRODUCE HIM; THE EVOLUTION OF 
MODERN METHODS FOR HIS REFORMATION. 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER BY G,. W. GOLER, M.D., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


In this paper it is proposed to outline some of the more modern 
facts and theories relating to the production and reformation of! 
juvenile offenders. 

In an examination of nearly 10,000 delinquents committed to 
the Western New York institution between 1849 and 1895, the im 
perfect and incomplete records show that of 8,862 boys, 4,615, 


nearly 50 per cent., had lost one or both parents by disease, divorce, 


separation, or desertion; of girls, 790 in all, 521, or 63 per cent., had 
lost one or both parents under like conditions. These statistics are 
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very imperfect, and it is believed that the actual figures are fat 
higher. 

If we could penetrate farther into the home life of our delinquent 
classes, we should see that both the nature and the nurture of boy 
and girl are badly defective in nearly all cases, ‘The large parental 
death and disease rate, the unsanitary surroundings and deficient 
education, are together evidences of the terrible condition which 
as vet we have done nothing to amelorate, Che effect of diseased, 
neurotic, pauper, and criminal parentage, together with the environ 
ment that such conditions usually produce, make it exceptional for 
such boy or girl to rise when his or her surroundings remain the 
same. And if parental characteristics are inherited, permanent, o1 
acquired, one or both, it follows that where the environment pet 
sists, the heredity is usually perpetuated; where the environment 
‘changes, the heredity is apt to be altered. Change the environment, 
provide the adequate education and training, and heredity will be a 
smal} factor in approaching this otherwise difficult problem. 

One of the prominent causes that tend to produce the delinquent 
child is alcoholism in the parent. ‘The child of alcoholic parents 
adds toa poor heritage, defective enviroument, pool educ ation, and 
no training. 


The studies of Baer, in Vienna, lead him to this belief : 


Misuse of alcohol means poverty and pauperism, which are the 
main sources of crime. The injury of drunkenness to family life 
cannot be reckoned. But daily experience teaches that nothing dis 
turbs the family life so much: the boys fall into idleness, slothful 
ness, and finally into crime: the girls become the booty ol prostitu 
tion. 


Of the effect of alcoholism on heredity, L. Grenier (Paris, 1887) 


Says: 


The indelible effects produced by heredity are not to be remedied, 
Aleoholic descendants are often inferior beings, a notable proportion 
coming under the categories of idiots, imbeciles, and debilitated. 
Those with hereditary alcoholism show a tendency to excess; half 
of them become alcoholics. <A large number of cases of neurosis 
have their cause in alcoholic antecedents. ‘The larger part of the 
sons of alcoholics have convulsions in early infancy. Epilepsy is 
almost characteristic of the alcoholism of parents when it is not a 
reproduction in them, or when it is not an index of a nervous dis- 
position in the whole family. 
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Appealing again to statistics we find among those committed to 
our own institution during forty-six years 9,075 boys with 2,560, 
> 


or 28 per cent., of intemperate parentage; and of 790 girls, 252, or 
32 per cent., of intemperate parentage. These percentages are un- 
doubtedly very low. Dugdale found that 51 per cent. of the refuge 
boys examined were of intemperate parentage, and 51 per cent. of 
habitual drunkards. Of the 233 older prisoners he examined, 22 
per cent. had been “ refuge boys,” and of the whole number, 49, or 
23 per cent., came from neurotic stock, or nearly one in four, 

The effects of disease are hardly less pronounced, but statistics 
are wanting to prove the truth of this statement. 

It is rare for disease to be inherited, with the exception of syphilis 
and in some cases consumption. Rather is it the environment of 
the child born of diseased parents, who, while having a body free 
from the disease, still inherits from his parents in one or both lines 
of descent a vice of constitution that inclines him toward the dis- 
ease itself, or make him prone to disease or disturbance of equi- 
librium in the nervous system. In other words, it is the inherited 
constitution of his ancestors —themselves diseased because of a 
lowered power of resistance — that makes the offspring liable to 
disease. ‘Take that wide-spread disease, tuberculosis, for instance: 
the child, if the parents have tuberculosis, lives in an atmosphere 
laden with the living cause of the disease ; and it is thus, with its in- 
heritance of diminished resistance, more liable to contract the dis- 
ease. In cases of tuberculosis in all walks of life the disease most 
often tends to slowly develop, and it may become latent for a long 
time, manifesting itself not as true tuberculosis, but mainly in dis- 
turbances of the organism manifested by disturbances of various 
organs and systems, chiefly of the nervous system, or it may sud- 
denly break out as the individual’s resisting power is reduced from 
environment. 

Nocard’s recent experiments on cattle in France show in thou- 
sands of cases the effect of environment and heredity in diminishing 
tuberculosis. He was able to take the young of parent cattle hav- 
ing pronounced tuberculosis, remove them from a tubercular en- 
vironment and raise healthy cattle. 

The effects of tuberculosis in producing the delinquent are these : 
First, if the delinquent is born of tuberculous parents, he usually 
inherits not the disease, but a diminished resisting power to the 
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disease which makes him liable to contract the disease. If he does 
not contract the disease, his diminished resisting power and bad 
environment provoke a greater or less disturbance of the organisms 
less capable of performing their normal functions. 

The individual having tuberculosis, latent or otherwise, is con- 
stantly being irritated by a poison generated within his own body ; 
or if he only inherits a tendency to the disease and keeps to his bad 
environment, he possesses in a vice of constitution that which places 
him below the average of perfect individuals. What has been said 
of tuberculosis holds good in a less degree for syphilis, still some- 
what less for gonorrhoea, but they are well nigh equally wide-spread 
with consumption. 

Tuberculosis, syphilis, and gonorrhcea are our most wide-spread 
and fatal diseases, they and their sequela, together with inebriety, 
giving rise to more misery than any other diseases we know, and 
causing together more than one-fourth of all deaths in this country. 

Various diseases of childhood, the eruptive fevers, especially scar- 
let fever, diphtheria, the severer forms, diseases of the nervous sys- 
tem including meningitis, epilepsy, St. Vitus’s dance, the different 
kinds of paralysis either of cerebral or spinal origin,— any of these 
diseases may, often do, seriously interfere with the development of 


the most delicate system, the nervous system, upon whose regular 


adjustment depends the well-ordered maintenance of the body it 


controls. Just how great the influences of these diseases, the effect 
of which is to produce either death of the whole body or the death 
of large numbers of cells in the part it attacks, together with cor- 
responding alterations of functions and disturbances of nutrition in 
the neighboring parts, we do not know. 

With the various disturbances that take place in the nervous sys- 
tem either as a direct result of a primary disease or as the sequela 
of such disease,—e. g., deafness from scarlet fever, paralysis from 
diphtheria,— there may occur along with the objective evidence of 
disease certain subjective symptoms. ‘These often appear as slight 
or even great derangements of the sense organs, or they may make 
themselves manifest as a general functional disturbance of the cen- 
tral nervous system, made apparent in a lowered resistance of the 
nervous system, resulting in a lowered resistance of the body it gov- 
erns, in defective or diminished sensibility, poor memory, disorders 
of attention, and diminished power for willing and doing. 
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In the class with which we are dealing, we find chiefest, among 
many obstacles, disturbances of attention and of the will. 

To develop will, which is the power of choosing, the child must 
have an average heredity, good environment, education, and training. 
And how many children whose parents are in good circumstances in 
life have, from earliest infancy into youth, all of those necessities ? 
With heredity the average man has but little to do: he but follows 
the impulse of his fancy. 

Have the parents ever seriously considered the responsibilities of 
maternity? Do they know even the most general laws governing 
this condition? Do they know, among other things, that when the 
child is born into this world, a most helpless, dependent being, sense- 
blind, that its senses begin almost immediately to unfold, and that 
along with its sense-unfolding come ideas, gradually enlarging with 
the growth of the child? At first interested in its food alone, as its 
senses awaken, through them it begins to develop perceptions, ideas, 
and the germ of a future will. And it manifests its little will in 
bawling tones, and the household becomes its slave. But as the 
child grows, its arbitrary willing and doing become a burden. What 
was urged and tolerated in the infant is discouraged and becomes 
intolerable in the older child; and it is punished for naughtiness and 
disobedience by the parents who early taught it to disobey. So the 
child’s training is begun, and so it is often carried on in most cases ; 
for it is said that it is time enough to begin when he becomes older, 
or, When he becomes older he will outgrow these things. Often he 
does outgrow these early impressions; but, if so, he does it ata 
fearful expense of time and labor, as all can testify who have had to 
unlearn in after years the training of childhood and youth. Early 
impressions upon the growing mind are not easily effaced. 

When school time comes the child is sent to school,— good, bad, or 


indifferent, the average parent is not capable of determining. ‘The 
training of the child, physical, mental, and moral, has not been 
studied by the parents at all. There is ample literature upon this 
important subject, but few read or heed its teaching. Concerning 
our educational methods, or want of methods, as Herbert Spence 


wrote more than thirty years ago: 


If, by some strange chance, not a vestige of us descended to the 
remote future save a pile of our school-books or some college exam- 
ination papers, we may imagine how puzzled an antiquary of the 
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period would be on finding in them no indication that the learners 
were ever likely to be parents. “This must have been the curricu- 
/um for their celibates,” we may fancy him concluding. ‘| perceive 
here an elaborate preparation for many things, especially for reading 
the books of extinct nations and of co-existing nations (from which, 
indeed, it seems clear that these people had very little worth reading 
in their own tongue); but I find no reference whatever to the bring 
ing up of children. ‘They could not have been so absurd as to omit 
all training for this gravest of responsibilities. Evidently, then, this 
was the school course of one of their monastic orders.” 


If parents possessing a fair intelligence and a fair income are 
unable to provide better means of education and training than are 
given to their children in most cases, what are we to expect from the 
effects of bad heredity, bad environment, bad education, upon the 
children of the very poor? 

| have consulted the records of our Western New York institution 
from its beginning in 1849 to 1895, forty-six years, and have tab- 
ulated such statistics (see pp. 358, 359) as I was able to gather 
from the poorly kept records with relation to family, casualties by 
death, disease, separation, and intemperance; with relation to the 
nmates, the offences for which they were committed, the number 
of their previous arrests, the number affected by disease, and the 
number that are known to have become good or bad. 

For the great class of delinquent children, numbering now in the 
United States in the neighborhood of 100,000, certain institutions 
were early set apart, so that children and youth guilty of crimes re 
quiring their commitment to penal institutions might be separated 
from older offenders. These institutions were generally known as 
“houses of refuge.” In the refuge of early date, and in some of 
them of recent times, prison and penitentiary methods were used, 
and are still in use. The youth was confined at contract labor. 
Only the most meagre educational advantages were afforded him, 
His superior officer’s chief thought was the amount of money to be 
gained from his labor, and the showing it would make on the books. 
When boys entered the institution, no matter what they had been 
committed for, they received the same treatment, and, according as 


they were big or little, the same classification. So into two great 


divisions the boy was herded with several hundred other boys, without 


respect to their power for 


z 


good or bad, and without regard to want 
of training. 
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BOYS. 


OFFENCES. 


Disorderly 


Larceny 


49-59 
59-09 
69-79 
79-39 


89-95 


BOYS.— Continued. 


INTEMPERKANCE 


Stepfather 
Separated 
Total and %. 
Previous Ar- 
Good. 


Mother. 
Both. 
Mother. 


49-59 22 5 5. 2 164 1177 


59-69 ; $ | 1. 98 996 
53% 

69-79 38 i 4. 1638 1,168 
60°, 

79-89 146 ‘ 214) 986 : 3 || 683) r17t). 

| 45% 

89-95 156 3,115! 991 992 | 469980 

52% | 52% 


« 
524 


1,308 676 | * 648 | 


92 1,845 


| Total 618 = 50% Total 2,560 = 28% 20% + Imperfect 
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GIRLS. 


119g Tol 


GIRLS Continued 


DIskKASK © 


INTEMP! 
PAREN1 


Total 252 31% Total 83 
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When bedtime came he was taken to a large cell hall, for decency’s 


sake called a dormitory: in each hall from a hundred and fifty to two 
hundred narrow cells, 5 x8 x6 feet, tier on tier, with a single barred 
slit in one wall, called a window, and in the other a grated iron doo: 
fitted with a padlock or a brake. ‘lo such a cell, whether used to a 
bed at home or a shakedown in a dry-goods box, this boy was taken. 
Behind the bars of his prison cell the boy often gave way to his 
feelings in an agony of remorse or fear; and thus, among the shouted 
taunts of his companions, he fell asleep. In the morning, awakened 
by the bell, he hurried on his clothes, unless he had followed a gen 
eral custom of sleeping in them, and, amid disorder, formed in line 
outside his cell. With the earthenware utensil used to receive ex 
crement at night, he marched, in a slovenly line, to the slop sink and 
back, when he formed in line again for breakfast, down to the bath 
rooms, where he washed or not as he pleased, and wiped upon roller 
towels used in common, by which nastiness and disease were often 
communicated from one to another. He went to the dining-room, 

a great long, low, dull, dirty room, in which, before greasy tables 
without cloths, or, when with them, food-stained, ragged, and dirty, 
he sat upon greasy chairs to partake of his food. The food was 
usually sufficient in quantity, often bad in quality, and prepared and 
served as if it were food for swine or fowl. As it was cooked and 
served, so it was eaten. 

Unless assigned to permanent kitchen vassalage, washing dishes, 
sweeping, making beds, scrubbing floors, or other duties that pertain 
to the care of the institution, he was taken to a shop, and there 
taught to cane chairs, make shoes or clothes, under the joint watch 
fulness of an overseer for the institution and an overseer for the con 
tractor. By these men he was assigned to a task; and woe be unto 
him if he did not soon learn to complete it. If a good boy, he tried 
to do his best. Perhaps some envious fellow-inmate, whose feelings 
had been deadened by much institutionizing, sought to place ob 
stacles in his way, so that the boy who set out with a determination 
to do his best soon found his way beset by hindrances that his un 
trained faculties had not the power to overcome. Thus, if he were 
not a rare boy, he soon found himself * pegged,” or on the overseer’s 
list, to go to the finishing room, where the strap man came around at 
the appointed hour each day. The boy was thus placed between 
the frying-pan of hard labor and the fire of severe corporal punish- 
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ment. Upon the yard at play he met with the same opposition, and 
was assailed upon all sides, until, unless a most exceptional boy or a 
dullard, he, in despair, added one more to the ranks of his torment 
ors, and became either a covert or open schemer against the govern 
ment of the institution. 

When work was slack or wanting, long hours of idleness were his 
in which to morally degrade himself and his fellows, and to plan all 
kinds of villany. 

In school he fared no better. ‘The rote system of teaching, then 
in vogue, did not attract his limited powers of attention. But, sup 
pose this boy to have conducted himself in such a manner as to en 
title him to discharge, was he immediately discharged? Not always. 
If he had friends he was sent to them; if not, he was often retained 
among his associates within the institution for months, even years. 
One by one he saw his fellow inmates go, but for him there seemed 
no chance of release. Few books or papers were provided for him. 
There was a library from which he could get a book now and then 


but the books were few, and they were not well selected. On Sun 


days a file of good-boy papers were provided, which were enjoyed. 


But the literary food most sought for then and now was contained 
in the telegraphic or local column of the great dailies. 

One of the mottoes on the walls of this institution reads, * Clean 
liness is next to Godliness.” ‘The boys had one shirt a week and 
one towel; their trousers were not washed very often, and, as lite 
ature was scarce in the institution, waste paper was also scarce. 
Once a week the boys bathed. A large tub 18 x 18 x 5 feet (less 
than three feet of water) was filled with water, and in this tub eighty 
to one hundred boys were bathed. ‘They got into the tub, soaped 
themselves well, and then one of the overseers, under whose dire« 
tion they bathed, would shout, “ Altogether! Down you go!” And 
they all went under the water. When this manceuvre had been re 
peated two or three times, the boys got out and another set of boys 
got into “he same water. So much for cleanliness in its relation to 
godliness in the old institution. When the boy left the old insti 
tution he went without feeling that the parole agents were behind 
him to aid and encourage him, and to bring him back within its 
gates if he behaved badly. 

I do not know how the officers were selected or appointed, but | 


do know that of one set of men, more than 50 per cent. were dis 


_ 
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charged for cruelty, misconduct, drunkenness, and gross immorality 


with the boys. Yet the institution was called a reformatory. But 
it did not even leave the boys intrusted to its care in as good con- 
dition as when they were received. It forced them to bow under 
the lash, under long confinement in dark cells on bread and water, 
and other punishments. It did not teach them to obey. By herding 
boys of all ages, sizes, and impressionability into two great divisions, 
it taught vice alike to the innocent and to the vile. It did not seek 
to provide occupation alike for hand and brain; but it taught a 
trade or part of a trade in which the boy did not find that mental 
interest and employment that should serve to keep his mind from 
vicious thoughts, that should train him to higher and better things. 
The old institution marred the boy. It did not make him. 

To the old institution we owe it that refuge boys at one time fur- 
nished a little less than one-fourth of the prison population and 
29 per cent. of the habitual criminals in prisons. Quoting from the 
examination by Dugdale of two former “refuge boys,” then in 
prison, we have it that among the prisoners to have been a refuge 
boy was a stigma upon a prisoner. 

The boys say: “I never learned a thing in my life in prison to 
benefit me outside. ‘The house of refuge is the worst place a boy 
could be sent to.” “Why so?” “ Boys are worse than men. | 
believe boys know more mischief than men, In the house of refuge 
I learned to sneak-thief, shop-lift, pick pockets, and open a lock.” 
**How did you get the opportunity to learn all this?” “There's 
plenty of chance. ‘They learn it from each other when at play.” 
“But when you are at play you are otherwise occupied?” “ Boys 
don’t always want to play, and they sit off in a corner, and they get 
it’? (criminal training). This man confessed to thirty arrests be- 
sides his sixteen convictions, and on the books of the prison is reg- 
istered, “Second offence.” Another boy, after he had answered 
my questions, asked, “ Please, sir, may I ask you a question?”’ 
“Certainly.” “Why do they send boys to the house of refuge?” 
“| suppose it is to teach them to be better boys.” “ That's a great 
mistake, for they get worse.” “How should that be?” “1 
wouldn’t be here, only I was sent to the refuge.” “ What did you 
learn there that should have caused you to be sent here |Sing 
Sing]?” “I didn’t know how to pick pockets before I went, and 
I didn’t know no fences; that’s where you sell what you steal, you 
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know.” * Yes, | know. How many fences did you learn 


* Three.” “ What else did you learn in the way of thieving 


learned how to put up a job in burglary During the cross-exami 


nation, When he was asked if he had learned a trade, he replied 
“No, sir, only a branch of a trade.” ‘The answer was quite uncom 


mon, so | asked why it happened. * That was in the refuge. ‘They 
never learn you a trade, ‘They learn you a branch of a trade, and 
keep you at it while you stay there.” hese 


statements may be ex 
aggerations, but they certainly have great ground of probability. 


| 


jut the old institution could not always remain as it was; and 
when it began to improve, great strides were made in its conduct 
within a few years. From a prison for boys it gradually began to 
be a reformatory in deed, First, corporal punishment and the dark 
cell were restricted, but not wholly wiped out. An imperfect mili 
tary organization began to grow up under the leadership of one to 
whom great credit is due for beginning the work.* Various other 
improvements began to take form, including an attempted classifica 
tion and a more thorough means of separation of the boys. — But 
the greatest feature of the change, the most ennobling for the boy, 
officer, and teacher alike, was the introduction of manual training 
into the school, together with a reorganization of the common-schoo! 
system upon a nineteenth-century basis. When the boy had tools 
and a carpenter's bench, anvil, forge, hammer, and tongs, stone, 
mortar, and trowel, or any of the tools of the artisan, or, if a little 
fellow, was provided with clay and a modelling board, a sense of 
freedom in thraldom began to enter his mind; for he began to see 
in the work of his own hands a varying creation that was his own, 
not the part of a shoe or the sleeve of a garment, but something 
that he had fashioned out of crude material; and as each piece of 
work differed from the other, new interest came and new ideas de 
veloped. His dull perceptions began to awaken, and some of the 
bad things he had intended to do were forgotten. He had been 
furnished occupation for his mind through his hands. 

With the beginning of manual training at the bench, the boy 
began to learn mechanical drawing, and to see that the things he 
did had to be planned, and that in their planning he had a part , 
that if he would do his part well, he must learn not only to do his 


work, but the reason why it was done, He began to be a better 


* }x-assistant superintendent, 1. T. Moulthrop 
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boy in spite of himself. As he and his fellows grew better, the dis 
cipline of the institution grew better, and the severer forms of pun 
ishment were gradually abated, until corporal punishment and _ the 
dark cell were entirely wiped out, never to return, 

Coincident with the introduction of manual training, a reorganiza 
tion of the common schools took place. <A system of education 
based upon newer and better ideas, with teachers who strove to be 
come specialists in their work, was introduced in place of the old 
plan of rote learning. A series of nature studies designed to teach 
the principles of biology by the laboratory method are carried out 
in an especially equipped department. ‘These are supplemented by 
weekly illustrated popular lectures on physics, zoology, and geology. 


Cells were removed and open dormitories, with attached retiring 
conveniences substituted, with a good effect upon the self-inflicted 
abuses inseparable from the old cell system. <A bath-room with 


shower and plunge has been provided. Food better in quality, 


cooked better and served better, is provided for the boys in clean, 
neatly painted dining-rooms. In the dining-room he sits before a 
table with a clean cloth and clean dishes, and is taught the most 
important table manners, 

From his dormitory to the bath-room, from thence to the dining 
room, to shop or school, he does not march in a slovenly line, with 
shoulders bent and scraping feet as of old, for the germ of a military 
system of former years has developed into a complete organiza 
tion. Under the guidance of a chief long trained in the regula: 
service, every movement of a squad of boys is carried out according 
to military rule. Military movement and military discipline, coupled 
with calisthenics or setting up exercises of the regular army, soon 
served to raise the stooping head and shoulders, quicken and ren 
der precise movements of the feet, so that a brisk, springy walk is 
substituted for the old shuffling gait. The military companies are 
officered by boys whose advancement in school, shop, and conduct, 
has entitled them to such position. 

Idleness is no longer enforced by failure of a contractor to supply 
work. Corporal punishment abolished, correction is administered 
by a special department in the institution and is carried out accord 
ing to military rule, either by confinement in the guard-house or by 
drill in the punishment squad. ‘There is no longer any badge sys 


tem. The boy is paroled upon recommendation of the superintend- 
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ent and chiefs of departments to the parole committee of the man 


agers. When the boy leaves the school he feels that he will be 
watched over by the officers, especially the chaplains and_ parole 
agents, who will, so long as he is under age, require to hear good 
and regular reports from him wherever he may be, and will help 
him to lead an honest, industrious life, and bring him back to the 


school if he fails. ‘The boy without home or friends is not hope 


lessly kept in the institution for months and years; but occupation 
is found for him at a trade or part of a trade he has learned in the 
house. Incompetents and dullards are placed at 


work within their limited power to perform. 


farm or other 


In these and many other ways the attitude of the institution 
toward the boy is one of watchful care and encouragement, be he 
within or without its gates. 


It is by no means a perfect institution, It still has many impet 
fections, and as some of these imperfections apply to most institu 


tions, it is fitting that they should be mentioned in closing this 


paper. It is most important that there should be in general a 
higher class of men appointed to our reformatories, a class of men 
who themselves have been prepared by education and training for 


work among boys. I do not refer alone to the chief officers of an 


institution, but to the subordinate officers with whom the boys come 


into daily and hourly contact, and from whom they gain precepts 


and examples. The obstacles to securing a better class of men are 
the long hours, arduous labor, want of diversion within the institu 


tion for their leisure time, and remuneration little above that of 
common laborer. 


a 
If our legislators should see fit to increase the 
appropriations for boys’ reformatory institutions so as to allow a 
higher class of men to fit themselves and apply for such places, we 
should soon have in our reform schools a larger number of men 
whose examples our delinquent youth might imitate with greater 
benefit. Not that I would belittle the efforts of many earnest and 
cultured men and women who now and in the past have sacrificed 
the best years of their lives to institution work. ‘Too high a tribute 
cannot be paid to such as these; but | believe that the teachings of 
modern science should be more thoroughly utilized in conducting 
the institution of to-day. Men and women of superior training that 
are yearly being turned out by our preparatory schools, colleges, 


and universities, might be induced to take up reformatory work as 
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a special field if there were attached to such positions at first even 
the pay of higher grade teachers in our common grammar schools, 
Our reformatory institutions would thus soon become transformed 
into schools of scientific pedagogy, where the boy would be studied 
both individually and collectively. Statistics worthy of the name, 
which are so wanting and in which the Elmira Reformatory has 
been a pioneer, would be recorded. A plan needs to be put in 
operation, based upon the schedule used by Dugdale in his exami 
nations, and which should include among other things complete 
physical measurements of head and body, together with a series of 
photographs, including full front and both sides of the face, mouth, 
nose, and ears, and so far as ascertainable the heredity, including 
diseases in direct line as far back as the grandfather on both sides ; 
a complete examination of the senses,— vision, hearing, touch, smell, 
taste. ‘The motor activities should be measured by physical appara- 
tus of the latest design ; a careful enumeration of all the asymmetries, 
deformities, and departures from the normal should be recorded. 
Such examinations we have attempted to introduce in the State In 
dustrial School, but our State authorities have not as yet allowed 
us the necessary expenditure of $300 to carry them out. ‘The value 
of such examinations in determining what the boy is cannot be 
over-estimated. If, as has been said, “the senses are the only 
gates by which the world enters the mind of man,” then let us ex 
amine those gates and see if they are open or only ajar. ‘The boy 
becomes valuable as a citizen, as his sense apparatus is perfectly or 
imperfectly developed. He comes to us to be educated. Education 
is but the development of the mind through the senses. We under 
take his education without knowing anything about the faculties of 
the individual boy. By such method of examination the dullard 
could be weeded out and placed under kindergarten instruction and 
at farm training or other handicraft that would not overstrain his 
power of choosing. ‘The abnormally vicious, who after long and 
patient trial under mild restraint cannot conform to the rules of a 
juvenile reformatory, could be separated and confined in other in- 
stitutions where restraint and discipline are more severe. 

The modern institution should have for its object the all-around 
development of the delinquent, physicel, mental, and moral. The 
delinquent comes to the institution gates often laden with a heritage 
of vice, disease, inebriety, or all three; and one or all of these have 
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been in the main the surroundings of his childhood. He is thus the 


child of misfortune, and he is to be pitied more than’ punished. 


His opportunities in life are few: his main chance is the all-around 


development of the new reformatory where reform means that educa 


tion, “*the main object of which is to eradicate or at least modify or 


correct unfavorable tendencies in mind, will, and body.” 
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Dhe Merit System. 


THE MERIT SYSTEM IN PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 
BY PHILIP C. GARRETT, CHAIRMAN, 
DEFINITION. 


In reporting upon the merit system in public institutions it be 
hooves us first to define the term. Without definition, and were it 
not for a well recognized, conventional use of the phrase, it might be 
supposed to refer to the system of promotion or degradation of the 
inmates of institutions according to merit or demerit by a series of 
marks and balances, such as are used in reform schools and inter- 
mediate reformatories like Morganza and Elmira. Its antithesis, 
the “spoils system,” is better understood and a more familiar term. 
Neither, however, is descriptive unless enlarged upon or defined. 
The merit system, then, is the system by which appointments are 
made to position on account of the fitness or merit of the appointee. 
A perfectly verdant and innocent possessor of common sense would 
naturally say, “ That is of course. On what other principle would 
you appoint a person?” There is, unfortunately, a well established 
method of appointment by which the leaders of a political party 


coming into power demand and secure the appointment to all places 
not only within their gift, but within their reach, of persons to whom 
they personally, or their party, have been indebted for success without 
the slightest reference to fitness for the duties of the position to be 
filled. And this is known as the “ spoils system.” 


THE Sports System DISHONEST. 


“To the victor belong the spoils,” is a dictum derived from the 
barbarisms of force and war, and from a theology of revenge and 
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selfishness. In its application to political appointments and its un- 
fortunate extension to philanthropies and civic positions, it is sup 
posed to date from Andrew Jackson's time. He, at least, apphed 
the theory extensively and scientifically to civic life, when from a 
general in the army he was elevated to a high civil station as pres 
ident of the Republic. In its present wide application it is not too 
much to say that it is a wicked and treasonable robbery of the peo 
ple of the nation, State, or city robbed, for the benefit of a powerful 
portion or faction thereof. The merit system, then, is the reac 
tionary system by which it is thought to return to the wholesome 
and rational business principle of selecting all employees on account 
of their greatest fitness for the place to be filled. The civil service 
reform, often thoughtlessly called * civil service,” is the name given 
to the movement for a return from partisan spoils appointments to 
selections for merit in the civil service as distinguished from the 
military or naval service. The movement has been a hard fought 
battle, contested step by step, by which the popular voice has de- 
manded and partially secured from the partisans in Congress and 
State legislatures a correction of these evils and abuses of power. 
Although the system is an imperfect one, yet competitive exami 
nation of such persons as apply for positions is the best method yet 
devised of rescuing places from the more odious and indiscriminat 
ing grasp of the pure politician, 

We have advisedly referred to the spoils of party as treasonable 
robbery, although not treason in the eye of the law. Because it 
stands to reason, and in fact is the well-known result, that the admin- 
istration of office by partisans rewarded for campaign services, 
nearly always is incapable, and therefore imperfect, and wasteful, 
and is often unscrupulous and corrupt. The consequence is that 


services so performed cost the nation, State, or municipality that 


is the sovereign people — millions upon millions of dollars annually, 


more than if performed by persons found the best fitted by skill, 
familiarity with their work, honesty, and fidelity, and who waste no 
time or thought on machine politics. ‘These millions are the pay 
filched from the pockets of the entire people by the successful party 
leaders and paid to the party henchmen who have lifted them into 
power not for principle’s sake, but for the sole sake of this dishonest 
reward. Is it not, therefore, moral and virtual “ye majes/é a denial 


of the majesty of the sovereign people? In America we have a 
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right to expect something better, because the theory upon which 
alone government by the people can endure is that the will of the 
majority is a safe and honest trustee of the interests of the entire 
people, minority included. But it is a melancholy consideration 
that the reform of the civil service has progressed much less in this 
country than in the parent country, which is yet a monarchy. ‘To 
quote George W. Curtis, an apostle of the reform, “The spoils sys- 
tem, introduced by President Jackson, which is now stigmatized as 
the American system, imperils not only the purity, economy, and 
efficiency of the administration, but it destroys confidence in the 
method of popular government by party. It creates a mercenary 
political class, an oligarchy of stipendiaries, a bureaucracy of the 
worst kind which controls parties with relentless despotism, impos- 


ing upon them at the elections issues which are prescribed, not by 


the actual feeling and interest of the country, but solely by the ne 
cessities and profit of the oligarchy; while, to secure.this advantage, 
party spirit, the constant and mortal peril of republics, is inflamed 
to the utmost. 


HIsTORY OF THE MERIT SYSTEM. 


In the mother country the same state of things descending from 
feudal times existed until about the beginning of the second third 
of the present century. Then a demand sprung up from two oppo- 
site quarters for a rectification of the abuse. The independent por- 
tion of the people demanded, as an act of justice, that members of 
Parliament should not monopolize the selection of employees in the 
departments ; and, what was more remarkable and perhaps more 
effectual, the higher officials declared that they cou/d not do the public 
work with such poor servants as the partisan system supplied. Gov- 
ernor Hartranft, of Pennsylvania, when he was Collector of the Port 
of Philadelphia, himself an ardent partisan, admitted that a large 
part of his time was taken up with listening to applications for ap- 
pointments. Thus the higher officials themselves are prevented 
from giving to the public service the time for which they are paid. 

Reforms, including competitive examinations, were instituted in 
England as early as during the Melbourne Administration (1834 
1841), but it was not till Lord Aberdeen was in office, in 1853, that 
a searching investigation and report were made by a commission con- 
sisting of Sir Stafford Northcote and Sir Charles Trevelyan, and the 
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new system was inaugurated by their recommendation that open 
competitive examinations should be held to test the merits of candi 
dates for position in the civil service. In May, 1856, in the teeth 
of unconcealed hostility on the part of Parliament, which stood for 
the prerogative of favoritism, the government, relying upon the sup 
port of the people of the country, issued an ‘order in council” fot 


a Civil Service Commission that should hold examinations for all the 


departments. ‘The Commission entered promptly and courageously 


on its duties in spite of the fact that the new system thus boldly in- 
troduced by the crown actually met with a hostile vote on its first 
appearance in Parliament. But so rapidly did the reform gain 
strength by the unmistakable demonstration of its value on a fair 
trial that, says Mr. Eaton in 1857, the House resolved unanimously 
“that the experience gained since the issuing of the order in coun 
cil of May 21, 1855, is in favor of the adoption of the principle of 
competition as a condition of entrance to the civil service, and that 
the application of that principle ought to be extended in conformity 
with the resolution of the House agreed to on the 24th of April, 
1856.” “Thus,” he says, “within three years from the time the 
merit system was presented in an official report, which was at first 
received by hostile parties and an indignant Parliament, it had won 
both the people and the legislature.” 


ENGLAND IN ADVANCE OF AMERICA. 


We cite these facts to show that in England, where the abandon- 
ment of the corrupt system of partisan and unmerited appointments 
is much more sweeping and complete than as yet with us, it was not 
reached without tremendous and angry opposition from those who 
were deprived of their feudal privilege. But after years of trial and 
repeated exhaustive investigation by committees in. which both 
parties were represented, all compromise with the evil was thrown 
aside, and it was resolved in 1870 that “all appointments which it 
may be necessary to make after the 31st of August next shall be 
made by reason of competitive examinations according to regulations 
open to all persons.” ‘This effete system, thus utterly condemned in 
the old country, is the one with which we have to deal in its worst 
and most wicked form, extended to the officering of penal and char- 


itable institutions, to almshouses and jails, to insane hospitals, and 
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penitentiaries, whose helpless and needy inmates are entitled to 
every benefit which it is in the power of a community to confer. 
John Bright said, in reference to the reform in 1874: * The opening 
of our civil service has met with general approval, and after the ex 
perience of some years it would be smfossib/e to go back to the old 
system.” He adds, * No changes in persons employed in govern 
ment offices, in the customs, excise, post-office, and telegraph de 
partments, take place on a change of government, and thus we 
avoid a vast source of disturbance and corruption which would be 
opened if the contrary plan were adopted.” 


PATRONAGE IN PuBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


To what extent our charitable and penal institutions are subject 
to the evils of the patronage of politicians it is hoped will be 
brought out somewhat by this discussion, The evils to which they 
might be subjected may be imagined; and history shows how likely 


it is that, where the result is possible, cases will occur of the very 


worst consequences which the fancy can picture, or reasoning pre- 
dict. Any system whatever, capable of great abuses, gives rise to 
those abuses under a condition of public indifference, and always 
will. If we may draw analogies from quite different fields, the 
annals of American slavery and the annals of lunacy both illus- 
trate this truism; both are filled with instances of abuse and bar 
barity, although neither need have been. And it will hold equally 
true of this unhallowed distribution of the spoils of party. ‘The 
unlimited right of patronage cannot exist without abuse. If that 
shameless state of public opinion can be conceived which will sup- 
port a thoroughly partisan governor in the removal of a medical 
superintendent of a hospital for the insane, well qualified for the 
position, because he insists on retaining the uninfluenced appoint 
ment of his subordinates, there is no remedy and there can be no 
properly conducted hospital. Happily, the people, once well in 
formed, will usually, sooner or later, maintain the right, and inde 
pendent men must demand the only cure; to wit, the enactment 
of laws requiring these appointments to be made for merit only, 
under competitive examinations. That these evils exist, we know 
enough to assert; their extent is probably greater than has been 
disclosed. In the great mass of literature now in print on the sub- 
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ject of the reform in the civil service, it is remarkable that there is 
scarcely a reference to the public institutions which come more or 
less under political control. ‘The writers on the merit system deal 
almost solely with the more strictly political positions, the great 
State departments, the service under the Cabinet secretaries, and in 
the cities, the police and fire departments, and those dealing with 
the highways, gas, water, and common public necessities. Prisons 
and eleemosynary institutions seldom receive a passing notice. 
Perhaps this is because corruption in those quarters is not sus- 
pected ; but more probably that the ordinary citizen at large is not 
so directly affected. We shall see, however, that his pocket is 


sometimes very largely interested. 


FREEDOM FROM PATRONAGE PRACTICABLE. 


And yet that it is entirely possible to conduct the greater institu- 


tions without political control, we know upon very high authority, 


and, before citing very glaring instances of the evil, it is right to 
say this: Mr. Brockway, the eminent superintendent of the Elmira 
Reformatory, writes, “1 am gratified to be able to say that notwith 
standing the nearly equal division of the two great political parties 
in the State of New York, this reformatory has been, through the 
whole history of it, uninjured by partisan influences.” He then 
refers to two attempts, at different times, to change the organiza 
tion ‘so as to make it useful for political purposes,” both of which, 
happily, failed, and adds, that * practically throughout the whole 
history of the reformatory, no shadow or taint of political partisan 
ship has entered into its management, either in the distribution of 
appointments or other patronage.’ No evidence can be highet 
than that with which Mr. Brockway concludes, nor more to our 
point. “The good success of the reformatory is very largely 
attributable to the steadiness of its governmental administration, 
no important changes having taken place in twenty years, and to 
the absence of partisan influences, whether political or religious, 
and also to the absence of the intluence of any personal considera 


tions on the part of the managers.” 
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Rurnous Errecr or PArRty PATRONAGE IN AN ALMSHOUSE, 


Mr. Cadwalader Biddle of the Pennsylvania State Board stated 
definitely last year that there was no injurious work going on in his 
State from partisan interference with the institutions. Probably he 
refers only to the larger institutions of the State. Even then we 
fear it is rather a bold statement. It certainly could not have been 
said a few years ago. It was in that State that the exposure of the 
odious Phipps administration of the Blockley Almshouse led to the 
imprisonment of the superintendent and other officers of the insti 
tution; and dreadful were some of the disclosures of the investiga- 
tion, as to the administration of outdoor relief and of its internal 
affairs; tickets for outdoor relief were given as compensation to low 
houses of ill-fame, and the lying-in hospital was made the resort 
from prurient curiosity of pot-house politicians ; and this is merely 
specimen scum of a profoundly rotten and venal state of things. 
Blockley Almshouse is the principal poorhouse for the city of Phila- 
delphia, and is an enormous concern, comprising, besides the home, 
a general hospital and an insane hospital. The entire number of 
inmates is somewhere about 4,000. At the time of the Ellis Phipps 
régime, the government of Philadelphia was tainted with corruption, 
and was a nest of robbers, as is shown by the reports, well substan 
tiated, of the Reform Committee of One Hundred. Rumors had 
been rife concerning the almshouse, of small frauds, but it was not 
till this committee got to work that the gigantic iniquity was laid 
bare. ‘The superintendent fled to Canada, and his flight was fol 
lowed by revelations of the most sickening character, which may as 
well be passed with the remark -that the organized and systematic 
attacks by certain politicians and public thieves, with the aid of a 
shrewd but depraved superintendent, upon the public poor fund, re- 
sulted in a shocking loss of life, and in untold suffering to those who 
were compelled to seek shelter under the almshouse roof and sur 
vived its terrors. Although books and accounts which had been 
kept at the office of the superintendent were either destroyed or 
concealed, prior to his hasty departure, it has been clearly demon 
strated that of the $400,000 or thereabouts devoted annually by the 
people to support this institution, fully $150,000 of the amount was 
systematically stolen or misappropriated. The reign of mismanage 
ment and abuse seemed to reach the highest point of capacity for 
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doing harm in 1881 and in the earlier months of 1882, when the 
rate of mortality exceeded fifteen per cent., a higher death rate than 
at anv institution of like character in the country. In this conne 
tion it may be added with significance that, upon the organization 
of the new management, the mortality rate fell to nine per cent. 
This would mean a saving of 180 lives per annum on a population of 
3,000. ‘They also “secured a saving of expenditures on the first 
year of their administration of $80,000." These figures are 


. Os 


nearly as figures can tell it, the index of the difference between the 


reign of politicians whose venal tools are chosen as assistants 
throughout, and that of business men who select their employees 


for merit or fitness for their respective duties. 


PaRTY MANAGEMENT OF CouNTY JAILS. 


In the same State, more recently, accounts of the county jails, 
of which the following may be taken as a type, were written: 
“County jails are almost as dark and totally depraved as when 
John Howard first turned on the light. Old are congregated with 
young, men with women, the novice in crime with the case-hardened 
habitué of prison, the accidental criminal with the professional, the 
unaccountable imbecile or lunatic with the cunning volunteer in the 
crime class, the witness with the accused, the innocent with the 
guilty.”” The explanation given is that, in almshouses and _ jails, 
“the office of sheriff or steward in the rural counties is the one 
central object around which the jail or almshouse revolves. ‘The 
association with these offices is sure to be political, and penology 
and philanthropy are far from the thoughts of citizens who elect, 
and officers who are elected alike.” Now this State is not an 
exceptionally bad State, quite the reverse ; the same condition of 
things has been reported in Ohio, which has probably the best 
penai code in America. ‘Those who have not visited these politi 
cally officered institutions would be surprised to see what revolting 
dens of darkness remain in use as jails in enlightened States of 


this Union. 
FURTHER TESTIMONY AS 10 CouNtTY INSTITUTIONS. 


Secretary Kellogg of the Connecticut State Board bears concur 


rent testimony to the above facts as regards the county institut 
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After recounting the various State institutions, describing the organ- 
ization and method of appointment of their governing boards, and 
stating that they are generally free from partisan influences, he 
shows that the county jails, the two almshouses, and the temporary 
homes for dependent and neglected children, one of which is 
maintained in each county, are politically controlled, and the alms 
houses and county jails “suffer more than any others from partisan 


’ 


and favorite appointments.”” Of the almshouses, he says they are 
“under the charge of the selectmen of each town. Their appoint 
ments have been largely of a partisan nature, and they frequently 
change the superintendents with the change of office. In this way 
they have failed to secure the most suitable persons for the posi 
tions, and have prevented many keepers from acquiring the neces 
sary experience, by a limited service in one place.” Of the jails, he 
says, “* The sheriff himself either acts as jailer, or, as is more usual, 
appoints a deputy jailer and under-officers. As the sheriff is chosen 
at a political election, his appointments naturally are usually par- 
tisan in character. As penal or reformatory institutions, they are 
far from successful, and their chief use seems to be in relieving 
society for a short time from the presence of a certain class of 
offenders. Their reforming influence over the inmates amounts to 
practically nothing.” How could it, when merit forms no part of 
the qualification for these officials, but the only question is whether 
they are “Solid for Mulhooly,” and will back up the boss against 
the world? As to this class of institutions, the same conditions are 
found very generally in all the States. In touching upon them we 
have probably touched the sorest spot. 

The great institutions which occupy a large space in the public 
eye are not so likely to show the same indifference to good manage 
ment. They cannot do it with the same impunity, being more open 
to criticism. If they are mismanaged, it may long remain concealed ; 
and the same round of incompetency, extravagance or jobbery goes 
on year after year till at last some spark explodes the magazine, and 
a great scandal follows. It is comparatively seldom that investiga- 
tion leads to the disclosure of jobbery as palpable and as clearly 
traceable to partisan patronage as in the case of the Indiana Hospi 
tal for the Insane, near Indianapolis, which was investigated by a 
Legislative Committee in 1887. The report of the sworn testimony 
taken in this case is so voluminous that it covers 1,335 printed octavo 
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pages. Wecan therefore only give a very brief résumé of the tind 
ings, which will be quite sufficient to demonstrate the need of the 
merit system even in State institutions. ‘The evidence shows that 
the senators and representatives who were most influential in secu 
ing the passage of (a certain act known as) the (Brown) bill, were 


rewarded for their services in that behalf by having their friends and 


relatives appointed to various positions in the Insane Hospital,” 


After reciting by name numbers of senators who had relatives and 
friends appointed to positions in the institution, and showing that one 
Dr. Harrison labored for weeks in the interest of the bill, solely, 
on his own admission, because he expected to be made president of 
the Board of ‘Trustees; that a Mr. Hall, an active lobbyist for the 
bill, became book-keeper and storekeeper for the hospital, and a 
Mr. Sullivan, another lobbyist in its interest, a large contractor for 
supplying provisions to the institution,—-the report goes on to say, 
“We can come to no other conclusion, from the evidence before us, 
than that the passage of the Brown Bill was, in part, at least, a mat 
ter of bargain and sale corruptly brought about by promises and in 
ducements on the part of Dr. Harrison and his friends, of the most 
reprehensible character.”’ Dr. Harrison, whose reputation has been 
a very bad one, became president of the Board. The report states : 
“We find that the system of making appointments is as thoroughly 
bad as could well be devised. No examination is required. Dr. 
Harrison stated that he believed in a partisan management of the 
institution.” “We find that a great many ignorant and brutal at 
tendants have been appointed, as might well be expected from the 
system in vogue in their selection. We find that Mr. I. S. Hall, the 
chief book-keeper and storekeeper, does not keep the books, and 
that he wholly lacks the necessary knowledge and experience’ to 
inspect the supplies. He “is wanting in all the essential qualifica 
tions for, the office.” Mr. John E. Sullivan (the lobbyist) has, in a 
number of instances been given the contract for butter and eggs 
when lower bids were on file for the same articles from more repu 
table produce dealers. ‘“ Over $26,000 was paid to him in twenty 
five months when his goods were seldom up to contract. We find 
that money has been collected from the employees of the asylum for 
campaign purposes by Mr. Hall and other persons in authority. We 
find that too much interest is taken in politics, and that the hospital 


is run more as a political machine than anything else.”” Think of 
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that for an insane hospital! ‘ This partisan system,”’ the investigat- 


ing committee say, “must in our opinion be charged not only with 


the brutal treatment of the patients, but with the thirty-five elope- 
ments, with the escape of Jonathan Allen, the uncertain fate of Mrs. 
Dallas, and with the death of Capt. Knorr.” The report contains 
amass of other statements to the same purport, and concludes with 
many excellent recommendations, but we can only spare space for 
the following, which bears directly on our inquiry: ‘We do not 
claim that the best results can be obtained, until the management 
of the asylum is placed in the hands of a carefully selected #ov- 
partisan Board of Trustees.” So much for what may happen to a 
large State hospital under the spoils system. The conduct of its 
agents was little short of diabolical, and the results lamentable in the 
extreme. 


EXPERIENCE AND THEORY COINCIDE. 


If the empirical test is severe upon the spoils system, it is no 
more than one had reason to expect, from a sociological or theoreti- 
cal point of view. The system is thoroughly vicious, and the evils 
to be expected from it are in no adequate degree compensated, even 
from a selfish partisan standpoint, by the gain to a party organiza- 
tion. But no party organization has the slightest right to gain, 
because it has the power, at the expense of the party of opposite 
convictions. It is the cutthroat’s right, it is the highwayman’s pre- 
rogative alone. “Stand and deliver! my hand is on your throat.” 
And, as despotic assumption is the curse of an autocracy, so the 
spoils system is the curse of a democracy. Nor will any democ 
racy long endure, if this mercenary spoliation of the people is not 
arrested. It is undermining all true patriotism; for look at its effect 
upon legislatures, governments, and ultimately upon an apathetic 
community who tolerate it. The member of Congress who once 
submits himself to its maleficent influence comes to regard the high 
national duty of legislating wisely for his country as subordinate 
to two other obligations: the one to keep his seat in Congress, and 
the other to do all in his power for the machine of his party. 
With the former in view, his first care is to do personal favors for 
his constituents, friend and foe, and thus disarm opposition and 
strengthen his stakes. ‘To further the other purpose, the rest of his 
time is devoted to demanding places under government for those 
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who have done dirty work for his party, or possibly clean work ; 
but, in either case, without any reference to the special qualification 
of his friends for the places to be filled. His real duty, to study 
and assist in wise legislation, appears to be his least concern. His 
moral sense becomes blunted, and he is perhaps not aware that he 
is robbing his country just as truly as if he stole a million of 
bonds from the Treasury Department. This moral blindness runs 
through every branch of the government. ‘The time of secretaries 
and assistants —- none too much for their exacting duties —is con 
sumed in listening to the appeals of Senators and Congressmen for 
the rewards of place. Their proper work is ill done, it becomes 
impossible to get through with it, and a score of otherwise needless 
clerks, whose salaries double or treble the expenses of the govern 
ment, are saddled upon the treasury. We cannot doubt that tens 
of millions are wasted for the nation in the various ramifications of 
this vein of corruption. And, while the capillaries are not so con 
spicuous as the great arteries, other tens of millions are bled from 
the tax-payers in the thousands of petty municipal institutions 
scattered over the land, each one considered too small to claim much 
of the public attention. Let us look for a moment at the result in 
our /erge municipalities. ‘The workings of the ‘Tweed ring in New 
York and the Gas Trust ring in Philadelphia are tolerably familiar 
to everybody. It does not need to be said that in both cases a 


loss of millions of dollars to the tax-payers was very well estab 


lished. In every large city immense expenditure is required yearly 


on highways, lighting, water supply, the poor, insane and criminals, 
and on public schools. In all of them the spoils system presents 
a wide field for jobbery. ‘Take, for instance, the highways. Under 
strictly business management, which selects the best possible pave 
ment, gutters, curbs and crossings, and employs only the most 
skilled and efficient men to do the work, both original cost, and, 
still more, repairs and renewals, are reduced to a minimum, breaks 
for the laying of sewers and gas and water pipes, underground con 
duits, etc., are made as seldom as possible, and instantly and _ pet 
fectly mended, and the whole is done on the same basis that a 
private owner of good business qualities would adopt on a private 
place. But suppose a political leader is a maker of wooden blocks, 
or of vitrified bricks, or of any inferior pavement, and to obtain the 


contract finds it necessary to give an interest in this job, or some 
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other, to the legislators who order it. It may be dirt cheap, appar- 
ently, but it will soon have to be done over again. The thousands 
of men who should be skilled, being chosen for no knowledge cf 
street laying, but for chicanery and trickery at the polls, receive 
three times as much for their labor as it is worth, and dawdle their 
time away. Ina year the street is full of deep holes, vehicles can 
not move over it at a trot, and horses, carriages, and spinal columns 
all share in the general breakdown. A pavement which should 
have lasted ten years goes to destruction in one or two, and costs 
from five to ten times as much as it would if built on the merit 
system. And so it goes, through the whole municipal list. You 
have poor gas, poor electricity, filthy water, leaky sewers, ill-treated 
poor and insane, criminals kept in schools of vice, and all at the 
highest cost conceivable. And simply because the people who di 
rectly do the work are there not by reason of knowing anything 
about it, not for their honesty, or industry, or skill, but because they 
have made themselves more or less important to the party bosses 
in power. And yet it is not regarded as an axiom that employees 
in public institutions should be selected for their fitness or merit. 
But there are other evils about the system which makes public 
place the spoils of party. <A large part of the peculiar usefulness 
of a man in any given position arises from his experience in that 
particular position. It requires some time for him to become famil 
iar with the ins and outs of it, and the longer he is in it the better 


and more speedily he does his work. Experience counts for many 


talents, and duration of tenure is therefore a vital point for economy 
and effectiveness. But the dolorous part of spoils appointments is 
that they must frequently change,— must change with every change 
of party, if not with every change of administration, even in the 
same party; for the men who have been of use to one office-holder 
may not be the same who were of use to his predecessor, although 
of the same political faith. ‘The consequence is that not only are 
the occupants not adapted to the work at the start, but no soone1 
are they thoroughly familiar with its duties, and in so far appropri 
ate occupants, than out they go, and other utterly unprepared ap 
pointees step into their places, to begin another era of ignorance 
and waste. 

Upon the inmates of almshouses, hospitals, and prisons under 
the care of such incompetents the effect may be imagined. It is, 
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of course, demoralizing in the extreme. ‘The force of good example 
is great, in securing discipline and wholesome conduct; it is cet 
tainly salutary, and possibly more effectual than any amount of 
advice or regulation. Nor is the example less beneficial to habits 
of economy and industry. ‘The shiftless, thriftless children of 
poverty, indolence, and crime who occupy our municipal institutions 
are peculiarly in need of the best models. The very best, almost 
perfect, influences should environ them. Merit of the highest order 
should be their constant illuminant. 

But there is one more sad consequence of this deeply vicious 
spoils system. It implies moral afafAy at least; and it is surely 
sapping the foundations of public morality. Boards of aldermen, 
legislatures and Congress are all becoming callous to a virtual 
robbing of the public purse. Unblushing corruptionists are retained 
in, and even returned to high position. Selfishness is taking the 
place of patriotism; and Benjamin Kidd’s social evolution into a 
higher altruism seems in danger of reversal into degeneration. 

Even great political doctrines, the rallying cries of party, are too 
often based on personal or selfish interests, which are sometimes 
inconsistent with the aggregate welfare; and a like disregard for 
justice enters into our dealings with other nations. And _ let us 
remember that any poison to public morality deadens the popular 
conscience, and retroacts upon that of the individuals composing the 
community. 


SUMMARY. 


To close this report with a brief résumé of the advantages * of 
“The Merit System in Public Institutions,” we repeat, that 

1. It insures competency instead of incompetency in officials at 
the outset. 

2. It insures skill, experience, and special adaptation to the 
duties to be performed, in place of ignorance of those duties and 
special inaptitude. 

3. It renders permanency of tenure probable, increasing expe 


rience and fitness with lapse of time, instead of constant change, 


and frequent renewal of ignorance, inexperience, and incompetence. 


4. It involves economy instead of waste. 
5. It renders possible a beneficent influence upon inmates, and 
good discipline. 
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6. It diminishes the probability of positive robbery and ‘cor- 
ruption, 

7. It contributes to redeem a community from the demoralization 
of party spoils. 


CONCLUSION. 


Having thus hinted at some of its advantages, and the evils of 
partisan officering of institutions, we look to further discussion far 
a fuller development of the facts and sociological aspects of the 
subject. 

If this report savors less of the judge’s charge than of the advo 
cate’s brief, it is because, in the consideration of the subject, the 
logic of facts has led us irresistibly to a recognition of the beauties 
of the merit system compared with any substitute. 

The committee were led to see clearly that merit is the correct 
foundation upon which to build up the personnel of any institution ; 
and here they rest the case, content to be the advocates of that 
which is truly good. 


THE MERIT SYSTEM IN PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
OF CHARITY AND CORRECTION. 


BY C. R. HENDERSON, 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
EXPLANATION OF ‘TERMS. 


The “merit system” is a mode of social rational selection to as- 
sist the rough process of natural selection to weed out the unfit, the 
incompetent. It is a moral invention of the age as truly as the ele 


tric motor is a mechanical, technical invention. ‘The merit system 


is an intellectual relative of the steam-threshing machine! Its fun 

tion is to exterminate egoistic parasites. It is offered as a substitute 
for the spoils system, whose chief function is to honor the lovers of 
themselves and the enemies of mankind, and to heap rewards and 
emoluments upon the treacherous and the incapable. We have many 
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competent and honorable public officials even under the spoils sys 
tem; but that is in spite of the spoils system and not in conse 
quence of its legitimate work. Healthy and vigorous people are 
sometimes found in malarious districts, but malaria did not produce 
health. ‘To define the merit system is to recommend it. ‘lo detine 
the spoils system is to damn it. Society is required by its interest 
and its sympathy to support defectives and delinquents in its in 
stitutions, but it is not under obligation to put defectives and delin 
quents in charge of its institutions as a reward for treasonable set 
vices rendered to unscrupulous politicians, ‘The spoils system has 
a tendency to pick out the men who disgrace municipal politics and 
to reward their unclean and selfish industry with titles and salaries. 
The merit system aims (1) to examine candidates and to apply tests 
which exclude at one stroke a mass of impudence, greed, ignorance, 
and imbecility; (2) to subject the novitiates to a probation which 
will bolt out the bran which is left, even after chaff and weeds have 
been winnowed away; (3) to offer inducements to public servants 
to do their very best, through hope of recognition and promotion ; 
(4) to enable them by security of tenure to give their entire and un 
distracted thought to the technical duties of their office, undisturbed 
by the hurly-burly of local politics; (5) to open the service to the 
poor and to the rich, to the entire people without partiality for social 
position, sect, or party. ‘The spoils system tends to narrow the range 
of selection to a little circle of boon companions of a malodorous 
henchman. 


THe ADAPTATION OF THE SPOILS SYSTEM TO SECURE EFFICIENCY. 


Society will secure the kind of servants which it chooses to re- 
ward. ‘The spoils system makes trickery, bribery, and cringing 


venality the line of least resistance and of greatest reward. ‘The 


merit system smooths the highway of fidelity, industry, efficiency, 


and honesty. Very good men will sometimes be found to serve 
their country without salary, but political wire-pullers never serve 
God without high wages. When they discover that empty pocket 
books result from campaigns, they will be induced to seek more 
useful occupations. ‘The failure of the spoils system would seem to 
recommend even an untried merit system as a promising field of ex 


periment. ‘The political history of England before the days of civil 
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service reform will instruct any one who desires to learn the natural 
fruits of a method based on selfishness and class spirit. America 
has tried the spoils system long enough to study the poisonous plant 
throughout its life, from unnoticed seed to the expansion of its nox- 
ious blossoms, ‘The illustrations of these fruits shown in the report 
of the chairman of our committee set forth the character of this 
magnificent creation of partisanship and egoism. European expe- 
rience demonstrates the economy and efficiency of the merit system 
and its social value in every direction. Dr. Albert Shaw gives rea- 
sons for declaring that this principle is so thoroughly accepted by 
all parties in Germany that if the radical social Democrats gained 
control to-morrow, they would not dream of changing the method 
“of appointment. A partial trial of the merit system in America 
shows that our human nature is very much like the human nature of 
England and Germany, from which countries, by the way, much of 
American human nature has been directly imported. In our postal 
service, navy, and army the merit system has shown good fruits and 
won its way to the universal favor of all true patriots. 

‘The merit system rests on the profound psychological law of the 
necessity of habit in relation to progress. ‘The law is thus stated by a 
master of the science of psychology: ‘The function of association 
in the psychological life is the formation of a mechanism, It seems 
to connect the various elements of our mental life together by such 
firm bonds that they may be used as a foundation upon which to 
erect more complex mental structures. Habit thus (1) forms a self- 
executing mechanism whereby the mind apprehends readily and ex- 
peditiously those elements in its cognitive life which are regularly 
recurring, and adjusts itself in its actions to the permanent demands 
of its surroundings ; and thereby (2) enables conscious intelligence 
to devote itself to the apprehension of variable elements, and the will 
to apply itself to the mastery of novel and changing acts.” (Dewey’s 
“ Psychology,” pp. 111-115.) The bicycle rider cannot enjoy the 
flying landscape until his mastery of the wheel has become auto- 
matic. Now a great part of the routine business of an institution 
should become part of a mechanism so that the administrative heads 
can give themselves to critical questions, to discovery and invention, 
to progressive methods. But suppose these superintendents must 
expend a great part of their energies upon making peace with 
bosses! A system of examination, probation, and merit promotion 
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supplies the mechanism and leaves the higher officers free for their 
nobler functions of research. Mr. Isaac J. Wistar speaks from ex- 
perience and direct observation: “It is scarcely necessary to add 
that the best results are only to be had by keeping them free from 
party considerations and party patronage. A prison official is never 
done learning. The greater his observation and experience, the 
more his value to the Commonwealth and its prisoners. Struggles 
for political power through control of party patronage and spoils can 
have no just place in prison polity, where the temporal and eternal 
welfare of thousands is concerned, and where training and experi- 
ence are the qualities required. In such a great semi-charitable 
public interest, where questions of individual temperament and char- 
acter hold the first place, the introduction of selfish considerations 
would seem more baleful than in a school or a church, because con- 
victs are subjected to them while under forcible restraint and be- 
cause they are more concealed from public scrutiny and less accessi- 
ble for popular correction. Any plan of prison management what- 
ever must prove a moral and pecuniary failure unless all personal and 
selfish considerations can be absolutely and permanently excluded 
by effective law.” (‘Penal Administration in Pennsylvania,” Z7/- 
pincott’s Magazine, Appendix. 1896.) 

Consider the influence of the merit system on the character of the 
officials and the necessarily malign influence of the spoils system on 
the character of those subjected to its sway. Under the merit 
system the official of a public institution secures and retains his 
position by obedience to the moral law of social welfare. ‘The 
examination and the probation are based on the impersonal, intel- 
lectual order of life and the world. He has devoted himself to a 
mastery of the knowledge and art which are essential to his success 
in the profession to which he aspires. If he succeeds he owes it to 
his own worth, to a universal principle, to science and art, not to 
some petty patron. Thus surgeons, nurses, watchmen, engineers, 
pharmacists, superintendents, turnkeys, bacteriologists, should be 
chosen because they are in right relation to the moral order of nature 
and society. When they are in office they will feel that they owe 
allegiance to humanity, to the great commonwealth, to science, and 
to their profession, not to a petty tyrant who has employed them 
and bound them with base promises to do the bidding of his arbitra- 
riness and ignorance. 
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The merit system is demanded by our national honor before the 


world. We send our representatives to the International Peniten 
tiary Congress. ‘They tell with just pride of the Michigan system of 
child-saving. But they cannot boast of many of our county jails, 


city lock-ups, and neglected poorhouses. ‘They are ashamed to 
explain to the expert public servants in the institutions of Bremen, 
Hamburg, and Dresden how our clerks get their places and on what 
dishonorable and annoying terms they keep them. But these scan 
dals are well known in Europe; and they are often supposed to indi 
cate a deep-seated and universal depravity among the people who 
can tolerate such abuses without efficient protest. ‘The fact that we 
have general suffrage makes the case all the blacker for us. Who 
does not read with blushes of shame these deserved sentences of 
Lecky’s recent book on Democracy and Liberty: * ‘This | President 
Jackson’s policy| was the beginning of a system which has spread 
like a leprosy over all political life, and to which there is, I believe, 
no adequate parallel in history. . .. This spoils system has permeated 
and corrupted American public life to its very roots.”’ 


LIMITATIONS OF THE MERIT SySTEM. 


Objections have been urged against this mode of appointment. 
It is said that we cannot have a superior public service because the 
character and culture of the population are so low. Candidates must 
come from the people, and will be near the average. But in answe1 
to this reflection on the national character, we can certainly claim 
that there is no nation which can furnish a larger proportion of 
capable men and women; that the spoils system tends to repel the 
honest, and select the inferior; and that it hampers, worries, and 
weakens good officers after they are appointed. Under the spoils 
system we can never secure the best public servants. Some fear a 
bureaucratic class of administration officers. Buta people with wit 
and integrity enough to create a class will know how to hold it in its 
place. The German bureaucrats are gentle doves compared with 
the Tammany ‘Tiger. 


CAUSES OF PUBLIC APATHY. 


Our country has rapidly become a land of cities without adjust 
ment to the new conditions. Very swiftly we have passed from an 
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agricultural to a manufacturing and commercial régime, ta a rural 
community the need for a specialized and expert service is but little 
felt. Any citizen of average intelligence can turn from his plough to 
perform the simple duties of a neighborhood office, It was in the 
earlier and less complex social conditions that the sentiment favor 
able to “rotation in office” arose. Perhaps hatred of alien’ British 
office-holders in the Colonial period aggravated the dithculty. ‘Then 
the machine politicians have long had control of the agencies for 
forming traditions and customs, and the people are used to theit 
yoke. It is also too true that the community are still willing to over 
look wrongs done to the destitute and the delinquent, * Rattle his 
bones over the stones,—only a pauper whom nobody owns.,”’ 
These are causes of social apathy but they are not good reasons, 
and they must disappear before enlightenment and increase of sym 
pathy and justice. 

But how shall we promote this merit system? What are we to do 
about it? How can we fan the cooling embers of interest into a 
flame of righteous zeal?) ‘The people who are most competent to 
formulate appeals to the public conscience and heart are in this 
Conference. ‘These appeals must show in detail, with reiteration and 
illustration, that the spoils system is cruel and unjust; that it robs 
the public and hurts the poor ; that it delivers slack and dirt on con 
tracts for coal; that it leaves the helpless insane to drown, freeze, o1 
scald under the care of incompetent attendants; that it gives over 
the imbecile a prey to lust in county poorhouses ; that it leaves chil 
dren to be taught crime under police permission and tuition; that it 
gives the dependent sick to butcher quacks to be practised on until 
they perish from malpractice; that the noblest penal legislation 
comes to grief under the administration of officials who are no more 
fit to reform offenders than a blacksmith is fit to make a watch. 
These appeals to the public must press the difficulty and dignity of 
the office of public charity and correction, Crime seems to be in 
creasing. Pauperism is already a fearful burden. Misery needs a 
wise and tender hand for its healing. ‘The most effective appeals 
will have local color. A most harrowing anecdote, once over the 
State line, is discounted fifty per cent. Even a minie ball fails to cut 
the skin if it has travelled too far, Duels in earnest are fought at 


short range. ‘The trickiest politician can grow red in the face de- 


nouncing spoilsmen in the next county. He cries “stop thief!” to 
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distract attention. All honor to the brave and capable men and 


women in our public institutions who are true, faithful, and capable 


under a system which is a disgrace to our nation. Such persons 
deserve especial honor and regard. In many places boards and 
superintendents have introduced civil service rules of appointment 
and promotion without requirement of law and against the protest of 
unscrupulous political bosses ; and sometimes this has caused a hard 
fight. But the men who secretly or openly defend the spoils system 
deserve no argument. ‘They richly deserve chastisement. As Mr. 
Lecky says: “There is one thing which is worse than corruption. 
It is acquiescence in corruption.” While we are fighting the battle 
against a wrong it does not taint us. Zero weather does not freeze 
those who are struggling with a snow-drift ; but when they lie down 
on it they are in danger of sleeping the sleep of death. We cannot 
carry many reforms at once. And since we must select a few issues 
of paramount importance, let this be among the first to claim our 
service and our toils. 


THE MERIT SYSTEM IN PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 
BY LUCY L, FLOWER. 


Cook County, Illinois, is governed by a board of fifteen commis- 
sioners elected by the people. Formerly five members were elected 
each year to serve three years, so that the new members coming on 
to the board were powerless to make changes until, through one 
year’s experience, they had learned something of the needs of the 
institutions and of the competency of the employees. Under this 
system the employees were not changed very frequently. But, at 
the time of the far-famed Boodle Board, the members of the citi 
zens’ committee claimed that collusions, for the purpose of fraud, 
existed that could not be possible if members did not hold over ; 
and, as a result, influence was brought to bear upon the members 
of the legislature, and the law was changed so as to provide for the 
election of the whole fifteen each year. This resulted in a complete 
change in the management every year and the appointment of an 
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entirely new staff of officials throughout the county, and was so dis- 
astrous in its effects that the law was again changed two years ago, 
and the term made two years instead of one, though the whole fif- 
teen are still elected at one time. 

In December, 1894, a new Board of County Commissioners was 
elected under this new law; and within a few weeks of the organi 
zation of the board a statement appeared in the newspapers that 
after a long wrangle over the offices, the matter had been at last 
amicably adjusted by the following plan : 

A list of all the offices in the county, many hundred in number, 
was made, with the salaries attached to each. ‘These were divided 
into fifteen parts, each containing an equal number of positions and 
of as nearly equal pecuniary value as possible. ‘These fifteen lists 
were then put into a hat and each commissioner drew one, and was 
then entitled to fill the positions on his list as he chose, with only 
such reference to fitness as he might be pleased to consider. 

So much a matter of course had the filling of all public places by 
political appointees irrespective of merit become, that the public 
statement in every Chicago paper of this hat scheme created not a 
ripple of astonishment and almost no comment. 

The following June the kicking to death of an insane patient, a 
harmless and quiet man who had only been in the asylum one night, 
by an attendant whose previous occupation had been that of a 
butcher, created a public scandal that finally culminated in the ap- 
pointment, by the president of the county board, of an investigating 
committee. This committee consisted of the members of the county 
board, two labor men, four persons indirectly connected with the 
county board, Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, and myself. Miss 
Addams and I consented to serve on the committee at the request of 
some persons interested, who desired us to be present and report if 
an investigation by the State Board of Charities was desirable, 

On the stand, during this investigation, one of the commissioners, 
under oath, testified that it was perfectly true that all the positions 
in their gift had been filled by the hat scheme which I have just 
described. And to the question, “ could the superintendent remove 
incompetent employees when thus assigned by the commissioners,” 
he replied, “ No.” And to the further question, * Did not the board 
pass a resolution that the heads of department were empowered to 


remove an incompetent employee, no matter by whom appointed,” 
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he replied, ** Oh, yes; but that was only done for outside effect, they 
could not really remove any one.” 

The investigation, which, as may readily be seen from its constitu 
tion was superficial in the extreme, developed certain facts how 
ever, First, that absolutely no attention was paid, in the appoint 
ments, to the fitness of the appointees for the places to which they 
were assigned, and that competent employees could only be retained 
by some commissioner placing them on his list of appointments. 
This of course was done in many instances, especially by the com 
missioners from country districts, whose constituents were not strug 
gling for places, and who were not compelled to pledge all positions 
within their control in order to secure their election, At the head 


of Cook County Insane Asylum, with 1,200 patients, was a young 


man whose only experience in a medical way had been as an interne 
for a year and a half in Cook County Hospital, and who had had 


absolutely no experience with the insane. His assistant was a young 


woman of about the same experience; and these physicians testified 
that they had no authority whatever over the attendants, who were 
under the control of appointees called supervisors, ordinary and 
ignorant men and women who knew absolutely nothing about the 
proper care of the insane, 

The attendants themselves were drawn from all classes,—— butchers, 
saloon-keepers, car-drivers, etc., being among the number,— evi- 
dently the refuse of the appointments, as, pay being small and the 
life disagreeable, only the hardest up and lowest down on the list 
would take these places. 

Bad as conditions were, neither Miss Addams nor I felt it advisable 
to call for an investigation by the State Board, for the reason that 
cight years before, on a similar occasion, the State Board had been 
called upon by the Woman’s Club, and a most thorough investigation 
made, with the result that just the same conditions as existed last 
July were found to exist then, And, as nothing had been accom- 
plished before, we felt sure nothing would be now, simply because 
the fault lies, not with the particular commissioners or the individual 
employees, but with the system; and no investigation, no arraign- 
ment of individuals, nothing will do any permanent good so long as 
the spoils system remains. Just as long as it is recognized as legiti- 
mate for a man to compensate individuals for personal services to 
himself in ward caucuses by appointments to public position, just 
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so long will public institutions be run, not for the benefit of the in 
mates, but to further personal ends; and the unfortunate poor, sick, 
and insane will be the victims of brutal, ignorant, and untrained 
officials. 

One of the commissioners with whom I talked, a really well-inten 
tioned man, voiced the usual way a commissioner looks at the matter, 
He said a My friends worked for me to get this position, and it is 
only right | should pay them—— the only way | can — by appointing 
them to any places [can control.”” This assumes that all public 
offices are individual spoils, in place of being public trusts; that a 
man is elected for his own benetit only and not to serve the public ; 
and, as long as the general public are content to so consider all offi 
cial positions, no reform is possible. It must be the work of these 
Conferences to arouse a public sentiment that will demand that at 
least all our charitable institutions shall be governed under civil 
service rules which will give some permanence to the employees, in 
suring their retention if satisfactory, and their removal if incompetent 
or unfaithful. At present, the manner in which the employee per 
forms his duties is almost the last consideration which influences his 


appointment or retention in office. 


DANGERS OF THE SPOILS SYSTEM. 
BY LUCIUS B. SWIFT, INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 


Some years ago, the General Assembly of Indiana was the scene of 
a busy struggle to secure the reorganization of the benevolent insti- 
tutions of the State. No demand of public business nor any condi 
tion of the institutions themselves called for the change. Lhe 
attac king force was a well-organized band, a faction of the party 
already in possession, its object was the ¢ apture of the plac es. The 
bill became a law, and its promoters who had for weeks constituted 
the “third house” of the general assembly gave a dinner in celebra 


tion, and then as members of boards, superintendents, stewards, and 


so on, went into enjoyment of the captured spoil, 
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Some four years later, it fell to me to assist in an investigation of 
the State Hospital for the Insane at Indianapolis, made by a house 
committee of the general assembly. ‘The investigation occupied 
three weeks. 

This hospital was beautifully situated, with male and female de 
partments in great separate buildings standing in ample and shady 
grounds. Its board had the disposal of about $300,000 a year. 
Yet in this modern environment, with ample funds which made pos 


sible the application of the most humane and enlightened principles 


of the nineteenth century, the place was honeycombed with media 
val notions and _ practices,—- unsympathetic, cruel, barbarous, and 
corrupt. Every employee, the doctor, the ward attendant, the clerk, 
the carpenter, the washerwoman, must not only bear the party stamp, 
but must be of the faction which had captured the hospital; and so 
fierce was the demand for a share, that in the 350 places we found 
there had been 648 changes in four years. Along the same line 
the contracts for supplies, with few exceptions, had been let to those 
who had helped in the capture or who had obtained some later hold 
upon the board. As might have been expected, we found an untold 
amount of misery inflicted upon the thousand helpless inmates by 
this aggregation of inexperience and knavery. Not one of the em 
ployees had an incentive to do well, for the place was not secured 
by merit nor held by efficiency. Physical force, not infrequently 
assisted by blows, sometimes with the club, was the quick resort of 
inexperience and inefficiency, and, in cases, was carried to extreme 
cruelty. Contracts were made and prices were paid for the best 
articles: yet, through the steward’s office there was an endless pro- 
cession of supplies foreign to the contracts,— decayed meats, de- 
cayed butter, decayed vegetables, hogs infected with cholera, shelf- 
worn goods, and so on. The whirlwind had been thoroughly reaped. 

This hospital was a full development. Perhaps nowhere in the 
country among hospitals does such a case exist to-day; but it is not 
certain that there may not be one to-morrow. This was a natural 
and legitimate outcome of the spoils system, a system which is 
never asleep and whose restless and unscrupulous activity has given 
of late years an increasing number of full fruitions. ‘There was this 
hospital. There is Tammany Hall, which robbed and blackmailed 
the people of New York. There is the State of New York, where 
no law can be passed without the consent of Platt. There is Penn- 
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sylvania, in which free government has reached a like suspended 
condition under Quay. There is Senator Murphy's city of ‘Troy, 
which classes Bat Shea among the saints. And wherever good gov 

ernment has been laid waste, the cause is always the same, — favor 

itism moved by a thousand motives, the spoils system with its one 
doctrine that every item of public transactions is to be given a twist 
for personal or party benefit, and practised in so many governmental 
functions ; that every rising generation imbibes the idea that public 
business is not as private business; that it does not call for the 
same abstention from deceit and peculation, but that everything is 
fair in politics, 

Now, it is not only true in experience, but it is true as an axiom, 
that the presence of favoritism in the conduct of any public business 
is detrimental. ‘There is no human nature the world knows of which 
can stand the test of its exercise, or which can stand the test of 
the opportunity of its exercise. ‘There is no public institution in 
whose management favoritism is an element in which progress is not 
retarded or is at a stand-still, and which is not in danger of a devel 
opment as rank and unhappy as the Indiana hospital I have de 
scribed. Now, if one says that he is an exception or that his board 
is an exception, that they have the power but they resist the tempta 
tion, I shall not dispute the statement, but I shall doubt their knowl 
edge of themselves, and I shall answer that if they have this almost 
unknown virtue their successors in office will not have it. We find 
every grade of favoritism, but still it is favoritism. Where ordinary 
favoritism exists, the condition is not creditable but the public is 
used to it. At any moment, however, the developing power of a 
boss may send any institution so far down that the cry of misery be 
comes loud enough to be heard, and then the Commonwealth feels 
its shame and disgrace. 

I do not wish, however, to contine myself to extreme dangers. 
Take the average State institutions, benevolent, penal or reforma 
tory, and they do not fix the attention at all, or they fix it because 
of things which are disagreeable. ‘The impression made is of com 
monplaceness, of mediocrity, of powerlessness to advance. 

We are always in hopeless waiting either for the new set just in to 
become skilled, or for some turn which will get rid of the old set of 
incapable and worthless favorites. 


If you visit a prison you find the employees working in narrow 
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lines. From lack of disposition or capability there is not enough 


of the play of honest human nature upon dishonest human nature 
to make it better. If you ask a warden who has been some time 
in place, and has become interested in his work, if there is no way 
to give natural manhood a better chance, he will tell you privately 
that the insuperable obstacle is lack of permanency in place and 
the foisting upon him of employees by one pull or another. He can 
keep the prisoners within the walls, he can keep them in order, and 
he can keep the cost of maintenance within a proper figure; but to 
carry out extensively a system based upon the possibility that the 
prisoner can be made better is impossible under the present method 
of employment. If you get into his confidence, he lays before you 
the full action of this method with its aggregation of pulls,— the 
party pull, which is the blanket mortgage over all, the party-faction 
pull, the church pull, the lodge pull, the family pull, and so on. 

I am not a specialist, but I do not need to be told that the best 
treatment of prisoners can be had only through employees of intel 
ligence determined by test, of fitness determined by trial, of expe 
rience obtained by long service, the tenure depending solely upon 
faithfulness and efficiency. I know that still more is this true of 
physicians and attendants in care of the insane, or teachers of the deaf 
and dumb and the blind. The time has passed for arguments with 
those who say that equally suitable or better employees are those 
who get their places at the arbitrary discretion of the authority 
which is “responsible” for the particular institution, but who get 
them, in fact, primarily, one because he is a relative of a member 
of the board, one to pay a legislator for his vote, one because a 
prominent politician requests it, one because the governor is build 
ing up a machine, and so on through the endless list of pulls. Such 
a contention says that there is nothing in the treatment of prisoners 
but to keep them within the four walls, in silence, in stripes, and 
walking in the lockstep; there is nothing, in the care of the insane, 
but to keep a mad-house, to prevent escapes and the infliction of 
bodily harm, and keep down the cost of maintenance. 

The country is familiar with the Indian Rights Association, of 
which Mr. Herbert Welsh has so long been the secretary. Its object 
has been not only to prevent the Indians from being plundered and 
murdered, but to raise them to the level of self-supporting civilized 
people. The object was entirely feasible. The process was the 
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practice of common honesty in dealing, and by industrial and com 
mon education. ‘The men and women united in this association 
for vears spent large sums of money, and, wherever there was a lull 
in political activity, made noticeable progress. Intermittently, but 
inevitably, came the swoop of the spoiler, and, at his demand, ex 
perienced agents, trained teachers, and faithful employees of all 
kinds, were swept out, and their places taken by those who had 
* whooped ‘er up” in the last campaign. For years, from the sub 
jects discussed at their conference, the association did not appear 
to realize the fundamental difhculty. Finally Mr. Welsh rose to the 
situation, and, declaring that the good accomplished would be de 
stroyed as fast as accomplished while the spoils system existed, he 
took his place in the front rank of the National Civil Service Reform 
League, and helped carry its cause on to the great victory which 
has been won, ‘The spoils system has been destroyed in the Indian 
service. Having a clean instrument to work with, in a civil service 
where tenure depends solely upon faithfulness and _ efficiency, the 
way is clear to solve unhampered the great problems of Indian 
civilization, 

A great wave of municipal reform is sweeping over the country. 
it has had the happy result of enlisting thousands of men who never 
before entered a reform movement. So far, unless its recent meet 
ing was an exception, its league has laid its stress upon higher 
individual citizenship as the solution of the colossal difficulties pre 
sented by municipal government, ‘The advance of that reform has 
been in the line of modern charters. ‘The man who drew such a 
charter, adopted by one of the finest cities in the West, told me 
that he knew nothing about civil service reform. While these 
charters are an improvement, municipal reform will not be accom 
plished under them, nor will it be accomplished at all while any 
appointing officer may fill the places of policemen and firemen upon 
the pull system, or while the street gang may be made an almshouse 
where the local bosses quarter their followers, It is true that public 
morals are debauched, that individual citizenship is at a low grade 
and that it must be elevated; and that is the final object of all 
reform; but, leaving the power of appointment by favoritism un 
touched, if we wait for municipal reform until this elevation takes 


place, and the good citizens go to the primaries and there ‘ontend 


_~ 


with and overthrow the bosses, it will not come in our time. It is the 
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spoils system more than all other things combined which has de 
bauched public morals, and they will remain debauched while that 
system exists. 

And so it is with State, charitable and correctional institutions. — | 
have looked over some years of the proceedings of this Conference, 
and have noted the wide range of the subjects discussed, and the 
reports of progress in matters of charities and correction in the 
various States. I do not wish to minimize the great good which 
has been accomplished, and the great influence which those interested 
in subjects germane to this association have had in causing an ad- 
vance of public opinion; but it seems to me that in the failure to 
deal with the subject of the service in these institutions, — the effects 
of the various causes which lead to appointment, retention, or removal, 

there is a fundamental failure to grapple with an obstacle which 
blocks your further progress. The processes of charities and corre: 
tions have been made ripe by these discussions for the widest and 
most beneficent development. What can be accomplished amounts 
to a revolution. Why is it so hard to make headway? I take the 
case of the Michigan City prison. It had a warden who had obtained 
his place by political influence. He was, however, an honest and 
capable man, and had become interested in his work. ‘The prison 
was loaded with appointees made at the dictation of various pulls ; 
but in the course of four years the warden had brought them into 
some sort of order and discipline, and both himself and most of them 
had reached the point where they might be said to have obtained, at 
the expense of the State, an elementary knowledge, and some years 
of experience in the treatment of prisoners. ‘The warden particularly 
was at the point where he might be expected to become a most use 
ful man to the commonwealth ; but at that point there was a party 
revolution in the general assembly. Adequate legislation was put 
through providing for the election of a new board, which took the 
right view of the tariff question ; and this board at once put into that 
prison, from the warden down, men whose views on the tariff were 
also sound, —allowing, however, within that limit, the widest latitude 
for pulls, the new warden being a member of the party State commit- 
tee. Let us grant that the new men are in themselves fair subjects 
for tutelage. In a few years they will have learned something at the 
expense of the State, but by that time it is more than likely that the ne 
cessities of the tariff or the currency will demand their dismissal. In 
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the mean time this Conference will go on meeting and will find this 
prison on the same plane it has been for years. It is true that in 
many States the party wheels do not turn backward and forward so 
frequently as in Indiana. I know that where a party remains many 
years in power the service becomes in a manner settled and efficient, 
as was the case in the railway mail service in 1885. But no party 
remains forever in power, even in Pennsylvania ; and there is, there 
fore, the standing menace that at any time the improvement of years 
may be destroyed. 

Wherever the germs of the spoils system are, there is constant 
danger of a ruinous development at the hands of politics. ‘That 
system exists in general to-day, and the ideas which this Conference 
advocates and hopes to see adopted will not take permanent root 
until the methods of management are changed. I may be contra 
dicted but I shall remain in the confidence of foreordination that 
while that system lasts the institutions concerned will be found on 
the crude lines where they are. | shall also remain in an equally 
firm but more serene confidence that the system is doomed, 

Within this generation two fundamental improvements have been 
made in civil administration: one is the merit system where public 
employment and promotion are granted upon impartial tests to those 
whom the competition open to all has determined best fitted. In 
unskilled employment the labor service system of registration has 
barred out politics and all kinds of favoritism in that department. 
These two systems are now on their conquering way against the 
combined power of party machines; against every kind of treachery, 
against ridicule, and denunciation they have pursued their irresisti 
ble march until the voice of the opponent is dumb. Eighty five 
thousand places in the Federal service have been wrenched from 
the spoiler, and already in States and cities the forward move 
ment has begun. There is no question as to the result. The 
heathen may rage again, and may again imagine a multitude of vain 
things, but politics and favoritism are to go out of the management 
of State institutions. Even party machines cannot resist the inevi 
table. These institutions will be filled with employees beholden to 
nothing but their own merit for appointment, and need look to 
nothing but faithfulness and efficiency for tenure. [I do not claim 


that the introduction of any scheme of appointment, however good, 
will of itself clear public life of its dishonesty and inefficiency. The 
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State of New York has for a number of years had a civil service 


law and has lately incorporated the principle into its constitution; 
yet Platt’s legislature has just passed, and Platt’s governor has just 
signed a bill vacating the boards of eleven State hospitals, places 
filled for years by men and women serving disinterestedly and con- 


scientiously without pay. New York City has for the same time had 
a civil service law, yet ‘Tammany ran riot in every form. But what 
is it that is wresting from Platt step by step the spoils upon which 
his political life depends? It is the civil service amendment backed 
up by the power of the courts. What is it that enables Theodore 
Roosevelt and Colonel Waring to build up the police and street de 
partments of New York until their improvement attracts the atten- 
tion of the whole country? It is the civil service law and rules ; and 
by these and these alone will Tammany Hall and Platt finally be 
broken. The high civilization which this Conference advocates wil! 
under such a system have a clean instrument to do its work. Its 
ideas will not be inculcated one year to be uprooted the next; but 
in the grasp of those who believe in them and who desire to work 
them out, their benefits will increase from year to year and from 
generation to generation. 


XV. 


Hocial problems. 


“NATURE versus NURTURE” IN THE MAKING 
OF SOCIAL CAREERS. 


BY CHARLES H. COOLEY, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN, 


One who, like myself, has learned a great deal from the works 
of Mr. Galton will recall how fond he is of speaking of the case of 
‘Nature versus Nurture,” intending by this alliterative phrase to set 
forth concisely the problem of the relative influence of heredity and 
environment in the making of social careers. As this expression 
has been taken up by other anthropologists, and seems moreover to 
embody the popular conception of the matter, it makes a good 
starting-point for some observations which I propose to offer. 

It is the old question, so often discussed in debating societies, as 
to whether the man makes the circumstances or the circumstances 
make the man; and, like that question, is in its very form somewhat 
misleading. All such statements give the impression that the nature 
a man has at birth and the circumstances that act upon him after- 
ward are separable forces, each of which impels him in a definite 
direction. If they agree, all goes smoothly, but if more or less at 
variance, they contend for mastery like the Greeks and ‘Trojans over 
the body of Patroclus. 

I would not say that this conception is altogether false ; but it is 
inadequate, and often leads to confused and contradictory notions 
about the relation of society to the individual. To show where the 
inadequacy lies I will suggest another comparison, which is, in some 
respects, much nearer the truth. A man’s nature is like a seed, and 
his circumstances like the soil and climate in which the seed germi- 
nates and grows: the coworking of the two is indispensable to every 


vital process whatever, and they are so different in their functions 
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that they cannot without inaccuracy be said to be in opposition. It 
would be absurd to ask whether the soil or the seed predominates in 
the formation of the tree. Each predominates in its province, and 
where there is growth they are working not in opposition but in har 
mony. No soil can make an apple-seed produce an oak-tree, but 
neither can any seed produce wood or fruit except as it gets ma- 
terials and energy from the earth and the sun. There are some 
cases in which we may say, speaking rather loosely, that there is an 
opposition between the seed and the soil,—as for example when a 
tree of a tall species, like the elm, is growing in poor ground, and the 
question is whether it will attain a given height. It would seem 
that the tree strove upward while the soil held it back; but this 
is clearly a figurative and undiscriminating manner of speech which 
will not bear close examination. It is quite the same, I think, 
with the notion of an opposition between the individual and _ his 
environment; there is often a certain truth in it, but at the same 
time so much inaccuracy and vagueness as to make it little suit- 
able for scientific analysis. 

The point is that a social career is not the sum or resultant 
of two forces similar in kind but more or less opposite in direction ; 
it comes by the intimate union and co-operation of forces unlike 
in kind and hence not comparable in direction or magnitude. 
So soon as a child is born, the nature he brings with him begins 
to unite with the world into which he comes to form an indivisible 
product; that is to say, a character and a career. The union of 
nature and nurture is not one of addition or mixture, but of growth, 
whereby the elements are altogether transformed into a new organic 
whole. One’s nature acts selectively upon the environment, as- 
similating materials proper to itself; while at the same time the 
environment moulds the nature, and habits are formed which make 
the individual independent, in some degree, of changes in either. 

To show how imperfectly the conception, “ Nature versus Nurture,” 
corresponds to fact, suppose I take by way of illustration a certain 
class of natural faculties and inquire what their relation is to the 
environment. ‘The class I mean may be described as the imitative, 
emulative, and sympathetic faculties,—-the higher manifestations 
of what Professor Giddings has named the “ consciousness of kind.” 
These are the distinctive and peculiar attributes of a social being, 
and have for their function the binding of men together into a 
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unified, communicative and co-operative life. ‘Through them the 
social whole prevails over the separative tendencies of the in- 
dividual, and social institutions and progress become possible. 

It is the nature of these faculties to conform the conduct and 
opinions of the individual to the standards of the society in which 
he lives, without any reference whatever to the absolute ethical 
value of those standards. They make neither for good nor for 
bad, but for likeness. ‘They are the root of fashion, of public opinion, 
of all working morality. 

We none of us realize the degree in which we are dominated by 
these forces. Conformity is like the air; we do not mark it, for the 
very reason that it is always present. Whatever is general is as 
sumed to be natural, and only when it is gone do we perceive 
that we can get along without it. ‘To think out an_ indepen 
dent system of conduct is something that not even the most 
active mind can altogether accomplish, and men in general make 
no attempt at such a thing. ‘They accept the moral standards 
of the persons they look up to,— their parents, perhaps, or 
the leaders of their profession, and do not take seriously any 
notions that conflict with those they find so accredited. Men are 
profoundly moral, but their morality is not that of Sunday-schools. 
It rather follows the original sense of the word “moral” and em 
bodies that which is customary among the people with whom they 
feel most sympathy. 

We see in the case of these elements of man’s natural outfit how 
misleading it is to think of nature and nurture as independent forces 
alike in kind. Rather may we say that a child — to improve a little 
upon my first comparison — is like a vine, whose nature is to grow, 
but to grow not in any predetermined direction, as east or west, up 
or down, but along whatever support it finds within reach. We have 
emulation by nature, but the direction in which emulation will lead 
us depends entirely upon the ideals suggested to us by our social 
experience. ‘The well-nurtured boy emulates his own father and 
George Washington ; but the child of a criminal, for precisely similar 
reasons, emulates /zs father and Blinkey Morgan, or some other 
illustrious rascal* “It is not necessary to suppose any organic 
difference between the two. ‘The very faculties that serve to elevate 


and ennoble a child who lives among good associations may make a 


* See ‘‘ Children of the Road,”’ by Josiah Flynt: Atlantic Monthly, January, 1896. 
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criminal of one who lives among bad ones. We rise or fall with 
equal facility through our associative instincts. 


I remarked a moment ago that the organism acts selectively upon 


the environment, assimilating materials proper to itself. It may seem 
to follow that one does, after all, select the objects of his imitation 
and emulation, and that in this way the individual nature determines 
its own destiny as moral or criminal. But this is true only with 
many conditions and limitations. Some of us are much freer than 
others, and some periods of life afford more freedom than other 
periods ¢’ but no man at any time has anything like unrestricted 
freedom in the choice of the influences that control his life. — In child 
hood or infancy he has it not, because then everything is chosen for 
him and he has no outlook beyond the family and the adjacent 
street. We have in the colleges what are called “ elective’’ and 
“required ’”’ courses. ‘The former are for the more mature students ; 
they can study pretty much what they please; but the freshmen 
have their work cut out for them. So in life the freshman work is 
required, and its character depends altogether upon the institution 
one happens to be in. The child admires what others seem to 
admire, like those children around Hull House whose vision of 
glory, according to Miss Addams, finds embodiment in the local 
candidate for alderman. And then, as one grows up and, if all 
goes well, begins to have a wider outlook and to draw upon history 
and a large experience for his notions of conduct, he finds that 
his flexibility is not what it was and that habit gives a momentum to 
his career which makes a sharp turn impossible. 

I say “if all goes well’’; but with a large class of persons in this 
country, and one still larger in other countries, all does not go well. 
The wide outlook and the chance for choice depend upon knowledge, 
upon a trained intelligence and will, upon a sound and well-grown 
body. Where there is illiteracy, where there is neglect and under- 
feeding, where there is stunting toil put upon children, there are 
the unfree, there are those who can never be free. A real freedom 
cannot exist until the individual is born into a world where there is 
opportunity for the development of his highest faculties through 
access to all the necessary influences. ‘There are many children now 
growing up who are no more free to choose a moral career than an 
American baby is free to speak the Chinese language. 

There is no doubt, | think, that the writing of Lombroso and 
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others who have busied themselves with the physiological relations 
of crime, especially the studies of heredity like Dugdale’s “ Tukes,”’ 
have left upon many the impression that crime, in the light of the 
latest researches, is to be looked upon as altogether an organic defect 
of the individual. Our minds like the tangible, and are always 
inclined to believe in a material cause, if any can be suggested, 
Accordingly, as soon as you show that crime is, to a considerable 
extent, associated with physical peculiarities, it seems unquestionable 
to many that those peculiarities are the sufficient and only cause of 
the crime. 

On the other hand, there is a large and fairly trustworthy body of 
evidence that seems to make just the other way. I have in mind 
particularly that afforded by our schools for dependent children, 
juvenile reformatories, and institutions, on the plan of Elmira, for 
first offenders of maturer age. Dependent children must often, if 
not usually, spring from what would commonly be looked upon as a 
degenerate stock; yet the experience of institutions like that at 
Coldwater, Mick., shows that there are very few of them that cannot 
be made useful citizens by rational treatment. ‘The juvenile reform 
atories claim surprising percentages of success,—-and | know of no 
reason to suppose that these claims are greatly exaggerated, while 
the experience of Elmira indicates that the period within which 
reform is possible, the plastic period, lasts longer than even the 
hopeful might have supposed. All this suggests very strongly that 
the criminal class ts largely the result of society’s bad workmanship 
upon fairly good material, 

Indeed, it is only to the superficial student that the researches of 
criminal anthropology will seem to contradict this conclusion, <A 
close study of Zhe Jukes, for example, will show that the author 
imputes much less to heredity than might appear from a glance at 
his tables. ‘ Contrived crime,” he says, “is an index of capacity, 
and, wherever capacity is found, there environment is most eflective 
in producing modifications of career.”’ * 

The difficulty comes from trying to think of heredity and environ 
ment as independent causes, from failing to perceive that, like male 
and female, each is sterile without the other. In studies of crimi 
nality or pauperism one sometimes sees such a percentage ascribed 


to heredity and such another to bad influences. But, strictly speak 
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ing, it would be as rational to inquire how many persons are children 
of their fathers, and how many of their mothers. ‘These percentages 
may always be regarded with a justifiable suspicion, 

After all, however, one must admit that there is some practical 
interest in even a crude and conjectural division between the personal 
and social factors of a criminal career. I therefore venture the fo! 
lowing observations upon the matter. 


No one will deny, | suppose, that there is now and then a child 
born having from the first such weakness of intellect and sensibility, 


such violence and distortion of certain passions, that no environment 
short of physical constraint can prevent the commission of crime. 
But it does not appear that the instinctive criminal of this pro 
nounced type is common, or that he is the most dangerous of his 
kind. He seems to be of low intelligence, easily detected, and so 
repulsive in character and appearance that he is not so likely to 
become the object of admiration and emulation as are more accom 
plished villains. 

Above these there is a far larger class of persons having various 
degrees and kinds of abnormality that make them peculiarly liable 
to fall into crime. ‘This class produces many criminals, but it 
also produces many men of useful energy and some of genius. 
Whatever recklessness and indiscrimination may justly be attributed 
to Lombroso and his school, they have, nevertheless, shown the fre- 
quent association of genius with an abnormal organization. 

But I have never seen any satisfactory evidence that more than a 
small proportion of the men who commit crime belong to either of 
these classes. With the greater part abnormality appears to be 
social, not organic, and could therefore have been prevented by a 
good environment. This, of course, must not be identified with 
comfort, respectable parentage, education, or any fixed set of circum 
stances. It is something that varies with the character of the indi 
vidual, though a sound home-life is an element almost indispensable 
to it. It calls for a nurture which, beginning with discipline and 
training carefully adapted to the individual child, gradually permits 
and encourages the development of free choice and self-control, while 
supplying at the same time the best and amplest material for imita- 
tion and emulation. A just admixture of difficulty and conflict is 
quite indispensable, and the most sedulous training is usually far 
from the best. 
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Of course [| do not now propose to go into the question of specitic 
reforms. ‘The conclusions that follow from what | have said, are, in 
the main, such as have been reached by those most actively engaged 
in practical enterprises. We need to work for the organic improve 
ment of the race by arrangements that will make for the survival of 
the best. ‘The fittest must always survive ; but the standard of fit 
ness is largely in our control. Any one familiar with poor-relief or 
its literature, can point out a dozen places where this may be hope 
fully begun. At the same time we must work upon the prevention 
of crime by the reform of social conditions. And, finally, when an 
individual actually enters upon a criminal career, let us try to cateh 
him at a tender age, and subject him to a rational social dis¢ ipline, 
such as is already successful in enough cases to show that it might 
be greatly extended. 
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THE PROGRESS OF PRISON REFORM. 


BY WARREN F, SPALDING, 


SECRETARY OF TILE MASSACHUSETTS PRISON ASSOCIATION, 


The popular thought regarding prison reform illustrates the per 


manence of first impressions. ‘There was a time when the main 
purpose of prison reformers was to improve the condition of  pris- 
oners. ‘Their demand was for better buildings, better food, better 
clothing, better sanitation. This demand has been met, and _ the 
prison reformer long ago turned his attention from the improvement 
of the condition of the prison to the improvement of the prisone1 
himself. But the prevailing impression regarding prison reform is 
that it is a movement to make the prisoner's lot more easy and his 
punishment less severe, 

Nothing can be farther from the truth. The aim of prison re 
form is not to better the condition of the prisoner, but to make 
the prisoner better. Its criticism of the existing system of dealing 
with violators of the law is that it does not secure the highest end 
of all such treatment,— their restoration to conditions which will 
make them less liable to commit’ crime again. 

One of the fundamental things in modern prison reform is the 
establishment of the proposition that the violator of the law shall be 
considered as a criminal and not merely as a prisoner. — If he is con 
sidered merely as a prisoner, his physical well-being and comfort will 
take a prominent place. But if he is considered as a criminal, his 
imprisonment becomes at once only a part of his treatment by the 
State. The other parts must cover the period before his arrest and 
conviction, and the period after his incarceration. 

When the violator of the law is viewed as a prisoner, his imprison- 
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ment becomes an end, the “satisfying of justice.’ When he is 
viewed as a criminal, his imprisonment is seen to be a means and 
not an end. Phe end will be the extinguishment of his criminality, 


and the entire system will be constructed to secure that end 


his will lead first of all to treating each law-breaker as an individ 


ual. Prisoners can be treated in masses by machinery and rule, 
each like every other. But each criminal should be dealt with as it 
there were no other, In dealing with prisoners we ask regarding 
each, * What did he do?” In dealing with the criminal we learn to 
ask at every point, **Whatis he?” We are certain that there are 
defects in him. ‘They may be in the mental, moral, physical ot 


spiritual nature, and they must be discovered before they can be 
corrected. His crime may have some value in searching for the de 
fect; but it may give very little light, and the weight to be given to 
it varies in every case. He may be much better or much worse than 
his deed. 

Phe first error of the prevailing system of dealing with the law 
breaker is the assumption that he must be putin prison, ‘This as 
sumption never had any rational foundation, ‘There is nothing in 
the nature or operation of mere imprisonment which fits it to do 
what is generally expected of it. It is said that ‘it will give a man 
time to think.”” This would be of advantage for a thinking man ; 
but imprisonment rarely makes an unthinking man think, and most 
criminals are unthinking. 

it is supposed to deter men and has some value for this purpose 


but in Massachusetts nearly one-half of all the persons committed 


to the county prisons have been there before, and 20 per cent, of 
these have served from five to fifty sentences. ‘The deterrent eftect 
is greatly over-estimated. Possible imprisonment may deter a man 
who has never been locked up \ctual imprisonment rarely dete 
from the commission of a second offence Human beings adjust 


themselves to their conditions so casily that they have little fear of 
anything which they have once experienced 

The first reform in the system of dealing with criminals is. the 
adoption of some substitute for imprisonment for a considerabl 
proportion of the cases. At the present time in most States the 
only alternatives are release without restraint and imprisonment 
The former is far too common. ‘* Leniency”’ and ‘“merey” have 


their place in dealing with criminals, but there is no justification for 
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the release of law-breakers without restraint. Massachusetts pro- 
vides for a middle course between such release and imprisonment; 
namely, release upon probation under the supervision of officers 
paid, as agents of the court, to look after those who are in their 
charge. The court bids them “go and sin no more,” and requires 
its officers to see that they do so. The continuance of the proba- 
tioner’s liberty depends upon the use he makes of it. This is not 
“leniency,” it is not “mercy.” It is a practical, business-like 
method of dealing with the criminal. The probation officer is his 
custodian as much as a warden would be, and the impending im- 
prisonment is more salutary and more restraining than actual con- 
finement, in most cases. 

But there must be imprisonment in many cases. How shall the 
decision be made? 


The usual method is to make it upon the testimony given regard- 
ing the offence. This is specially true regarding misdemeanants. 
The Municipal Court in large cities has become a machine. ‘ The 
mill” is an appropriate name for it. The imposition of fines for 
petty offences makes it easy to do machine work. Taking away a 


man’s liberty involves serious responsibility, but the imposition of a 
fine seems a trifling matter, and twenty to fifty cases are put through 
“the mill” in an hour when business is pressing. After the fines 
have been imposed there comes a separation of the convicts. The 
man who can pay his fine goes free; the man who cannot is im- 
prisoned. If he has $5 he is released; if he has only $4.99 he goes 
to prison, not for his offence, but for his lack of a cent. His offence 
would have been condoned for money a score of times in many cases. 
This is all wrong, If a man ought to be imprisoned for his offence, 
ability to pay a fine should not save him. If he is imprisoned it 
should be for his crime, and not for his poverty. The abolition of 
the fine as an alternative for imprisonment is a much needed reform. 

The intelligent reformer urges the abolition of short sentences. 
When probation will not suffice, imprisonment should be for a term 
long enough to make it possible to do something with the offender. 
The absurdity of expecting to do anything in a month or two should 
be apparent ; yet a very large proportion of the prisoners serve only a 
month, many of them less. Many of them merely get into condition 
for new dissipation, and return at once to their former ways. Cumu- 
lative sentences are better than simple ones, but the necessity for 
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alleging and proving previous convictions makes it difficult to secure 
them. The Massachusetts law avoids this difficulty. It authorizes a 
maximum sentence of a year for a “ simple drunk,” and as there is no 
minimum the court has a wide discretion. 

Previous convictions are proved when the question of sentence 
arises, and the probation officer furnishes the complete record, so 
that the court may know whether to send one away for a day, a 
month, or a year. Under this system habitual misdemeanants rarely 
escape. There is more danger to the community from the careless 
and unintelligent treatment of misdemeanants than from any other 
cause ; yet it is almost impossible to secure consideration for this re- 
form, though misdemeanants constitute the bulk of the prison popu- 
lation, and take the largest part of the time and efforts of the police 
and the courts. Nowhere else are the indeterminate sentence and 
reformatory treatment so much needed as in dealing with misdemean- 
ants. 

The abolition of county and municipal prisons is another needed 
reform. Many reformatories have been established, but most of the 
prisoners are still in municipal and county prisons, where there is no 
classification ; young and old, occasional and habitual offenders are 
herded together without any effort to secure reformation. This can 
never be changed until the State takes the county and municipal 
prisons into its own control, pays the expenses and manages them, as 
it does the State penitentiaries. The county holds no such relation 
to crime as to warrant the State in putting the control of prisons and 
prisoners into the hands of county officials. Crime is against the 
State, not against the county or city. 

County and municipal management prevent uniformity of treat- 
ment. ‘There are as many systems as there are prisons. State con- 
trol will make it possible to classify prisons and prisoners. ‘There 
are usually prisons enough, if they could be under one management. 
Those selected for the younger men with long terms should become 
reformatories, with the indeterminate sentence and modern methods 
of treatment. 

The penitentiaries still await the work of the prison reformer. 
The definite sentence still prevails, as a rule, and it underlies almost 
all that is evil in the present system. It connects the punishment 
with the crime, rather than with the criminal. It deals with his past 
and not with his future. ‘The judge does not ask, ‘When will he 
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cease to be a criminal?”’ but, “When shall he cease to be a prisoner?” 


It pays no attention to the welfare of the community after the expi 


ration of a fixed date, but allows the worst man in the prison to be 
turned loose when that date is reached, regardless of his character. 

The definite sentence has the worst possible influence upon the 
criminal. It makes no appeal whatever to him to change his charac 
ter, for he knows that he will be discharged without changing it. He 
looks upon his punishment as “inflicted” upon him for something 
done in the past, and which must be endured, no matter how sincerely 
he repents, or how thoroughly he reforms. When he comes out he 
considers the account settled. The State has completed the process 
of “getting square” with him, and he can go on in the old way, 
more skilful for his contact with experienced men, and confident that 
he has learned from his previous failure how not to get caught. 

This theory of the purpose of imprisonment, which underlies the 
definite sentence, affects the entire penitentiary system. ‘The warden 
is first of all the custodian of the prisoner; he must keep him from 
running away. He is also the purveyor and employer. He is the 
manager, maintaining peace and good order. Men adjust themselves 
to these conditions. ‘They consider themselves merely prisoners, 
men deprived of liberty for atime. They accept food, clothing, and 
shelter as things which belong to them. They remain in custody 
because they must; they obey because it pays. They make no effort, 
because nothing depends upon effort. They have no ambition, be 
cause there is no incentive to ambition. They become dependent 
and helpless, because everything is done for them. They go out at 
the end of their terms incapacitated by a manner of life which has 
required neither struggle nor forethought, and easily succumb to 
temptations which they have not acquired power to resist, or become 
dependent upon friends or charity. 

They have ceased to be prisoners, but so far as the criminality 
which resulted in their imprisonment was a matter of character, they 
have not ceased to be criminals. In many cases the criminality was 
not a part of the character, and the first offence becomes the last; 
but the man who is a criminal at heart is rarely changed under the 
penitentiary system. 

The only remedy is the indeterminate sentence and the change of 
system which it involves. The man is sent to prison because he is 
unfit to be at large. The crime which he has committed justifies 
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the court in depriving him of his liberty, but as the court cannot tell 
when he will be fit to be at liberty again, it does not fix the date of 
his discharge, but leaves it to be fixed by those who can judge when 
he has ceased to be a criminal. As soon as he reaches the prison 
he becomes conscious of an appeal to change his character, for he 
cannot be discharged until he changes it. He is not enduring a 
punishment ‘inflicted’? upon him; the State is not “ getting square ”’ 
with him; he is not paying a debt. He is merely detained until he 
is fit to be at liberty. He has little to do with the past, but every 
thing to do with the future, for the length of his term does not de 
pend upon what he has done, but upon what he shall do. He will 
cease to be a prisoner when it is believed that he has ceased to be a 
criminal, and not before. 

The warden assumes a new relation. He is still custodian, pur- 
veyor, employer, disciplinarian, but not in a way which creates 
antagonism, He and the prisoner are working for a common end, 
the extinguishing of criminality in the prisoner. When that is ac 
complished, he will be released. ‘This compels effort, but the com 
pulsion is from within the prisoner, not from without. It incites his 
ambition by an appeal to one of the strongest of all motives, the 
love of liberty. It fosters independence and self-reliance by making 
everything depend on his effort (for nothing should ever be done for 
a prisoner which he can do for himself). It cultivates forethought 


and foresight, and makes struggle less irksome by attaching a reward 


to it. Prison discipline thus ceases to be a restraining force, and 
becomes an impelling one. The prison officer is not a repressor; he 


is rather an inspirer. His aim is to extinguish criminality by the 
development of better qualities; and with this purpose, labor, disci 
pline, industrial training, education, physical culture, religious ser 
vices will all be contrived and administered with this end in view. 
The State will use the term of imprisonment as an opportunity for 
making the prisoner fit for liberty. 

rhe post-penitentiary period will also be changed. Now the 
months which follow the end of the sentence are full of peril to the 
prisoner and the community. He comes out with little ambition, 
Months or years of dependence have made him shiftless, indifferent, 
and incapable, and he easily lapses into pauperism or crime, When 


he comes from a penitentiary, under the indeterminate sentence, he 


is released, but not discharged. He has ceased for a time to be a 


a i 
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prisoner. He must prove that he has ceased to be a criminal. His 
life of self-restraint and self-control within the prison has fitted him 


for the needed effort. He is more ambitious, more capable, and 
more hopeful than under the other system. 


All will not succeed,— some will remain criminals; but the post 


penitentiary period is much more likely to be passed properly by on 
released upon probation from an indeterminate sentence than by 
one fully discharged from a definite sentence. 

The advantages of the new system of dealing with law-breakers 
are clear. Its merits have been proved. Why, then, has it been so 
difficult to secure its general adoption? ‘The conservatism of |a\ 
makers accounts for a large part of the delay. ‘The conservatism ot 
the legal profession is another obstacle. In every other profession 
a new method is welcomed; but in the law there is always hesitation 
about its adoption. 

There is also a feeling that those who propose new methods of 
dealing with crime are sentimental, and therefore impracticable. 
This is rarely true. Sentimentalism about criminals grows out oi 
ignorance. ‘Those who study crime and understand criminals are 
never found in the ranks of advocates of leniency to the worst of 
men. They protest against a system which makes no attempt to 
change the character of the criminal in prison, and which permits 
his release while he is unchanged. They demand careful classifica 
tion and the separation of beginners in crime from hardened offend 
ers. In fact, intelligent prison reform can hardly be classed as one 
of the philanthropies, though many prison reformers have philan 
thropic feelings. 

It is the work of hard-headed, practical business men, and should 
find its first response among them; for the old methods are un- 
business-like. They have no foundation in common sense, and the) 
are wasteful in the extreme of the money of the tax-payer. 

The ignorance of the people is another obstacle. They know 
little of the volume, cost, or character of crime, and therefore are 
indifferent about it. 

There must be in every State—there should be in every large 
community — some organization which should familiarize itself with 
modern methods, disseminate information, and promote progressiv: 
legislation. It should provide literature, especially for the clergy, 
who have exceptional opportunities for reaching the people. It 
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should secure the more general observance of prison Sunday, insist 
ing that every clergyman give at least one Sabbath a year to this 
subject. 

The Massachusetts Prison Association, working upon this plan, 
has rendered important service in the cause of prison reform. It 
has nothing whatever to do with prisons or prison administration, 
but it carefully studies prison questions, and, because of its intelli- 
gent advocacy of improved methods, has secured a very large amount 
of valuable legislation. 

Much ground has been gained for prison reform in recent years, 
but the great majority of our prisoners are still treated by methods 
which are far from the best. When the people understand what the 


prisons now are, what they may be, and what prison reform is, there 


will be more intelligent legislation, wiser administration, and better 
results. 
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Conference Sermon. 


CHARITY AND CHARACTER. 


BY FRANCIS G, PEABODY, 


PROFESSOR IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
“ For their sakes [ sanctify myself."—JOuN xvii. 19. 


It is often debated in our day whether Jesus Christ announced a 
definite social programme ; and many people are eagerly asking them 
selves: ‘How would Jesus Christ stand toward the grave social 
issues of the present time? Was he what we call an individualist, 
or was he what we call a socialist? What, according to him, is the 
philosophy of human society? How shall a disciple of Christ dis- 
cover his Master’s social doctrine? Is it possible to adjust the 
principle of the Christian gospel to the solemn problems and tragic 
needs of the industrial problem of to-day?” 

How variously and how confidently men are bringing their answers 


to these questions! Here, on the one hand, is the undisturbed be 


liever in the personal message of Christ, content to hear that great 
word of Jesus, the individualist: ‘“* What shall it profit a man if he 


gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” Here, on the other 
hand, is the passionate reformer, dreaming of a revolutionized world 
of social responsibility, and recalling that other great word: * He 
saveth others, Himself he cannot save.’ Here is the sanguine dis 
ciple who looks to convert the cruelties of modern trade to the law 
of Christ; and here, on the other hand, is the indignant agitato1 
who finds in all religion a waste of energy and of capital, and, as 
one such man has lately said, “ hates the very shadow which the 
spire of the village church casts upon the green.’ But in the 
midst of these eager, conflicting, bitter, modern voices, what a 
calm ensues when one turns from such hot debates to the great, 
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comprehensive affirmations of Jesus Christ! He does not argue, 
or demonstrate, or define, concerning either the life of God or the 
life of man. He comes, we say, to reveal the Fatherhood of God ; 
but in all his teaching there is no formal proof of such a doctrine. 
He just goes his own great way through life, assuming this rela 
tionship of the Father and the Son; and, precisely as any man in 
his habitual and unconstrained conversation discloses the inclina 
tions of his mind, so the prayer of Jesus, “Our Father,” and the 
parable of Jesus, “The Father had compassion on him,” and the 
incidental sayings of Jesus, “My Father worketh hitherto and | 


work,” disclose with perfect naturalness the habitual attitude of his 


soul. And in the same way Jesus Christ is not a system-maker con 
cerning the relations of human society. He does not come with a 
programme, or a panacea, or a mechanical device. ‘The men of his 


time tried to claim him for such dogmatic utterances, just as men of 
our time are trying to claim him. ‘ Master,” said a legacy-tax re 
former to him, “speak to my brother that he divide the inheritance 
with me’; and Jesus answers, ‘* Man, who made me a judge or a 
divider over you?” “Is it lawful to pay tribute to Cassar?” asked 
those who would claim him as a political revolutionist ; but he sim- 
ply refuses to be entangled by their talk and answers, * Your duty 
to Cawsar will be plain if you discern your duty to God.” 

And yet, out of such a mind, in habitual communion with eternal 
truths, there is sure to proceed a principle of human life in relation 
to society as naturally and as unmistakably as there flows his 
principle of Fatherhood in the life of God. These great concep 
tions which the learned modern world is so laboriously formulating, 

the social organism, the brotherhood of man, the interdepend 
ence of the weak and strong,— these are not dogmas wrought out 
by Jesus into a system; they are simply the elementary assumptions 
out of which his conversation and his conduct habitually spring. 
When on some sultry day a fresh afternoon breeze sweeps over 
some suffering city, and pallid faces brighten, and the pillows of 
the sick grow cool, and the work of the world lies easier on its 
shoulders,— that is not an achievement of a system maker, as 
though it were devised by some judicious weather-bureau supervis 
ing all; it is simply the movement of the compassionate life of 


God across the weary life of man. And yet it “makes over,” as 


we say, the human system, and revives the capacity to live and to 
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hope. So sweeps the breeze of Jesus over the weariness and hope- 


lessness of the world, not to systematize its life, but to revive its 
life; not to originate a doctrinal system, but to restore a vital sys 
tem; and many a perplexing problem and enfeebling disease of the 
modern social world is swept clean away by this tonic visitation of a 
new ideal. 

Was Jesus an individualist? Oh, yes! There never was so abso 
lute an emphasis laid on the imperishable and incalculable value of 
each human soul. ‘The worth of the individual, man or woman, free 
or slave, saint or sinner, gained a wholly new quality in the light of 
the Christian gospel. The shepherd goes out after the one sheep; 
the woman sweeps the house for the one piece of money; the first 
gift of Christianity to a world where the mass of human beings 
were the mere instrument of gain or pleasure for the few, was the 
appreciation of the unsuspected significance of each humblest 
human soul. The method of Jesus was individual. He saves men 
one at a time. His source of help was individual. “I am the 
way.” “Come unto me.” Shall we say then that Jesus was not 
a socialist? Oh, no! It is impossible to read his gospel without 
perceiving how throughout his ministry there always hovered before 
his mind the dream of a perfected and united human society in 
which the brotherhood of man was at last to be fulfilled. He 
called his social ideal the kingdom of God. It was the one 
thing to be desired. It was the hid treasure for which men were 
to dig; it was the pearl of price for which all else was to be sold. 
Every Christian prays for this coming of social peace and justice 
when he prays, “Thy kingdom come.” No modern agitator, 
dreaming of a time when all men shall live for the good of all, was 
ever more audacious or extravagant or Quixotic in his hope than this 
visionary Jesus, with his unconquerable hope of an earthly kingdom, 
of a living God. 

What, then, we ask ourselves, becomes of any consistent philoso- 
phy of society? Is Jesus now individualist and now socialist? Is 
Christ divided? Are his disciples left among paradoxes and con- 
tradictions? On the contrary. In the twofold teaching of the in- 
dividual and the social order lies the very essence of the Christian 
doctrine of society. Why is it that the individual is so absolutely 
precious? For its own sake? Oh, no! Taken by itself a human 
life cannot be regarded as a very important thing. It is, at the best, 
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but a momentary, fragmentary incident, a wave that leaps up into 
the light and then sinks back into the indistinguishable level of 


aA 
universal sea. 


But suppose that in the economy of God each glan¢ 
ing wave counts in the great tidal sweep which refreshes the world ; 
suppose each individual life is needed for the kingdom, and _ the 
kingdom comes through individual lives; suppose each member of 


the body has its part in the health of the whole, and the whole is 


sick if any part is weak,— then the paradox of part and whole, of 


soul and kingdom, of ocean and wave, is just what reveals the larger 


truth, and the philosophy of the individualist and the socialist are at 
one. ‘The single life finds its significance in the service of the 
whole, and the whole finds its security in the integrity of each single 


life. 


With what perfect completeness and with what exquisite humility 
Jesus sums up his doctrine. 


* For their sakes,’ he says, ** 1 sanctify 
myself.’ “ For their sakes”: 


that is the end, the common good, the 
social welfare. “I sanctify myself’: that is the starting point of 
the redemption. ‘The beginning is individual, the aim is social. 
The way to make a good world is, first of all, to be good one’s self. 
First character, then charity. First life, then love. ‘That was the 
He does not stand in history as a great organ 
izer or reformer of the social world. 


way of Jesus Christ. 


He stands primarily as the 
witness of the capacity for sanctification open to a human soul 


The kingdom of God, according to this text,— perhaps the greatest 


uttered,-— the kingdom of God 
which is to be the end of all endeavor, is to come only through the 
personal sanctification of individual souls. 


is the paradox of the solar system. 


text that even Jesus Christ ever 


he Christian paradox 


The isolated soul, like the iso 


lated planet, means instability and chaos. ‘The stability of each 


part is found in its steady orbit round the larger centre, and the in 
tegrity of the whole vast order hangs on the adjustment of each 
single part. ‘That is, what we call in the outward world the law of 


attraction, and what Jesus calls in the inward world the kingdom 
of God. 

We have delayed long enough in these wide regions of universal 
truth, and we turn with this principle of social duty to the special 
problem which draws us together here. It 


seems a most natural 
and simple thing that those who are concerned from year to year 


with the details of charity should meet in such a conference, and let 


—_e 
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their various tasks lie for a few days in the light of great principles 


and large discussion. And yet, to any one who recalls the history 


of the world, such an assemblage as this is one of the most extraor 
dinary and instructive witnesses of the greatest revolution which 
has ever occurred in the minds of men. Imagine a cultivated Greek 
of the Christian era, or a generous Roman of the classic age, ente1 
ing your meetings and hearing these eager discussions about the 
pauper, the blind, the feeble-minded, or the unemployed. All this 
talk which is so familiar to the present age would be either fanatical 
nonsense or absolutely unintelligible to suth a hearer. The classic 
world in which he lived had its prodigality of distribution, its 
largesses to a restless mob, its propitiation of discontent, all that 
we call its “ Zéberaditas”’ ; but it had hardly the most scattered inti 
mations of that help to the helpless which the Christians knew as 
* Caritas,” and which was simply a new virtue in the history of the 
world. ‘The simple fact is this, that such an assembly is the direct 
historic fruit of the Christian religion; and that the people who in 
our day are wondering whether religion has lost its hold upon the 
modern world must, if they have any acquaintance with history, take 
account of this wonderful testimony to the expansion and _ vitality 
of the Christian ideal. The renaissance of philanthropy in this 
present time is the most impressive witness that the influence of 
Christianity still guides the modern world. Out from the commer 
cialism of our day has sprung this practical idealism. ‘Through its 
religion of forms has burst this religion of deed. Beneath the phys 
ical principle of the survival of the fit which seems to dominate the 
competitive world, has been disclosed the ethical principle of the 
revival of the unfit, which now inspires the social world. 

One sometimes imagines the Master of our faith revisiting the 
world which for nineteen hundred years has dated its history from 
him, and looking for the signs of his influence as surviving in the 
affairs of men. And I do not say that in the varied rituals and 
solemn splendor of the churches, which often seems remote from his 
simple ways, his discernment could not still detect some signs of the 
spirit which he desired to bequeath. But would he not most gladly 
and most naturally turn to the wonderful signs among us of the de- 
votion of man to the service of man? Would he not pass by with 
generous pity, if not with solemn rebuke, much of the dignity and 
power, much of the dogmatism and definition, which claim to repre 
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sent him, and would he not lay his hand of blessing with a peculiar 
love on some humble servant of the neglected child, or the repentant 
sinner, or the enfeebled body or degraded will, and speak again 
those kindly words, * Inasmuch as you have done it unto one of the 
least of these, ve have done it unto me” 

\s you meet them in the historic association with Christianity, and 
in this representative responsibility, you cannot help asking yourself 
for the Christian principle of effective charity. You disentangle 
yourself for a moment from the details and routine of your work, and 
look for the law which comprehends it all; and at once the twofold 
principle of Jesus the principle of sanctifying one’s self for 
others’ sake, the dependence of charity on character offers itself 
as your key. Let us look for a moment at each side of this two 
fold principle: at the end and at the means of social service. 

* For their sakes,’’— that is, of course, the aim of all that can be 
justly called charity. Charity, in its intention, is nothing more than 
an expression of a personal, individualized, human love. No machin 
ery of relief can of itself express this relationship. All such machin- 
ery must be moved by the dynamic of the sheer pity of the heart. 
How immediately you detect any form of charity which is not pen- 
etrated by this human relationship, so that it at every step repeats 
the words, ** For their sakes!’’ How quickly charity, thus unin- 
spired, becomes mechanical, commercial, official! How soon a human 
soul shrivels up into what we call a “case,” and how one's method 
of relief grows so stiff and wooden as to be fitly called a Bureau! 
How much of modern charity service, with its visiting and meeting 
haunting, bears the taint of social ambition, or pious self-scrutiny, o1 
kindly patronage, so that the other day it was written of a poor, 


starving, unemployed workman, ‘* When he had fasted forty days 
5 I , 


he was afterwards an-hungered, and behold, angels came and _ pat 


ronized him.” And mean time, the primary source of power in 
charity is so simple, so unmechanical, so wholly spiritual, that it is 
sometimes quite obscured by the elaboration of method and multi 
plicity of details. It lies in the natural sharing of life with life, the 
contagion of personality, which is as real as the contagion of dis 
ease,—-the glad desire to live for their sakes, and the happiness 
and refreshment of such service. In this return to the elementary 
sources of power, you find your courage to meet the wearying in 


effectiveness which the wisest adminstration never wholly escapes. 
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Your methods must be tentative and experimental, and you meet 
here with a great hope that the collective wisdom may teach that 
which the wisest of you must feel he lacks; but for to-day you turn 
from method to motive, from the administration to the inspiration of 
charity; and how human your work turns out to be! You are 
simply people who are trying to live “for their sakes,”” and you 
methods are simply the varied mechanism through which the motive 
power works. Many an elaborate, philanthropic scheme has come 
to wreck, like a steamer in a storm, just because it had not enough 
of this motive-power within to carry it past the rocks of its own ex- 
ternal method; and many a half-equipped plan has come through 
in safety, because it was driven by this interior power of the unself- 
ish life. ‘For their sakes’? commands the Master, as He sends 
you forth upon the ocean of your endeavor, and “for their sakes” 
you steer broadly out through untried methods to distant and un 
visited ports. 

But, after all, this desire for service is not the whole of the Chris 
tian law. It is quite true that the springs of charity lie in generous 
devotion, but it is by no means true that such charity is always dis 
creet, or just, or effective, or even welcome. ‘The sober truth of 
which this generation has at last become aware is this,— that among 
the most unjust and demoralizing influences in charity is the influ 
ence of unreflecting, ill-directed kind-heartedness. ‘That is a truth 


which even now is hard to believe. ‘To many persons unobservant 


of the complexity of modern life, rational method seems to shut out 


human feeling. Such a person speaks of scientific charity as the 
kind of charity “which Paul forgot,” forgetting himself that it was 
Paul who had beseeched us by the mercies of God that we present a 
reasonable, that is, a rational, reflecting, and well-considered set 
vice. But among thoughtful persons it has become plain that 
modern charity calls for personal preparedness. Once the adminis 
tration of relief was the calm vocation of unsuccessful ministers, 
or the easy resource of political underlings ; now the administration 
of relief is a profession with the dignity of learning and with the 
demands of leadership. A generation ago the universities of this 
country had established no quickening contact with the problems 
of modern society; now the universities are stocking this new 
profession with men and women liberally trained for social service. 
In short, we have come to the point where effectiveness in charity 
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calls for preparedness in the agents of charity, and where the sen 
timent of the heart must be directed by the science of the head 

\nd as any one of us faces@this other aspect of his task, there 
meets him that other half of the great saying of Jesus.“ For their 
sakes,”’ that was his mission, the sheer self-abandoning generosity of 
self-sacrifice. But what does he do for their sakes? Well, first. of 
all, he sanctities himself. He commits his own personal life to the 
discipline, and patience, and instruction of God; and then he is 
prepared to seek and save those that are lost. Nothing, indeed, is 
more wonderful about the career of Jesus Christ than his capacity 
to wait until he was ready,-—until, as he says, his hour is come. 
At twelve years old he is aware that he must be about his Father's 
business; but he does not enter on that business until he is thirty, 
In the mean time he sanctifies himself, and then, out of the re 
sources of his disciplined personality, flow forth the new full stream 
of blessing. Chat is the method of all social movements which 
are to be continuous and enlarging. ‘They proceed from persons 
who have sanctified themselves. ‘The great epochs of philanthropy, 
like those ot religion, have been created not by the discovery ol 
some new device or scheme, but by the appearance of certain 
personalities of enlightenment, originality, and devotion You can 
not enter a modern institution of charity without taking account of 
this personal quality. Back of its machinery you” perceive the 
amount of personal force it represents. Its very laws and affairs 
and faces express the directing life, as the building expresses the 
architect’s design. It may be that in theology there is what the 


older teachers used to call a scheme of salvation; but certainly in 


sociology there is no scheme which is in itself a saving powe1 


The proper agents of salvation are saviors; the natural channel 
of salvation is through a person to a person; and the only person 
who can save is the person who has been antecedently saved and 
sanctified himself. 

And then there ts anothe: aspect of this personal pre paredness 
which must have come home to many of us in many a kindly en 
deavor. It is the spiritual impotence of the inexperienced life. No 
discovery in philanthropy is more disheartening than to find that 
one’s generous desires do not reach as far as they were meant to go. 
A young man throws himself into the charities of the time, a young 


woman surrenders her careless leisure for social service, and one 
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day these young enthusiasts discover that they are not really getting 
at the hearts which they want to reach. They find themselves re 
mote, or repelled, or ineffective, an@, in spite of all the books they 
have been reading about helping the poor, and in spite of all the 
generous impulses through which God has been calling them, the 
chasm between themselves and other lives remains unbridged. What 
is the matter with these generous souls?) The matter is that they 
themselves have not had the experience which they are trying to 
interpret. ‘They are discovering that to’ be of much permanent 
help to others one must have had something of the same discipline 
or trouble himself. The fact is that not everybody who wants to 
be of use to others can be of use. The interpretative power of an 
other life is given only to one who has some kinship of experience 
himself. You go sometimes to a friend in trouble and try to be 
kind, but you speak as to the deaf; and then there comes into 
that silence some other life which has been through the same sort 
of conflict and issued into some sort of peace, and the poor troubled 


heart begins to hear its own language, and is comforted as by 


its native tongue in the midst of a strange land. And so it is with 
e 


the problems of the poor. They are not to be interpreted by 
sheer kindliness of soul. ‘They demand antecedent discipline in the 
interpreter. What a great word is that of Jesus, “If any man will 
come after me and take up my ministry of service, let him first of 
all take up his own cross and carry that.” It is only the bearers 
of their own crosses who are able to be the saviors of other souls. 
Even the cross of Jesus Christ is not the symbol of his suffering 
only: it is the symbol of his power to be a savior of men. 

Thus the principle of sanctifying one’s self for others’ sake strikes 
far deeper than the mere education in learning or in skill. It com- 
prehends all the deeper experience of one’s life,— many of those 
personal and interior and unspoken,— yet they seem far removed 
from any relationship with one’s outward work among the poor. 
Yet it may be that for this very outward work these interior search- 
ings of your own heart have been forced upon you by the unappre 
ciated goodness of God. It may be that the first step in your 
capacity for doing good lies in your discipline in being good. You 
rise up from your own private trouble and go out to help the poor, 
but perhaps the best gift that you carry is the brave bearing of your 
own cross. You put off your own disappointment and put on the 
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garment of cheerfulness; and, as you go your way of service, the 
very quality of your counsel betrays the depth of your experience, 
and the courage which you carry is the courage which you com- 
municate. Your * Carifas”’ conveys your character, It is * for their 
sakes” that you have sanctified yourself. 

lo what then, finally, are you led by this Christian law of the 
social world? You are led to this, that it is all one world,— the 
world of prosperity and poverty, of inward experience and outward 
relief; of sanctifying one’s self, and of social service ; all one world 
to be met and interpreted and lifted all together. ‘There are three 


attitudes which one’s mind can take toward the world in which he 


lives. ‘The first attitude is that the only world worth considering is 


the world which centres in one’s self. Here the world is one indeed, 
but how mean and meagre a world itis! My problem in life is to 
help myself. My joy is in advancing myself. My world is myself. 
My motto is the motto of Cain, “Am | my brother’s keeper?” ‘The 
second attitude is that there are two worlds, my own world, and 
the world of others; and I venture at times across the borders of the 
one world and into the regions of the other with my petty curiosity, 
or my pity, or my patronage. ‘The third attitude is that the world 
of the common life is one world; that there is no living or dying to 
one’s self; that the discipline of each counts in the welfare of all; 
that you cannot separate the life that is for their sakes from the life 
that is sanctifying one’s self, the doing good and the being good; 
that the life of the poor and the life of the prosperous rise or sink 
together with each lift or lowering of the one life of the age. ‘That 
was a sentence which should be written in gold above this meeting 
which was spoken by the head of Hull House: * You cannot do 
anything for the poor; you can only do things with them.” And 
what is that word but a restatement of the saying of Paul, that we 
are members one of another, and that no one member can ; of 
another, “I have no need of thee ”’ 

Now this recognition of the comprehensive unity of the social 
life is what brings to any one of you both patience and hope. You 
do not expect to redeem that great unity of the world all at once. 
It is a vast and complex organism, whose perfect redemption is not 
to come until each part is redeemed. You have given up looking 
for short-cuts to the millenium. You cannot separate the problem of 


helping the poor from the problem of Christianizing the rich. You 


. 
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do not expect the poor to be thrifty, pure and temperate while the 
more favored classes are ostentatious and self-indulgent. It is all 
one world, and it must be viewed with patience. ‘ For their sakes ”’ 


you must be willing to go slow. 


But this unity of the world adds to your patience hope. For every 


good stroke anywhere counts for the whole. Each life that is re 
deemed becomes a redeemer, Each life that is sanctified is sancti- 
fied for others’ sakes. Each step in personal discipline is a step 
toward social service. Each private burden borne makes you 
stronger to bear the burden of the world. Your character and your 
charity are not two problems, but one. 

My friends and fellow-members of the Conference, here, among 
your many sources of discouragement, is the fundamental ground for 
a renewed and solemn hope. It is not the measurable quantity of 
your achievements which encourages you. On the contrary they 
often lie so meagrely before you as to bow you in distrust. But the 
basis of confidence is in the unity of the world, in which not an atom 
fails of its attractive force, and not an effort of the will is in vain. 
The greatness of that law holds the insignificance of each humblest 
service ; and every wise design and every generous impulse counts 
for the good of the whole. In the wonderful system of the telephone 
the whole complex communication depends, as you know, at each 
point on that little film of metal which we call a transmitter. ‘Take 
that little disk out of the system, and it becomes the most insignifi 
cant and purposeless of things; but set it where it belongs in the 
wonderful mechanism of the greater system, and each word that is 
spoken into it is repeated miles and miles away. So stands the indi 
vidual in the midst of the providence of God. He is a transmitter. 
Taken by himself, what can be more insignificant than he? And yet, 
at each point, the whole system depends on the transmissive power 
of the individual life. It takes its place in the great order, saying 
to itself, “ For their sakes I sanctify myself." And then, by the 
miracle of the method of God, each vibration of its insignificant 
but sanctified life reaches the lives which are waiting for its message 
miles and miles away. 
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SECRETARY'S REPO 


FIRST SESSION, 
At, June 4, 1890. 


Invocation by Rey. Father Schmidt, 

Address of welcome, by Hon. Harvey J. Hollister, Chairman of 
the General Reception Committee. 

Address of welcome by Governor John ‘T. Rich, of Michigan 

Address of welcome by Hon. L. C. Stow, Mayor of Grand Rapids. 

Address of welcome by President James Lb. Angell, President ol 
Michigan University, Ann Arbor. 

Response to addresses of welcome by Alexander Johnson, of 
Indiana. 

Response to addresses of welcome by Frank B. Sanborn, of 
Massachusetts. 

Annual presidential address to the Conference by A. O. Wright, 
of Wisconsin (page 1). 

Reception given to the visiting delegates by the Local Reception 
Committee. 


he following are abstracts of the various addresses : 


ADDRESS OF HON, J. T. RICH, GOVERNOR OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Conference.— \t gives 
me more than ordinary pleasure to welcome this body to our State. 
We are always glad to welcome anything that is good, and we 
believe that you are doing a great work. We are satisfied that 


you cannot do great good to any class of people without doing 


some good to all. Those of you who come from other States we 
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specially welcome here. ‘This association 1s devoted to the best and 
broadest of charities, the helping of those so unfortunate as to be 
unable to help themselves to build up their personal independence 
and individuality. You represent that kind of correction which goes 
forward to prevent rather than to cure, as illustrated in the kinder 
garten and other educational institutions that enable the growing 
child to broaden and develop into a good and useful citizen. The 
national association is too broad a subject for me to dwell upon to 
night, but I may say of our State association, our State Board, that 
such a work has been done, such good accomplished, that it makes 
one blush to think of the condition of some of our penitentiaries 
when this Board was organized, that such a condition of things had 
been permitted in our jails and penitentiaries. Through the influ 
ences of the Board and legislation, all has been changed. I believe 
we now have scarcely any institutions for which we need to blush 
because of their condition, whether penitentiaries, jails, or reforma- 
tories. 

It may not be out of place to mention some other things that have 
been done and changes that have occurred. ‘'wenty or twenty-tive 
years ago, the little school at Coldwater was created, an experiment 
in a great many respects, but destined to take children without 
homes or anybody to care for them, give them the principles of 
character, the rudiments of education, and so train them for the best 
situation possible. It has done good work. <Any one can_ point 
there as a place from which children from the dependent classes can 
develop into material that makes good and useful citizens. ‘The 
child is not dropped the moment it is transferred to the inside of 
a home, but care is extended over the children until they are able to 
take care of themselves. Years ago we were using what might be 
called juvenile reformatories, but they did not reform. ‘There were 
high board fences, bars to the windows, and punishment. ‘Those 
things are gone, and there are nice cottages and places for the boys 
to go to school. ‘There are men occupying as responsible positions 
as any in the State who at one time were in this school. The State 
is now providing a similar institution for girls. Thus we have 
started in the line of prevention. Bringing the matter down to 
dojlars and cents, I believe Michigan never made a better invest 
ment of money than in these schools and the care of the children 
she sends out. 

There has also been improvement in the older institutions, but 
not so marked. ‘The last legislature passed a law authorizing the 
parole system, permitting prisoners to go out under such restrictions 
and regulations as may be deemed good and just. Within three 
months forty-four have been released under the provisions of this 
law; two have been taken back into prison. When it is proposed 
to parole a prisoner, his prison record must be up to a certain grade. 
The warden must find out as much as may be about the character of 
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at 


the prisoner; some one must act as his first friend and the sheriff 


must ascertain that the person proposed as first friend is satisfactory. 
lf after looking over these reports the warden deems it best. to 
recommend parole, he reports to the Board, and, if they approve, they 
so report to the governor and he is released. He is not required 
to be bound by any rules beyond behaving as an ordinary good citi 
zen. He is not even required to abstain from liquors, but if he 
gets drunk or misbehaves in any way he is liable to be reincarcer- 
ated. More than ordinary care has been taken in securing to men 
their parole. IL believe some have doubted the wisdom of the law, 
but we are becoming satistied that it is a step in the right direction. 
Our legislature passed another act which | believe is going to have 
an important bearing in future years. It requires, in sentencing a 
prisoner to State’s prison for more than one year, that there shall be 
a statement filed, stating the misdemeanor pronounced at the trial, 
the names of the witnesses and the jurors, whether there were any 
aggravating or mitigating circumstances; the statement to be made 
under the supervision of the judge, and the judge to state in writing 
his reasons for the sentence being long or short, what he knew of 
the character in general, etc.; this becomes a matter of record to 
the benefit of which the prisoner will be entitled later on in case of 
mitigating circumstances. I think this law has been in operation 
but a short time, so we cannot expect to see much yet in the way of 
results, but we can see the tendency to cause care to be exercised 
in the administration of sentences. The results of our prison work 
| believe are as good as we have a right to expect in view of the 
very hard times extending all over the country. Some further legis 
lation is needed; but, on the whole, | think that we can safely report 
that the State of Michigan stands shoulder to shoulder with her 
sister States along the line, and she intends to keep right along that 
line. 
I wish hearty success to this meeting. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT ANGELL, MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY, 


Mr. Chairman and Ladies and Gentlemen of the Conference.— | 
take great pleasure in joining with his excellency the governor 
and his honor the mayor, on behalf of the educational institutions 
of this State, in giving you a very hearty welcome. | feel like thank 
ing you in advance for the inspiration | am sure you will give us all, 
the wise and humane ideas with which you have come laden for our 
benefit. We hope your influence will pervade the whole community, 
and especially we hope that some of your ideas may reach the teachers 
of this State, and, through them, the coming generations who are to 


assist in the control of the best interests of the institutions of this 
State. 
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Our own educational institutions have done something toward 
preparing the good soil into which the good ideas — the seeds you 
bring here —may be cast. Of course everybody knows that, like 
other Western States, we have a well-organized system of public 
schools that reaches out to the most secluded boy or girl in every 
corner of the State. We have, above that, what we deem the most 
admirable provisions for secondary education. We believe that in 
our high schools we have a system which we need not fear to com 
pare with those of any other State in the Union. Then comes the 
State Normal School, with its thousand pupils, preparing themselves 
to be teachers in all the schools of the State. Then the agricultural 
college, which was founded by the State of Michigan before the Fed 
eral government gave appropriations of lands on which agricultural 
colleges in most of the States of the Union have been founded. ‘The 
State has established a mining-school in the very midst of the rich 
mines of the upper peninsula. We have what we may call the semi 
charitable schools, for deaf-mutes, the blind, the imbeciles. We 
have also denominational colleges in the State, some of them vigor 
ous, well-equipped, and altogether comparable with many of the co! 
leges of New England. And, crowning and completing the system 
of public education, we have the State university, now about sixty 
years old, carrying a force of about one hundred and seventy teachers, 
gathering some three thousand students in its various departments, 
engineering, medicine, and law, attracting students from every State 
of this Union, and from several foreign states across the sea. It is 
clear, I think, that Michigan is looking after the educational interests, 

from those living in log cabins in the northern part of the State, 
through all lines of schools, up to and through the university,— furnish 
ing, almost without money and without price, the very best education 
that can be procured in these United States. I say, therefore, with 
out hesitation, that | think we ought to have a soil prepared, ready 
here for these humane and wise thoughts that you will present to us 
during the coming week. I feel disposed to add to the educational 
list of the State at this time the very broad organization of Charities 
and Corrections, because, in addition to its ordinary and regular 
duties, they have kindly taken upon themselves the duty of visiting 
the colleges and universities of the State and giving lectures on sub- 
jects in connection with the work. This Conference, it seems to me, 
may well be considered as a great university, bringing instruction 
to men of the various trades and professions, in public charities, in 
penology, in certain difficult educational problems, — in everything, 
in fact, that tends to the good of the human race. In almost all 
items of education, reformatory work, sociology, political economy, 
general administration, your prisons, reformatories, almshouses, your 
charitable homes, are great laboratories of this university, in which 
you are testing theories, making your sagacious experiments; you 
are collecting and collating facts, and defining theories, which are so 
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needful to be suggested to us in these days. Here you come now, you 
masters, teachers, professors, to deliver to us the results of this labor, 
study and work of yours,—-to interpret to us, to draw such induce 
tions as shall be a guide to us in this State, and to all people 
everywhere. 


RESPONSE TO WELCOMES. 
BY MR. ALEXANDER JOHNSON, FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Mr. Chairman and Ladies and Gentlemen of the Conference, — Yor 
something like twenty-three years the National Conference of Chari 
ties and Correction has held its sessions from end to end of this 
Union, welcomed in the land of * ‘The Golden Gate,” by the other 
ocean, and along the great rivers, in nearly all of our great cities. | 
have had the pleasure of being with the Conference on many of those 
great occasions, but I believe we have never before received a warmer 
welcome than what we have had to-night. It is true that some twenty 
years ago, in Michigan, we had an address from the governor of 
Michigan, Governor Bagley, who presided, and who gave his sanction 
to the formation of the Board of Charities, and often gave it well 
merited aid; but I do not remember any other occasion on which a 
governor has shown so keen an appreciation of what we are here for, 
what we are hoping to do. 

It might be said of Grand Rapids, This is the place we long have 
sought. At least Grand Rapids has long sought the Conference. 
Five or six times we have had pressing invitations and letters from 
distinguished citizens of Grand Rapids. I confess Iam very glad 
we have come. ‘Iwenty years ago we met in Michigan. ‘l'wenty 
years ago you sowed the seed, and you are helping us to reap the 
harvest. The gentlemen representing Michigan have been too 
modest in speaking of Michigan before the Conference. When 
[ think of your hospitals for the insane; when I think of the Cold 
water school leading the way, not only for Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
many other States, but the stimulus to what has been largely carried 
out in England and leading countries of the other continent ; and 
when I think that the general plan as carried out in Coldwater is 
perhaps the best of those of any of the States, not excepting Wiscon 
sin; when I think of the many things you might have said that you 
did not say,— I say it is no wonder the State of Michigan is what she 
is to-day. It is good to meet here the old faces in Grand Rapids, 
and it is no wonder the city of Grand Rapids is a prosperous city. 


BY MR. F. B. SANBORN, CONCORD, MASS. 


Mr. Chairman and Ladies and Gentlemen of the Conference, 
though, coming late, I was so unfortunate as not to have heard 
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addresses of welcome, | had a little private welcome soon after ay 
riving in Grand Rapids. The warden of your State prison told my 
he was glad to see me here. I am glad to be here, but trust [ shal! 
not extend my travels much in his direction. | should have been 
here earlier, but [ have been obeying your State legend, * If you're 
hunting for a pleasant peninsula, look around you.” I have been 
travelling hither from Chicago ever since half-past ten this morning. 
I never was in this part of the State before. I thought the name of 
your city very striking; but the train from Chicago did not bear out 
that title. It might be called grand, but certainly it was not * rapid.” 
It took some time to reach “ White Pigeon,’—a name suggesting 
celerity of motion. Perhaps white pigeons do not fly as rapidly as 
those of other colors. We spent an hour or two there, I suppose, in 
vestigating the pigeons. 

I have been asked to speak of the origin of the Conference. You 
may remember that a witness in court some years ago, when asked 
the date and place of his birth, replied, ** Although present on the 
occasion, | have no distinct recollection of it.” The birth of our 
Conference can be reached rather more distinctly. 1 remember 
the origin both of this Conference and of the Social Science Associ 
ation out of which it grew. With the aid of others, in 1865, I, being 
connected with the original Board of Charities of Massachusetts, 
formed a society called the Social Science Association. After exist- 
ing nine years, the officers of the Association called two conferences 
in the city of New York,— one, of the Boards of Charities (at that 
time, I think, only four or five; now more than twenty), the other, of 
State Boards of Health in the United States. Neither gathering was 
very large. ‘The Charities had, perhaps, a dozen members officially 
present. This Conference developed out of that meeting, in which 
we felt that we were ready for larger action. Two gentlemen and 
one lady whom I saw there in one group proved to be the Wisconsin 
Board of Charities,— Mr. Elmore, who I hoped would speak here 
to-night, Mr. Giles, and Mrs. Lynde. Mr. Giles is dead. The Con- 
ference grew rather slowly. The State Boards were few, and the 
interest of the public twenty-two years ago by no means what it is 
now. Each conference was called by the Social Science Association, 
and held joint meetings; and the duty of the Social Science Associ- 
ation, until 1879, was to provide a place of meeting, and to see that 
the Conference Proceedings were printed. The Secretary had, per- 
haps, more responsibility than any other member of the Association. 
The Social Science Association met for the last time with the Con- 
ference in 1878, at Cincinnati. With the year 1879 the Conference 
in Chicago assumed an independent existence ; and, from that time 
on, it has been wisely held that the interest and attendance here is 
sufficient, without mingling the special work of the Conference with 
other associations. Our first successful meeting was in Detroit, in 
1875, when Governor Bagley of Michigan presided, and we had 
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present members of the Michigan Board of Charities,— established, 
| think, before that time. It was a very interesting occasion. 

In these intervening years I have not been able to visit Michigan 
very often. Il suppose the States of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Min 
nesota actually lead the country at the present day in the classifica 
tion and management of the State institutions. [| am quite sure that 
is the opinion of the gentlemen who have spoken this evening, and 
| know it is that of Secretary Hart. 


So LON. 
i’, Jun S. 
Subject, * Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Homes.” 
Report of the committee, C. E. Faulkner, Atchison, Kan., Chai 
man (page 276). 
Paper by Colonel E. E. Clough, Deadwood, N. Dak., on * State 


Soldiers’ Homes ”’ (page 280). 


Paper by Captain J. H. Woodnorth, Milwaukee, Wis., on * Pensions 


and Soldiers’ Homes ” (page 285). 


Paper by Mrs. L. A. Bates, Aurora, Neb., on “The Work of the 
Women’s Relief Corps ” (page 290). 


DISCUSSION, 


Gen. L. G. RUTHERFORD, Grand Rapids, Mich.—Our association 
is essentially different from others. As you readily see from the 
addresses that have been given, our object in coming together is to 
devise ways and plans to better enable us to care for your wards and 
mine,-— the wards of the country. Like all other classes of men, there 
are good men and bad among these ; that is specially noticeable when 
you come to notice the members of the Soldiers’ Homes. In ou 
Michigan Home we have some four hundred and sixty. I am proud 
to witness to the fact that on the streets of Grand Rapids or any 
other city there is no better class of men than in the Soldiers’ Home. 
Yet the average citizen will tell you he regards the Michigan Home 
as the dumping-ground of the offscouring of God's creation. Did 
you ever notice that if you drop into a glass of water, transparent as 
air, two or three drops of pollution, the whole is discolored? If two 
or three soldiers stagger on the street, the world charges the Soldiers’ 
Home with doing it. It is not true. 

I believe the curse to the Soldiers’ Home to-day is the politics of 
the country. Ever since about 1870, when the soldier passed back 
into citizenship,— though no particular notice was taken of him until 
General Logan thought of the beautiful memorial service out of 
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which has grown the magnificent soldiers’ organization,— the great 
political parties have catered to his vanity to procure his vote. Leg 
islation has passed pretending to be in the interest of the soldie: 
which has been pernicious. ‘The parties, as a matter of fact, care 
nothing for him except as a means toward some position of honor o1 
emolument. 

The large majority here have grown to manhood and womanhood 
since the veteran laid down his musket to return to the ranks of 
civilized life. I am one of those who believe that as soldiers of this 
republic we did no more than our duty. Cities are formed of indi 
viduals ; those cities grow up together and form States or govern- 
ments. The object of government is to protect the individual, and 
when one is protected all are protected. Without this government, 
there is anarchy. We owe tothe government that protects us all the 
rights, all the happiness that we enjoy. Without the protection of 
government life is not worth living. What, then, becomes the duty 
of the citizen when that government is assailed? On the rock of 
principle these men left all the luxuries of life to give their lives a 
voluntary sacrifice on the altar of liberty. ‘Those who come after us 
will look back with pride and say, ‘* You protected the civil govern- 
ment, and we will protect you.” 

Capt. H. A. Casrie, St. Paul.— The management of the Soldiers’ 
Homes, both State and national, has been, with due consideration, 
left almost wholly in the hands of the soldiers of the United States. 
It has been thought, and it is true, that these men can best sympa- 
thize with the feelings, wishes, needs and hopes of their disabled and 
destitute comrades. A portion of the men reckiving these benefac- 
tions are men who have made failures. Ninety-five per cent. of the 
veteran soldiers of the Union, since the close of the war, have done 
their part as citizens, and have filled with honor and dignity the vari 
ous positions in which they have been placed, from the factory, the 
shop, the school-house, up to the highest offices in the gift of the gov- 
ernment. Of the five presidents elected since the close of the war, 
four have served in the army. Several of the governors of the State 
of Minnesota were old soldiers. Of the five per cent. failures in life, 
two per cent. are now inmates of the Soldiers’ Home. It is impos 
sible to guide all these charities by the strict rules of political econ- 
omy or charitable science that prevail in other organized charities, 
but I do not believe we have gone far enough in the direction of 
guarding against those who have administered this charity in their 
own selfish interests. Our pension system, admirable as it is, the best 
in the history of the world, might be arranged so as to do a larger 
amount of good. $140,000,000 is spent annually, and yet the pension 
office has tried in vain to put that under some different legislation. 
As it is, it goes to the pensioner to do as he pleases with, and too 
much is squandered that should go to the families. Judge Loch- 
ren, a man in sympathy with soldiers of the Union, himself a gallant 
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soldier of a Minnesota regiment, has recommended in his annual re- 
port that, in case a pensioner be unable to use his money properly, a 
guardian be appointed to use it for the family; but that idea, wise 
and just and good as it is, has been hooted at by both parties, and 
destitute families are suffering from the squandering of the money 
within forty-eight hours after it is received from the pension agent. 
Some of us connected with Soldiers’ Homes are taking care of the 
institutions on the ground. As long ago as 1889, when we had only 
eight or ten occupants, we required a payment into the treasury by 
each of these pensioners of the excess over $4.00 a month. We have 
followed that rule from the beginning until now. ‘There has never 
been a relaxation of it in a single instance. ‘The rule is a great im- 
provement, and nearly ten thousand dollars paid in goes toward the 
expenses of the institution. We have found this proper and right. 
It is approved by the best judgment of the citizens, of the best ele- 
ment of the soldiers. A few years ago the question was raised 
whether we had any right to do this, and after thorough discussion it 
was legalized by the State, and passed upon by the courts, and we 
feel impregnably intrenched in that position, and will carry it 
through as long as the present board of trustees remains in control. 
‘There have been twelve or fifteen different members of the board since 
its organization, and we have never had a particle of dispute; the 
board has been unanimous from the beginning in sustaining that 
rule. We believe it is a good example to other States. (Wisconsin 
has the same practice.) We have another rule. We have solved what 
has been referred to as a problem for solution in the report of the 
committee. The Soldiers’ Home is for those without families. 
Where a man has wife or children, instead of taking him to the home, 
we allow a certain amount, averaging about six dollars, for use to 
help in the support of the family, at wholesale rates. It is not dis- 
bursed in cash payments, but through a regular system of orders, 
given at the store, and payable only in cash at the State Treasury to 
the man who sells the supplies. ‘These are matters connected with 
the trust that we are here to discuss. We are glad to explain them 
to you, and have them go into the archives of the association, and | 
trust, as our organization becomes perfected, we shall learn more and 
more of the true principles through which the money placed at our 
disposal may be made to do a wider range of good. 

PRESIDENT WRIGHT.—I wish to add to what Captain Castle has 
said concerning the character of the Soldiers’ Homes the result of 
my investigation as to insane soldiers in Wisconsin. I have had a 
complete list made —the first that has ever been made — with ref- 
erence to their condition, and the result is surprising to me. ‘Taking 
the number of surviving soldiers of the Civil War now in the State, as 
recently compiled by the State census, the proportion of insane sol 
diers to the total number of surviving soldiers is only one-half the 
proportion of the insane in the State of men of equal age,— men 
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averaging sixty years of age. I judge the reason is that the soldiers 
were selected. ‘They were subjected to a medical examination 
almost as severe as that required for life insurance. ‘There was 
also a moral selection; there was also the element of the spirit which 
animated the men who enlisted; and the physical and moral were 
taken together, and made them almost proof against insanity. | 
found another remarkable thing in relation to the pension question. 
More than half of the insane soldiers had no pension whatever ; 
they had nobody to look after it (some are doing that now). | found 
also several cases where friends had secured $22 a month pension 
for their husbands on the express ground that the husband needed 
some person to look after him, and then sent him to the insane hos 
pital at public expense. 

Mr. F. B. SANBORN, Massachusetts.— I think we ought to ex 
press our appreciation of the very able and sensible manner in which 
the gentlemen have presented this subject to the Conference of 
Charities. I am sure they have presented it in a manner which 
commends itself to the Conference. 


THIRD SESSION. 
Friday Night, June 5. 
Subject, ‘The Merit System in Public Institutions.” 
Report of the committee by Phillip C. Garrett, Philadelphia, 
Chairman (page 368). 
Paper by Lucius B. Swift, Indianapolis, Ind., on * Dangers of the 
Spoils System in Public Institutions ” (page 391). 


Paper by Professor C. R. Henderson, Chicago, on * The Adapta- 
tion of the Merit System for Efficiency” (page 382). 


DISCUSSION, 


The Cuarr, Mr. Levit L. Barnour.— This is the first time this 
subject has been included in the deliberations of the Conference. 
The marvel to me is that it has not been taken up earlier in ou 
history. . 

Mr. C. S. Locu, London, Eng.— Many years ago, as a young 
man, I saw a good deal of one of those whose names have been 
mentioned on this platform, Sir Charles Trevelyan, a man of giant 
size, Cornish strength, and who brought into everything he did the 
mark of straight and strong views. He brought out more than any 
one else the furor raised by the introduction of Civil Service Exami- 
nation in England and Canada. _ I have talked with him as to what 
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have been the practical effects, and he was perfectly satistied with 
the results. When you consider those old days in’ England, you 
ought to bear in mind that they are past and gone; but | think, so 
far as local system in England went, that it has never been sub 
jected to political influence. ‘That is what strikes me so much in 
visiting institutions here,— that not only is the politician rampant 
when he has to deal with the appointments of civil government, but 
his hand is laid even upon the smallest detail of municipal govern 
ment and all those problems of individual life dealt with by your in 
stitutions. It has seemed to me that democracy had a crown and 
sceptre, but has not been annointed king in regard to home atlairs. 
With your greater politics, | suppose, speaking as an outsider, | am 
not concerned : but it d es seem to me | am concerned as, at any 
rate, one who can wear the blue ribbon of this Conference with that 
kind of politics that allows the evils that are going on within a few 
miles of your most populous towns. It does seem to me strange 
that more is not accomplished to bring you to exert your powet1 
about the simplest problems and difficulties. Nota great deal of 
money 1s required, not much imagination, no great intellect, — manly, 
womanly common sense is what is wanted by you and me to-day in 
these important matters that are left undone. ‘There should be but 
one view about questions of this sort. We have got to act in con 
cert here. 

‘Those who have the energy to discuss the questions we have in 
hand, | cannot think will turn away from this most obvious difth 
ulty. If this had lasted for centuries, if it had come down to us 
in Chinese fashion, and been taught in our public schools, there 
might seem to be some reason for falling down before the golden 
calf, it might seem to have an almost sacred character. But since it 
is not of such long standing, cannot we deal with this difficulty as it 
should be dealt with? Then we should not always have to discuss 
it when we come to a Conference, when we discuss poorhouses and 


insane asylums, etc. ‘The closing of avenues to appointments ex 
cept by examination has worked well. I am glad England is cleat 
ing herself of her reproach and setting an example. 


Mr. Barnour.— In connection with civil service, we have an op 
portunity to work for a definite result in regard to one olhce. We 
all know that the sheriff in each county in the United States is the 
keeper of the jail. Who ever heard in this broad land of a sheritt 
being elected because he knew anything about that business? If 
we will, by legislation, provide for a keeper ol the jail who shall be 
appointed by the circuit judge to hold office during good behavior, 
and let the sheriff have the emoluments of the office coming from 
collection of fees, and the jailer have control of and provision fot 
the inmates of the. jail, there will be a solution of one of the difficul 
ties that have given more trouble than anything else connected with 
this work,— the rotation in office of sheriffs and the keeping of the 
jalis, 
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At the close of the discussion of the subject of the evening, Mr. 


C. S. Loch, of England, and Dr. Jules Morel, of Belgium, were 
elected honorary members of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, 

President Wright announced the Conference Committees on 
Organization, Resolutions, and ‘Time and Place of Next Meeting. 
‘These committees were as follows: 

On Organisation, —L, C, Storrs, Michigan; Mrs. J. 5. Sperry, Col 
orado; Dr. George H. Knight, Connecticut; H. W. Lewis, Dis 
trict of Columbia; George W. Curtis, Illinois ; Ernest Bicknell, In- 
diana ; b. J. Miles, lowa; A. O. Hill, Kentucky; John M. Glenn, 
Maryland ; George W. Johnson, Massachusetts; J. F. Jackson, Min 
nesota; L. 1D. Drake, Missouri; J. P. Heberd, Nebraska; Mrs. F. E. 
Williamson, New Jersey; W. P. Letchworth, New York; Joseph P. 
Byers, Ohio; RK. D. McGonnigle, Pennsylvania; H. B. Warner, Wis 
consin ; C. J. Atkinson, Ontario. 

On Resolutions.—Y. J. Charlton, Indiana; Mrs. Anne B. Richard- 
son, Massachusetts; F. H. Nibecker, Pennsylvania; S. J. Hathaway, 
Ohio; N. S. Rosenau, New York. 

On Time and Place of Next Meeting.—Judge M. VD. Follett, Ohio ; 
E. Carl Bank, California; Mrs. Izetta George, Colorado ; Charles P. 
Kellogg, Connecticut; Frederick L. Moore, District of Columbia ; 
Dr. Arthur R. Reynolds, Illinois ; Timothy Nicholson, Indiana ; Miss 
Marion E. Starr#lowa; C. FE. Faulkner, Kansas; C. J. Fallen, Ken- 
tucky; M. Heymann, Louisiana; Miss Emma W, Gilbert, Missouri ; 
Charles A. Jessup, Maryland; Dr. J. L. Hildreth, Massachusetts ; 
William Chamberlain, Michigan; W. W. Folwell, Minnesota; Rev. 
L. P. Ludden, Nebraska; Miss Louise L. Houghton, New York ; 
J. W. Walk, Pennsylvania; L. Ellsworth, Wisconsin; J. J. Kelso, 
Ontario; Miss E. G. Suydam, New Jersey; C. B. Denson, North 
Carolina. 


FOURTH SESSION. 
Saturday Morning, June 6. 

The first business was the reading of invitations to the Conference 
from various cities for the meeting of 1897. Invitations were read 
from Denver, Col. ; New Orleans, La.; ‘Topeka, Kan. ; Philadelphia, 
Pa. ; Toronto, Ont. 

Subject, ** Chronic Insane Poor.” 


MINUTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


Report of committee by Dr. Samuel Bell, Michigan (page 176), 

Paper by Dr. O. R. Long, Ionia, Mich., on. Care of the Criminal 
Insane ” (page 196). 

Paper by Dr. Jules Morel, Ghent, Belgium, on * Observations as 
an Alienist for Five Years in the Belgium Prisons.’ Read by F. B. 


Sanborn, of Massachusetts (page 190). 


DISCUSSION, 


Mr. WILLIAM CHAMBERLAIN, Jackson, Mich. ~The admirable 
papers that have just been read to us suggest many questions for 
thought to those who have charge of criminals. In the Michigan 
State Prison there are confined an average of eight 
We have, from time to time, men who become insane. 


hundred men, 
‘To determine 
whether they are feigning insanity or not is sometimes a difficult 
question, ‘There have come under my charge, during the last two 
years, a few cases of feigned insanity, which have been dealt with in 
the prison successfully and fully restored to normal condition; but 
there are a large number that it is difficult to determine what shall 
be done with. Under the law of our State, the prison physician is 
authorized to determine as to the sanity or the insanity of the crim 
inal. The State having provided an asylum for the criminal insane, 
the surgeon is authorized to transfer the criminal to that institution, 
where he remains until discharged ; or, if cured, he is returned to the 
prison for the remaining portion of his sentence. ‘There are some 
cases that have been under my notice where this transfer had been 
made several times, showing there are periods when men are dis 
turbed and require restraint or special treatment; for this reason, we 
find that the asylum for criminal insane is a very necessary thing fot 
those who have charge of our penal institutions. It sometimes tries 
the patience of the officials to know what shall be done, even after 
the physician may have pronounced upon the case; but the State 
having recognized and made provision for the insane class, the first 
thing to be done after the man is brought to the prison is to look 
after his physical condition and prowerly care for it, and also for his 
mental condition; and it is the duty of the officials of these institu 
tions to look carefully after these important matters. In the history 
of the prison for some years past there have been men sent there 
who, on their trial, feigned insanity, and it was claimed that when 
the act was committed they were insane. In one or two cases of 
that sort which have occurred in this State during this time, men 
have been convicted, sentenced, and imprisoned. After having been 
under prison discipline for a short time, all appearance of insanity 
disappeared. 

Dr. Witt1AM M. Epwarps, Kalamazoo, Mich. —I have been very 
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much delighted with the papers read. During my time of service in 
the Asylum for the Insane at Coldwater, the first iwo years we 
received in that institution the insane from the State prison at Jack 
son. I had some opportunity for observing the working of the hos 
pitals. ‘The asylum for the criminal insane was opened ten years 
ago, and we transferred thirty patients at that time. In the wards 
where these persons were kept there was a marked relief immedi 
ately after the transfer. There were a number of points touched 
upon by Dr. Long that I most heartily concur with. One was the 
idea of greater restraint. I think the degree to which restraint 
has been abolished since the transfer of criminals shows such 
transfer to be an important factor in doing away with mechanical 
restraints. An asylum for the criminal insane must be constructed 
on different principles from that for the ordinary insane. Another 
thing : the presence of the criminal insane tends to restrict that indi 
vidual treatment that is so potent a factor in the cure of curable 
cases. Shortly before | went to Coldwater an assistant physician 
had melancholia. | think that incident largely influenced the people 
of the State to establish a separate institution. If a patient in either 
of our State institutions manifests unmistakable homicidal tendencies 
(not necessarily amounting to the act), on application of the superin- 
tendent of the asylum to the Board of Corrections and Charities, 
they hear the case, and decide what they will recommend. If they 
recommend to the governor that the patient be transferred, the gov- 
ernor issues an order to that effect. The asylums of the State have 
taken advantage of that law a number of times. I don’t know 
whether that pertains to other asylums than that of the criminal 
insane, or not. 

Dr. Lonc.—In reference to Dr. Morel’s paper, I think it is dia- 
metrically opposed to my position. He speaks of a commission of 
alienists to examine all the prisoners committed to his institutions. 
If the person appears insane, they give the medical man in charge 
instructions as to that particular case. ‘The commissions of alienists 
only examine the patient, and commit him to the care of the person 
in charge of the prison. I hardly think that desirable. When a 
man is sent to prison for some offence, and very soon after is sent to 
the asylum, it raises the question whether the man was responsible 
for the criminal act. It excuses the man, to a large extent, for the 
act he was committed for. It is a benefit to the reputation of the 
min. As to the more expensive care, that is a question I must 
admit. As to the failures being numerous, my experience does not 
warrant that conclusion. ‘The average prisoner knows his time in 
the asylum is not controlled by the sentence; that is, if the person 
in charge should see fit to apply for retention, he can be retained. 
He knows that the warden of the prison is obliged to discharge him 
when the sentence expires. Many fear to enter the asylum lest they 
be retained beyond the time. 


W. JoHnson, Brookfield, Mass., Chairman State Board Lunacy 
and Charity. \bout 1888 the State of Massachusetts made pro 
vision for building an asylum in connection with the State Farm at 
Bridgewater. ‘That was built with partial reference to care of the 
insane young. Subsequently it was found that the buildings were 
not of sufficient strength to be exclusively devoted to that purpose, 
and about 1891 an additional appropriation was made by the State 
for furnishing a complete asylum (hospital) for the care of the in 
sane, and since that time it has been used as such; and the pro 


visions of law now are to the etfect that all the inmates of the State 


prison who are found to be insane, whether previously to the crime 
or subsequently developed, shall be removed to that building, where 
they have regular hospital treatment. It is under the care of a med 
ical director and subject to the laws of ou superintendent of the 


workhouse, and we have considered the care there equal in every 
respect to the care in the regular hospitals. 

PRESIDENT WriGut,—— Wisconsin, on my recommendation, is be 
ginning something in this line by setting apart one ward, to which 
our criminal insane are being transferred as fast as possible. I 
hope this will be the germ of a special asylum for the criminal in 
sane. I want to state a few cases that will throw some light on the 
subject. Here is a man for nearly thirty years the dread of one of 
the insane hospitals of our State. He has been in the annex to the 
back ward, and never during that time has been allowed to go at all 
abroad, even in that ward, except under the observance of two 
stalwart attendants, and never has the physician ventured to go to 
that ward without at least one stalwart attendant. Think what the 
removal of that one man to that institution is! Here is a boy who 
was working for a farmer in Wisconsin some years ago. One morn 
ing the farmer called his little child to breakfast and the hired man 
was sent to get him; but the child wasn’t found until they went into 
the barn and found the little boy, three or four years old, had been 
cut all to pieces by this hired man. ‘The farmers were near lynch 
ing him. He was sent to prison for life. After a time he was dis 
covered to be insane. He was transferred to one of the insane hos 
pitals, where he is hopelessly insane. Here is a case illustrating 
another phase. Some years ago a man was about to be sentenced 
for murder. He was pronounced insane, and sent to one of out 
insane asylums. He was discharged, after a time, as recovered, 
He went back home, hung around saloons, said he had a list of 
seven men he was going to kill,—the chief of police being one, 
naming the men. He kept drinking, making himself insane again 
through drink, and one day, in the heat of the presidential campaign, 
right under the electric light, on the street, when over a thousand 
men were in line, right in view, he stepped tp to the man in charge 
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of the procession (one of the seven) and killed him. He was hung 
by a mob that night. ‘They said he was too dangerous to be at large. 
and had better be killed at once. In the State prison of Wisconsin, 
for a few years, there was a man kept in close confinement in a cell 
all that time, because he had a delusion that he must become a Free 
Mason, and in order to be eligible he must kill seven men. He had 
already killed three and must kill four more, no matter who. One 
day the deputy warden took him out for exercise, and he took 
stone and struck the deputy warden on the head. Every State 
prison, except where there is separate provision, has a number of 
persons that must be kept in close confinement. They ought to be 
in close confinement, under supervision, but not like that. I was 
very much interested in the special arrangements I saw at the State 
institution in Minnesota. I think, on the whole, that is as good an 
arrangement as there is. ‘The institution at Ionia, Mich., is admi: 
ably conducted. Every State ought to have separate institutions fo1 
the criminal insane and the absolutely dangerous. 

Dr. Hitpreru.— From the paper there would seem to be more 
recoveries of the criminal than the ordinary insane. 

Mr. F. B. SANBORN.— The criminal insane include a considerable 
number of different classes. ‘The largest single class, melancholics, 
are more curable than the general mass of the insane; but the dan- 
gerous persons to whom Mr. Wright has referred may be considered 
as practically incurable. [ think Dr. Long was under a slight mis- 
apprehension as to the service of the prisons in Belgium. One 
physician could not reside in the ten prisons in his charge all at 
once unless, as the Irishman said, “he was a bird.”” ‘Therefore, | 
understand that in Ghent Dr. Morel visits daily, and in the other 
prisons from time to time. I do not understand that he turns over 
the whole care of the prisoners whom he believes to be insane to 
the care of the prison physician: he gives directions from time to 
time concerning those. I think we have no exact e xample of this in 
this country. In Massachusetts, however, in our prison for women, 
among three hundred more or less, there are always cases of insanity 
or maladies that may result in insanity. W ithin a few weeks out 
Superintendent there has expressed the opinion that there should 
be special care on the spot for the insane women, for the reasons 
alleged by Dr. Morel. I think the opportunity for the patient to 
have better care than in large hospitals is one of the advantages 
of the Belgian system. In that country hospitals are mostly large, 
while the prisons are not all large. It is better to treat the patient 
in a small prison than in a large asylum. ‘This seems to me a kind of 
experiment that will need to be variously tried in different countries, 
as circumstances vary. In the most complete statement ever written 
concerning the criminal and dangerous insane in Massachusetts, Dr. 
A. B. Harrington, physician to the Bridgewater asylum, shows, step 
by step, how the State has proceeded until it has finally established 
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the convict asylum at Bridgewater. He closes his paper with a 
recommendation, in which he is joined by the society to which he 
read it and the superintendents of the State asylums, that there 
should be a separate establishment for the criminal insane Phe 
establishment of our asylum was delayed, I suppose, about ten 
years by that question of mingling in the really dangerous, ‘The 
Board of State Charities took up that matter before Mr, Johnson 
came upon the Board, recommending the establishment of a separate 
asylum. ‘The physicians generally who came before the legislative 
committee were found to have such differences of opinion that the 
committee adjourned, saying, “When you can agree among your 
selves, we will consider it.’ We decided that the question could 
be settled best by experiment, and we let the building at Bridge 
water be used specially for the criminal insane; yet the first persons 
sent there were not criminal insane except in a small degree. 
Finally, the buildings were assigned to the criminal insane; and the 
result was so good that the legislature, spite of the differences of 
opinion that still existed, did establish a criminal asylum there 
under the law. 


A paper on “Care of Epileptics,” by W. P. Letchworth, was 
read (page 199). 


DISCUSSION ON EPILEPSY. 


Dr. HtLpretH.— I became much interested several years ago in 
the subject of epilepsy, largely because | found dispensary treatment 
of such cases very unsatisfactory. | was induced to take a few epi 
leptics in the hospital by seeing the good results in London, as com 
pared with the work outside. ‘The physician, of course, ordinarily 
sees these cases earlier, and has no difficulty in recognizing thei 
true nature; but he has a great deal of difficulty in his methods of 
treatment. Because of these difficulties and because the results are 
so unsatisfactory, it has always seemed to me the treatment by the 
State was of great advantage. Some member of the family would 
bring the patient to the dispensary, and describe the troubles that 
had been going on some time. He would be told the treatment 
must be long continued, perhaps some two or three years after 
the patient seems well. ‘The poor get much discouraged at such a 
statement. They drift about a great deal. Whether they go to the 
physician at the hospital or to the general practitioner, they neglect 
the treatment, do not look after the diet or exercise, donot see that 
the patient is properly taken care of, do not report as they should 


and it is hard to get these people to continue to bring patients to 
the hospital or the dispensary for treatment. They do not see great 
results at first, and cannot be made to continue. Almost all these 
patients, if taken in the beginning and put under special treatment 
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in the hospital, where diet could be regulated. and habits looked 
after, and medicine given regularly, might get well, if under twenty 
years of age. Another decided advantage of hospital over general 
practice is that many of them may be traumatic cases, susceptible of 
surgical benetit. For those reasons, if for no other, it seems to me 
that hospital care for epileptics is one of our greatest needs. Mas- 
sachusetts has appropriated money, appointed a board of trustees, 
and pretty nearly completed plans for a hospital on the cottage plan. 
[ am very sure the expense and trouble to the State will be well 
repaid. 

Dr. Epwarps.—In the Michigan asylum of 1,195 patients not 
quite ten per cent. were epileptics. We have only had operations in 
one or two instances where it was supposed to be traumatic epilepsy, 
the result of injury to the skull. I remember very well Dr. Bloomer, 
of Minnesota State Hospital, telling of a series of cases where they 
operated; and, had the patient been discharged at the end of two 
months, they would have called each one a recovery, but at the end 
of five months all the cases had relapses. I spoke to the doctor a 
few days ago, and he said the results from operations on the skull 
were negative. Dr. J. William White (Philadelphia), in a series of 
reports, gave encouragement that much could be done; but the most 
that we can expect is from diet and the line of treatment mentioned 
in Mr. Letchworth’s paper. 

Dr. W. A. Gorpon, Wisconsin.— One-sixth of the inmates of the 
institution where | am are epileptic. I think it doubtful if any gen- 
uine case of epilepsy is cured. At our institution in Winnebago ten 
or twelve years ago we had a man twenty-five years old, very robust 
and full-blooded, and I bled him. I took about twenty ounces of 
blood one day, and repeated at intervals of two months,— bled three 
times, At the end of seven months he had not had a convulsion, 
and was sent home perfectly rational. Before that bleeding he had 
convulsions once in perhaps two or three weeks. I have tried it in 
several cases. Of course, when an epileptic is anemic, not robust, 
I would not recommend it; but in the full-blooded it seems to have 
good effect. Any new treatment, for the time being, is good. The 
surgeons were going to cure all cases of epilepsy a few years ago; 
but they have given it up. That epilepsy is discouraging is shown 
by the very fact that we find so many treatments tried. Of course, 
if it comes from injury to the skull or the effects of a blow, there 
will be cases permanently cured by taking out the bone and relieving 
the brain. ‘The use of tobacco, tea, coffee, and meat seems very 
bad. I don’t know why we should have separate institutions for 
epilepsy any more than for tuberculosis or some other terrible dis- 
ease. It seems to be a tendency of modern times to look after those 
unfortunate ones properly entitled to our sympathy ; but I have more 
sympathy for those paupers for whom nothing is done. It is per- 
haps well the State should undertake to cure this class of people in 
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separate institutions; perhaps it would be well to have separate 


institutions for the cure of St. Vitus’s dance and locomotor ataxia. 


lake the whole line of nervous diseases, there is no plac 


‘to stop. 
If parents of epileptics will not follow the advice of a regular physi 
cian, perhaps it is well that the State should force them into institu 
tions; but if it is going to be done with all chronic nervous diseases 
there will probably be no limit to the nervous institutions. So far as 
epilepsy is concerned, | am sorry to say it stands where it has stood 
for centuries,— a problem for physicians. 

Mr. SANBORN.— I had the pleasure of a conversation with Dr, 
Drury, First Assistant Physician in the hospital at Petersburg, Va., 
and who is responsible for the erection of the separate asylum in 
that State for epileptics. He has had about eight hundred patients 
in the asylum, all colored. He said there were about one hundred 
epileptics. ‘That isa much larger proportion, I think, than ordinarily 
is found in hospitals for white people. It surprised me, because | 
had been inclined to think that, as the colored people had shown 
themselves less liable to insanity, they were probably less liable to 
epilepsy. Dr. Drury says quite the contrary, and several Southern 
physicians confirm him,— Dr. Powell, of Georgia, and several others, 
They also say that insanity and other forms of nervous diseases are 
rapidly increasing among colored people. ‘That, of 
serious question in that part of the country. In the case of epilepsy, 
as in other diseases, there are distinct cases (fully established) to be 
regarded as incurable, and there are certain forms of simple epilepsy 
that can be cured. Dr. Gordon, in speaking of the responsibility of 
the State for caring for special diseases, is, | think, correct in princi 
ple, but I speak of epileptics of such character that the same obliga- 
tion rests upon the State as in case of the insane. So many 
evils are involved in their neglect it is absolutely necessary for the 
State to take them up. I think Massachusetts made a serious mis 
take in establishing the hospital for tuberculosis persons. — I tried to 
prevent it and to show it was contrary to public welfare. Under our 
Massachusetts policy the State should only interfere with regard to 
paupers. Self-supporting persons, and even the indigent, have no 
claim on the State for the cure of tuberculous diseases. When we 
once begin there is nowhere to stop, and the tendency nowadays to 
throw so much upon the State treasury seems unfortunate. 

Dr. PouGLase, Lapeer, Mich I was much interested in the 
strictures of Dr. Gordon, especially on the care of these cases. It 
would hardly be proper for me to discuss epilepsy in relation to the 
insane, not having full knowledge; but the State has opened an in- 
stitution for the care and study of such cases, also of the feeble 
minded. At the present time we have none except those developing 
feebleness of mind since we took them. As in all other institutions 
not under the care of specialists, it was utterly impossible for us to 
take care of them properly, according to the best methods, outside 


course, raises a 


e 
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of purely medical treatment, and we simply established a rule to 
bar out until the proper buildings should be provided. We have 
aided two hundred feeble-minded of all classes. We have endeav- 
ored to carry out the idea of the State, by taking the mixed class. 
Most of the institutions are training-schools, We attempt to take 
the child from the youngest possible age and train the boys up to 
the eighteenth year, with the idea of making them self-supporting. 
We do not have them do the hardest work. Previously, they never 
became self-supporting. No feeble-minded child should be brought 
into the world. ‘The State must take care of them. The propaga 
tion of that class of people means defects, always. I would not care 
io take one chance in a thousand, It is political economy to take 
that class of people right out of the general run of people and care 
for them. ‘They propagate like rabbits. ‘The two questions of ex 
tended care or unsexing are the two questions confronting the pro 
fession, If you are going to make the feeble-minded self-support 
ing, you must unsex them. If you turn them loose, it means more 
feeble-minded, more epileptics, more insane. 

In regard to epilepsy, you strike at an unknown force, not only as 
to cause, but treatment. That has been our experience. When you 
come into the line of diseases called mental, you come into the field 
of the psychical, where there are secrets that we don’t know anything 
about, though there may be undiscovered psychical laws. There are 
all sorts of theories. With the experience I have had of some dozen 
or more years, | am almost as much at sea in regard to treatment as 
at the beginning. I believe, however, in taking epileptics like the 
feeble-minded, — most of them are feeble-minded. Epileptics are 
usually physically perfect. A young man applies for a position in 
any line of work, and when it becomes known that he is an epileptic, 
nobody wants him. They want reliable people, not those liable to 
fall into a fit. If they cannot be made self-sustaining, to separate 
them is not only political economy but a bettering of the human race,, 
and I hope in the very near future the State will attempt to do some 
thing in that line. We simply await the action of the legislature. 
We have a building coming to us next year, valued at some $18,00: 
The State has been niggardly in regard to our matters. They gave 
us a building at the last moment; they allowed us to draw quarterly. 
I urged the Board to make this building specially an epileptic college. 
We are now making arrangements and drawing plans. I believe in 
our State institutions which have to do with the cure of any of these 
diseases pathological study should be a separate and particular part. 
If there is anything in this thing, if it is possible for us to know of 
the conditions, locally, we must study them closely and have all the 
scientific apparatus for the study, and give much time to it. I be 
lieve there is something in it yet undiscovered, It seems to me the 
study of nervous diseases in that direction specially should interest 
us to-day. All that is known of human brains has been learned 
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within the last twenty years, and if epilepsy is only a mental or com 
bined mental and physical condition, it is best studied by taking 
them together. 

Mr. Ernesr P. BickNELL.— The gentleman just speaking has 
touched a point which I would like to speak of. It has seemed to 
me possible that the study of epilepsy scientifically by scientists has 
never been carried on as it should be before, because the epileptics 


in our institutions are always secondary. We have a few in the in 


sane asylum, but the treatment of insanity has had the first claim. 
The feeble-minded and epileptics are put off with such treatment as 
they can get. A great many epileptics are going to be sent to us 
there is no escaping from it, 


They will get into the poorhouses for 
the reasons discussed, that they cannot get employment. 


Kverybody 
is afraid of them. 


They demoralize the whole administration of the 
poorhouse ; they violate all the rules, break down discipline in any 
institution where they are mingled with other persons amenable to 
discipline. If we must support them we ought to get them all to 
gether under one management at a special institution where they can 
have scientific study. It is a question, of course, how near to self 
supporting a colony of epileptics may be made; but many of them 
are strong, vigorous, and the great 


g majority have sound minds, or 
minds reasonably strong ; so it would seem that by managing them 


properly they could receive all the medical attention necessary and 
yet be employed in useful and helpful occupations that would make 
them comparatively self-supporting. [| believe it advisable. | believe 
it is the thing we are going to do, I do not think the point holds 
good that Dr. Gordon made about letting down bars for the State to 
take care of all chronic or other troubles, — because of the way in 
which these people are retarded now from exercising their powers of 
mind and body in self-support. It seems to me the arguments, aside 
from medical treatment, are sound for the State taking hold of the 
matter. 

Mr. LercHwortn. — I wish I could have presented in the paper 
I read this morning some points that I see would have borne on the 
discussion. It seems to me desirable for the State to maintain sep 
arate provision for epileptic classes. In some parts of the world 
provision for State care is made by private benevolence. 
begun in a small way in Maryland and Pennsylvania. I question 
whether any State can do this work as well as it is done in Germany, 
under private benevolence, and as begun in England. As we look 
at statistics in some of the States, the condition appeals very strongly 
to our sympathies, especially as to the sane epileptic. ‘To put him 
into the insane asylum seems sad. The question will arise as to 
whether sane epileptics should be provided for in institutions sepa 
rate from the insane. As far as | can learn, the superintendents of 
the hospitals mostly believe in removal from State hospitals. ‘There 
are others who think the insane epileptics should be provided for in 


his has 
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the insane hospital, but in separate departments, as is done in the 
best asylums now, — that there should be separate provision for sane 
epileptics, and that when sane ones become insane they should be 
transferred to the insane asylum. I understand that is the basis of 
the Massachusetts procedure. Where care and attention are given 
to these cases, you would be surprised by the contrast with thei: 
condition in the poorhouses. ‘The first thing the doctor does is to 
improve the health of the patient and then to give employment ; 
the kind of employment is tested by experiment, and a record is kept 
of the number of seizures under each. ‘There is an increase in weight 
all the way to seventeen pounds in two or three months. 


DISCUSSION ON THE WISCONSIN SYSTEM OF CARING FOR THI 
INSANE, 


Dr. Hitprerx.— Our people in Massachusetts look upon Wis 
consin as one of the model States. Yet along with Wisconsin | 
would rank Massachusetts. A notable work is going on there, and 
the patients have good care. One of the first books I read when 
I came upon the State Board was the Life of Dorothea Dix, who 
wrought so great a work throughout the Union in calling public at 
tention to the condition of the insane. I was much surprised by he 


description of our institutions as they were fifty years ago. ‘To-day 
we are in Massachusetts confronted by several problems. One re 
lates to the great number of patients who need to be provided for 
in asylums. Our hospitals are filled to their utmost capacity. ‘The 
coming year we shall complete the buildings for a new institution 
at Medford. When this hospital was planned a few years ago, the 
question was earnestly debated whether it should be for curables o1 
for the incurables. There was quite a unanimous feeling among those 
in charge of our hospitals that an asylum for the chronic insane would 
be desirable. But the movement now is in favor of using this hos 
pital for the curables, the superintendents being less anxious for 
setting apart a hospital for chronic patients, when there are so many 
in the acute stage that need to be cared for. Another problem that 
we need to solve is that of care for the insane poor in almshouses, by 
the selectmen of small towns. Some philanthropic people felt there 
were a great many abuses, and that our Board should do something 
toward removing the evil. The law of Massachusetts does not allow 
the pauper insane to be taken directly to almshouses. ‘They are to 
go to the hospital first, and cannot be transferred from hospitals to 
almshouses or back to the towns responsible for their maintenance 
until they have been in the hospital some time. Many cities and 
towns are desirous to take care of such people, especially if they get 
those they want. Many patients do a great deal toward taking care of 
themselves and are not much trouble; and they can be cared for at 
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We have inspectors, both men and women, to visit all the 
insane people, those boarded out in cities and towns and in State 
hospitals, and they make regular reports to the Board, which 


ATe 
placed on file in our office. We thought we should have 


a’ special 
inspector to make more thorough examination, and we spent consid 
erable time to secure the services of a suitable man. He began two 
or three months ago to visit all the insane under the care of the select 
Ind Shale 
asylums or institutions of any kind, so that a complete history of 
everything pertaining to the individuals might be made of reco 
He is at work now. When the report is completed and before us, 
shall consider what.it is best to do. We expect it will requir 

six to twelve months. I felt that we wanted the facts before making 
recommendations to the legislature. [| have heard so much al 
Wisconsin method and felt it was so reasonable, because it seemed 


humane, economical, and satisfactory, that, had the 


men of the town, whether boarded out or in poorhouses or i 


1 
out Line 


\ 


cool and comfortable, | should have accepted an 


weather been 
invitation to see 
for myself the working of the law in your State. 

Mr. E. P. BrcKNELL, Indianapolis.--l do not think the problem is 
different from what it is in most of the other States. We have the 
same old question to be answered, how to raise the money, com 
plete the buildings, and meet the running expenses. ‘The course of 
legislation clear back has been in the direction of State care. W< 
have four insane hospitals containing to-day about three thousand 
patients; we have seven hundred in the poorhouses, a few in jails, 
and many awaiting admission, ‘There are applications on tile, with 
no room to admit, to the extent of seteral hundreds. Extensions 
are being made to our hospitals, with an appropriation of $1 
given by the legislature two years ago,—all they felt they could 


> 


pive 
for poorhouses and hospitals. In 1885 there was an appropriation 


of $500,000 for insane hospitals, increased by the succeeding legis 
lature ; and, as a consequence of that legislation, we have used more 
than $500,000 for new insane hospitals, and are to-day as | have 
described. Whether the State will follow the plan Mr. Heg has so 
eloquently described is the question we shall have to meet before 
long. Until 1885 we had one insane hospital, containing about fif 
teen hundred patients, always filled; and when a new patient came 
in, it was simply because one had gone out the day before and made 
room. The one that went out usually went to the poorhouse. 
When they built the new one they made a law that a patient cannot 
be discharged unless he is cured. They started out beautifully 
The first year, a few remained in; the second year the chronics of 
the first year remained, and the second year’s addition came in, so 
now it is the poorhouses that contain the acute cases, and the hospi 
tals the chronic insane. We have got to go down into our pockets 
and spend money constantly. Our law says, send the chronic 
insane to the poorhouses, or adopt some other system. It is a 
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dilemma with three horns. The people in Indiana are waking up to 
the fact that something must be done. What is it ? 

The Cuatr.— The condition is somewhat similar in our State. | 
think the joint boards of the asylums passed a resolution some time 
ago that one thousand was the limit, and the present asylum should 
not be enlarged, 

A. J. Sawyer, Pontiac.— Of course I cannot question the phenom- 
enal success following the county system of Wisconsin. It does not 
occur to me, however, that that success would necessarily follow 
everywhere. We have had the county system in Michigan. | think 
that is the case in most of the States. ‘The States have abandoned 
the county system, because it was discovered that gross abuses were 
practised in the county asylums; and it seemed, I believe, to the peo 
ple of this State who considered the matter, that it was practically 
impossible to get the counties of this State to carry out the neces 
sary requirements. It seems to me that to maintain proper asylums 
in each of those counties would be very much more expensive than 
our present system. The Board of Charities and Corrections, o1 
some other persons, must visit frequently. It seems in Wisconsin 
they have gone back to this system, and it has succeeded admirably. 
I do not see any encouragement in Michigan, nor any reason why we 
may not expect to meet with the same abuses we had before. We 
have four State insane asylums, aside from our criminal insane. Of 
course they must be maintained. ‘They are very nearly sufficient for 
the care of our insane in the State, and while I think the chairman 
was right in saying the joint board expressed the opinion that the 
capacity of one thousand was large enough, yet we are not, | think, 
tied to that. We have got to meet the question, * What shall 
we do with the insane?”’ and our present capacity is not equal to the 
present demand. We have got to build either another State asylum, 
or enlarge the present asylums, or return to some other system. | 
would like to hear some expression from this Conference as to what 
should be the capacity. We know there are some with capacity for 
twenty-five hundred or more. So far as I am informed they are well 
managed, and there are no serious results from the larger number. 
We can have detached buildings, if necessary, as easily as the 
county can. The building now and then of another detached build 
ing, to accommodate fifty to a hundred patients, seems to me the 
cheapest way to take care of the chronic insane population. ‘Those 
buildings cost no more than they cost in the county. The patients 
can go there when required, and they can get the benefit of chapel 
services and amusements in the assembly hall. They get the bene- 
fits of the entire medical staff. The Wayne Asylum, Detroit, is ad- 
mirable. The county is large enough to maintain a sufficient on-. 
I think the State made a mistake in establishing that; it was a bad 
precedent; there is nothing to hinder other counties from asking 
like privileges, and it seems to me the tendency will be to leave only 
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the poorer counties to look after the State asylum. We mu 

tinue to have State asylums, and they must be maintained, 

return to the county system, It seems to me we have two antagonis 
tic systems. 

who has just sat down either does not believe Mr. Heg’s paper ot 
does not think the people of Michigan are equal to the people of 
Wisconsin in managing county affairs. In regard to Mr, Bicknell’s 
observation on the state of things in Indiana, | do not know any 
State that has existed fifty years that has ever been able to provide 
for even a single year, fully, in its institutions for the insane. You 
cannot build asylums without using money. ‘The State will not 
ippropriate it. You cannot provide for the annual increase of the 
insane in large State establishments. We are arguing away from the 


Mr. SANBORN. If my old teacher of logic is correct, my friend 


practical subject of county care as compared with State care. If 
we have never visited such institutions, let us cross the lake and 
judge for ourselves as to the correctness of Mr. Heg’s statements. 
| have been there twice within the last three or four years to inspect. 
| had already seen a good many State and county asylums, and | 
became satisfied that, so long as the administration by the State 
Board in Wisconsin continued to be vigilant, the system of county 
care in Wisconsin was better than the system of care in any State. 
Ihe later asylums in all cases are better built and in some cases 


better equipped, and the system has a great advantage over any 
system known to me for providing sensibly, economically, and hu 
manely for the natural, inevitable increase of insanity. | suppose 


the State of Michigan has as good large asylums as any in the 
country; but in asylums for more than five hundred,— running to 
twenty-five hundred or thereabouts, the great majority being poot 
people, you take away the relations of family and neighbor, so essen 
tial to the happiness of the sane or the insane. — Friends cannot 
travel to visit the insane, persons really interested in their insane 
relatives cannot have much to do with them without sacrifice of their 
own prospects in life, and they are gradually thrown wholly upon 
the public. The sane are relieved from duties which commonly be 
long to them, but they are obliged to toil to pay the cost of support 
ing the insane in large asylums at from a dollar to two dollars a 
week more than it would cost in small asylums managed as are the 
Wisconsin asylums. The system there has been in force some fif 
teen years. It provides shelter for every insane person in the State 
without the delay of years to complete an enormous caravansary like 
our Medford asylum, and it costs much less. You ought at least to 
visit Wisconsin and see what is going on there, and | venture to say 
that if you do, your difficulties of theory will disappear. I have 
since seen a good many institutions, and, with the exception of 
Scotland (which has a better system of laws,— quite as well admin 
istered),— with that single exception Wisconsin has the best the 
world can show at this moment, decidedly better than Massachusetts 
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has. I assert it is better than Michigan, better than Germany, with 
the single exception of an asylum in the province of Saxony, which 
is better than any American asylum, 

Dr. Epwarps.—- I was very much interested in the paper read by 
Mr. Heg. I have heard much of the Wisconsin asylums and | 
regret never having had opportunity to visit them. At Coldwater: 
we have the cottage colony system, as it may be called. Three hun 
dred patients live in cottages two miles and a half from the main 
asylum, on farms. I do not believe our patients in the cottages 
differ very much from those in the Wisconsin county asylums. We 
selected the cases, and I take it the cases in the Wisconsin county 
asylums are selected, from the fact that only about 60 per cent. are 
in the county asylums, patients requiring no special watching, nurs 
ing, or medical attention. It is a good deal like the man who went 
to buy a horse, and, after recounting all the virtues the horse must 
possess, the dealer said, “I see, you want a horse that will take care 
of itself’’; and he answered, ** No, | want a horse that will take care 
of me.” So, in these institutions for the chronic insane, I think 
they are largely selected because they can take care of themselves, 
and, to a great extent, of the State. Our patients in the cottages at 
Coldwater are largely of that type. 

Question. Do you think patients in the cottages are benefitted 
more than in the main institution ? 

Dr. Epwarps.— In certain cases I think the patients are bene- 
fitted by residing in the cottages, but there is no more tendency, 
particularly, to recovery. ‘They are more comfortable and have 
greater freedom, more of the home life. We keep something like 
a hundred cows that are taken care of by patients. Of course the 
patients are largely allowed to do as in Wisconsin. 

Dr. Gorpon.— About ten years ago we had capacity for more 
than belonged to the county. The State Board of Charities at that 
time looked out for homes for chronic cases belonging to other 
counties and had them transferred to whatever county institutions 
had room for them. We received seven from Dunham County. 
Those were picked cases. I attended a council at Madison, and at 
the hotel I heard the remark of the assistant physician that they 
had been having a clearing out and had sent seven of their worst 
cases down to the eastern part of the State. I said, ** Yes, you are 
right.” He asked if I knew anything about it, and I said I had 
been superintendent about four years and those seven were certain|) 
some of the worst I ever knew. Ido not think that has been the 
case lately. We have some belonging to counties that have no in- 
stitution for chronic insane, or have not room; but only those seven, 
I think, were * picked.” 

Mr. Sawyer. I simply wished to say that we have what seems 
a perfect system that I do not think could be improved, and I do not 
think we could do better by changing to another. If we could, | 
should be glad to go to Wisconsin and learn. 


MINUTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


Subject, “ Juvenile Reformatories.”’ 

Report of the committee, by FF. H. Briggs, Rochester, N.Y., 
Chairman. 

Paper by Doctor George W. Goler, Rochester, N.Y., on * The 
Juvenile Delinquent: The Causes that produce Him; The Evolu 


2) 


tion of Modern Methods for His Reformation ” (page 35: 


DISCUSSION, 


Mr. BrIGGs.- During the past yeal there has been some discussion 
in the newspapers and magazines concerning juvenile reformatories. 
One writer in particular, Josiah Flynt, | believe, said that juvenile 
reformatories are nurseries of the tramps of the country It is very 
easy to generalize, to say that, because one bank cashier who isa 
member of a church has embezzled, therefore all bank cashiers who 
are members oft « hur« hes are embezzlers. It is quite as logic al as to 
assert that because a few boys who have been in juvenile reformatories 
become tramps, therefore juvenile reformatories are nurseries for 
tramps. From a record of one thousand fifty-three paroled boys of 
the State industrial school, Rochester, about ninety five per cent. of 
those who became tramps were tramps before they came there. We 
cannot be held responsible. It cannot be truly said that the schools 
were the cause of those boys becoming tramps. It can simply be 
said that the short time we were permitted to keep those boys was 
not sufficient to enable us to overcome their nomadic habits. ‘The 
tendency of the world at present is to make better use of one’s prod 
ucts. <A few years ago it was thought sufficient, if a boy was bad, 
to put him into a bad place for a while and then turn him out, 
worse than when he went in. At present, in our juvenile reforma 
tories, we are taking bad boys and training them to become good 
boys, training them to do a little better than they did. We are making 
a careful study of the causes that produce the juvenile delinquents, 
and it will be but a few years before we shall be able to teach 
the teachers of this country how to prevent juvenile delinquencies 

Mr. ‘T. F. Cuapin, Westborough. In looking over my own school 
the past winter,— gathering together the information that came 
through my instructor in physical culture and my other teachers, to 
get at a number of markedly abnormal or degenerate types,—- we 
sifted out about ten per cent. that were subjected to observation at 
the hands of an expert. The loss of parents, which has been alluded 


to, is a very fruitful source of the boy going wrong, without question, 
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I do not question the accuracy of the percentage there; | think it 
perhaps comes higher. Sensuality and want of restraint are also 
potent factors in bringing boys to a reform school. [am specially 
struck with the justness of the speaker’s conclusions as to the effects 
of alcoholism. Without going into statistics, from my own record of 
boys coming to me [| should say the record of Massachusetts runs 
considerably higher of those having one or both parents drinkers. — | 
was extremely interested that the subject was brought up, and I sin 
cerely hope that an effort will be made that we may have statistics 
showing how far disease is a predisposing cause toward crime. Old 
methods, by their very severity, often convince the boy that if he 
ever escape he will submit to all the pains and penalties of well-regu- 
lated society rather than return to the care of any institution, while 
the most thoughtful, intelligent, and continued training may leave the 
boy with a will utterly incompetent to withstand the surging tides of 
modern society. L believe the only way to improve the boy is by re 
peated imparting of the right thing. But the conditions of a reform 
school, in the best estate, are artificial; and the restraints, under the 
most tactful and sympathetic officers, are more obtrusive and resented 
more by the boy than the more onerous impositions of society. [| am 
not here to defend old institutions. About the one which the speaker 
portrays | know absolutely nothing. I simply wish to protest that 
the picture is too dark a picture of the time of old institutions, that 
were then in a state of evolution while modern methods were impos 
sible. I want to emphasize the importance of securing a better class 
of trained workers. As a rule, the workers are intelligent, con- 
scientious men and women, but good will, good heart, industry and 
devotion cannot take the place of thorough training. I most heartily 
endorse and urge upon favorable consideration of every reform 
school superintendent and manager or trustee, the taking of immedi 
ate steps toward the early carrying out of some plan of observation by 
which data can be gathered from various States which shall lead to 
more scientific classification of the children committed to the care of 
the State by types of degeneracy or abnormality. The good results 
will make legislators willing to grant the necessary appropriations. 
New things must be undertaken at some sacrifice and cost. 

Supt. F. H. Ninecker, Glen Mills, Pa.—It is a_ psychological 
reformation that must be recognized if we give the boy his due. ‘The 
delinquent child in ninety-nine — perhaps a hundred cases — out of a 
hundred lacks absolutely anything like a true mental perception. 
He is mentally astigmatic, morally color-blind, His perception must 
be corrected so that he can see what an act really is, all there is in 
it; | do not mean the results, but the act itself. I have heard 
while here of a deaf and dumb child who brained a man with an axe, 
and saw only the cleaving, and did not see the killing. ‘The street 
Arab sees only the ridiculous antics of the animal he tortures, he 
does not see the suffering. The child must be made to see the 
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whole of the act Che next thing is he must see the different ways 
of doing a thing, must be led to stop and think how many ways he 
ean do this or that. [In coming into contact with a good man o1 
woman he sees what an act ts. Vhe moral perception is exceedingly 
complex as compared with the mental. He must be taught to 
reason, One right is right in Grand Rapids and another in the 
Fransvaal. What is right in one place may be wrong in anothet 
He has to be taught the distinetions of differences in society We 
must teach the child to bear pain and condemnation. — [In the begin 
ning it is by “the terrors of the law” “we persuade men.” Now 
you have a boy who can see what is in the act, who knows what 
moral distinction is, and now he has to apply the moral distinction 
to the act and decide whether it is moral or immoral, and upon that 
decision his will is brought Into action, He has got to be brought 
to that position; and, until he is, he is not responsible for his act, 
It is what has to be done every day of our lives. Of course we do 
not do it in such a bald way; but you have got to get the child to 
see where the moral distinction is,— put the two things together, and 
then require him to apply the power to decide the point of what is 
morally right or morally wrong. | could tell you of a boy who shot 
his cousin with a double-barrelled shot-gun, shot him dead. | 
spent hours talking with him. He had no more perception of what 
he had done, nor as much, as a dog you have taught not to sleep on 
the sofa. When | had talked with him an hour about it he walked 
out as indifferently as when he came in Hle afterward burned 
three thousand dollars’ worth of property, and | thought, * Now | 
have got you”; but he thought nothing of that. When | got through 
he was restive because he hadn't been doing anything, and | was 
tired because I hadn't accomplished anything. So we tind the moral 
sense must not be held responsible until it has been developed. 


SIXTH SESSION 


Sunday wing, June 


Annual Conference sermon in Park Congregational Church, by 
Professor Francis G. Peabody, of Cambridge, Mass. (page 414 
Services were conducted in many other churches in the city, at the 


same hour, by delegates to the Conference. 


Mass meeting in Lockerby Hall 
Subject, “ Charity Organization,” 
Report of committee, by Philip W. Ayres, Chicago, Chairman 


(page 235) 
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Address by C. S. Loch, London, Eng. (page 243). 


Address by Professor C. R. Henderson, Chicago, on “ The Scope 


and Influence of a Charity Organization Society’ (page 248). 
Address by Miss Mary E. McDowell, Chicago, on *“ Friendly Vis- 


iting’ (page 253). 


SEVENTH SESSION. 


Sunday Night, June 7 


7. 

Mass meeting in Lockerby Hall, 

Subject, * Social Settlements and the Labor Question.” 

Address by Miss Julia C. Lathrop, Chicago, Chairman, on “ What 
the Settlement Work stands for” (page 106). 

Address by Dean George Hodges, Boston, on “ Religion in Set- 
tlements ” (page 150). 


Address by John Ll). Flannigan, Grand Rapids, Mich., on “ Benevo- 
lent Features of ‘Trades-unions ” (154). 


Mr. ALEXANDER JOHNSON.— The National Conference stands for 
the work of caring for the defective and degenerate, which is work 
that every citizen ought to be much interested in. It needs help and 
sympathy from every citizen. It is largely done by men who serve 
the public, as public servants doing the work out of money paid by 
taxes, hard to pay, very often. The Conference comes to talk about 
the best way of doing certain things, the best way of helping certain 
classes of people who have to be helped, for we have them on our 
hands. Mr. Flanigan told you that charity (as the word is under- 
stood) possesses an immense power for evil. Probably nothing has 
a greater power for creating injustice. Yet we have to have it and 
make the best of it. About the end of the last century, in the coun 
try where I was born, the wealthier people, who controlled every 
thing, established a vicious system to help the poor. There were 
hard times then, and they piled on taxes. ‘They thought a man, wife, 
and three children ought to have $10 a week; and, if he could not 
earn it, they would give it to him; so a man who worked hard might 
earn $10 a week, and a man who was lazy and worked only part of 
the time earned $5 and had the rest given to him, and if he did not 
work at all, he got the whole. The amount of money wrung from 
the people to feed those persons (not mechanics, but agricultural 
laborers) amounted to such an enormous sum that thousands of 
acres of the best land in England went without cultivation because 
when it was not cultivated it was not taxed. That is a sample of 
the wicked things done in the name of charity, and when | hear my 
friend, Mr. Flanigan, and others say they “have no use for charity,” 
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| feel like saying, Amen. The charity we want to bring up is the 
helping of the defectives and degenerates. Speaking as an officer, | 
say to you citizens,— especially you of the labor unions,—- we 


need 
you. I wish I had time to tell you how much we need you of the 
working people, for friendly visiting in large cities. There is nothing 
we need there so much. If you knew how much we need you on 
committees to help along the right kind of work, you would give the 
matter more attention; you would collect particulars through yout 
unions. We have been hammering at churches a great many years, 


saying, * You are selfish ; you don’t care for anything but your own 
miserable souls.” We have been hammering at them twenty-two 
years, and we are going to hammer at everybody we can reach, and 
now we say to the unions, “Take hold and help, because you are 
in a position where you don’t realize what you might do.” 


Address by Mrs. Florence Kelley on *'The Working Child”’ 
{page 161). 


Address by Professor Graham ‘Taylor, Chicago, on * The Settle- 


ment and the Labor Movement ” (page 143). 


EIGHTH SESSION. 
Monday Morning, June 3. 


Subject, “‘ Scientific study of Social Problems.” 
Paper by Professor Charles H. Cooley, of Michigan University, on 
«Nature versus Nurture’ in the Making of Social Careers” (page 


399): 
DISCUSSION. 


Prof. GRAHAM TayLor.— ‘The subject has many phases and can 
be viewed from many points. [| have just come from that most re 
markable gathering for study of child nature recently held in Chi 
cago under the direction of the National Normal School for three or 
four days, bringing together from all over the country those who 
have been pursuing most original researches in the study of child 
nature. Chief among them was Professor G. Stanley Hall of the 
Clark University of Worcester, probably the most expert observer of 
child nature in this country. I do not believe any one who heard 
those two or three addresses of his will ever forget the impression 
made. ‘The emphasis was upon the importance of the primary train 
ing in the home, The fundamental basis laid for all education by 
the kindergarten movement was a most important subject. 1 be 
lieve the kindergarten movement is becoming the educational and 
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social school for our economic future. It seems to me the great 
point for the thoughtful and the observer. [| agree perfectly with 
the paper as to the essentially moral nature of the vast proportion 
of men. Residence in the so-called sink-hole ward of Chicago has 
given me a higher confidence in human nature. | think no one 
live long in those districts without coming also to the natural, though 
tremendously radical, conclusion that the social conditions have a 
great effect upon the moral character. I do not believe that nature, 
as it comes fresh from the hand of the Creator, can withstand the 
immoral influences that surround child life in the seventeenth ward, 
where our home is. | do not know what would become of any chil 
dren just launched into the tenement life and the civic and economi 
conditions of that population. You may say, * Then why is it you 
are raising your own children there?” We are building up in the 
settlement a very different environment. [| would not risk them 
without the social atmosphere to help keep up the standards to 
which we are accustomed. But, on the other hand, the study of 
these experts in criminal anthropology does give the definite hope 
that environment can and does modify the ret: arding influences. For 
instance, the imbecile child almost immediately responds to the bet 
ter environment in expert schools for training the imbecile, and thei 
type of imbecility is a better type because of the better environment. 
If not so, and those influences are useless, what is the use of saying 
or doing anything about it? There is use. I do not think that is 
mere sentimentality. 1 should like to transport you for a little while 
into the kindergarten in the basement of our settlement. [I wish you 
could see there the young lady fresh from the Pestalozzi training 
house, Berlin, who chose that district because she thought the 
methods would be likely to have there the best chance for success. 
I would like you to see the beginning of home-training and indus 
trial habits in the little kitchen garden which the children have, 
the preparation of vegetables for dinner, the wash-day for the doll 
baby’s clothes, the house-cleaning, the washing of even the chairs, 
where you may hear one child say, ‘Teacher, can’t us clean 
to-day?”’ and another, “This child is much bother to me ‘cause 
she’s so dirty,” and another, ** ‘Teacher, may we go help mother get 
vegetables for dinner?’’ You would see that here is the basis upon 
which rests the proper study of government, the right kind of school 
education and the general matter of reforming environments. — | 
wish that paper could be read in every theological seminary of the 
land. 

Mr. N. Rosenavu, New York.— Our great trouble, it seems to 
me, in a te work, is the lack of opportunity to discover what 
the nature is that we are going to deal with. A child is taken either 
from a police station or a special detention house for children, where 
one exists, and directly placed in an institution which has three or 
four hundred or twenty-five hundred inmates, and at once put under 


can 
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the discipline of the institution, nobody knowing anything about that 
child’s nature; and the institution is almost invariably so large that 
individualization in the treatment of the child is’ impossibl | 
have in my mind a plan which, while | am sure it is very Utopian 
and ideal, yet seems to me the only way in which we can create a 
basis for the proper treatment of delinquent children. 1 think there 
ought to be a transit house which should be under a person (the 
proper type would be the best kindergartner that ever lived) who 
knows how to decipher the nature of the child. he child should 
be allowed to run in the transit house, almost absolutely free of 
rules, so that his entire nature should be exhibited, and the study of 
his character should be scientifically carried on from day to day 
and the conclusions recorded; and after every little corner of the 
nature of the child had been discovered, the child and the conclu 
sions of the head of the transit house should be together transmitted 
to the reformatory institution where their education and reformation 
should be carried on upon the basis of that study. ‘The idea is 
crude, but it seems to me the great lack is opportunity to know what 
it is you are going to try to mould. 

President Wricgur.— 1 want to speak from a slightly different 
standpoint in relation to a different kind of defective classes. ‘lake 
the idiots: their defect is of nature, and nurture cannot do much 
for them. If their condition is hereditary or congenital, it is practi 
cally the same thing. Many of them are idiots because of idiotic 
or feeble-minded ancestry, fully one-half, and the other half 
acquired it at or before the time of birth. Many parents say their 
children had scarlet fever or something of that kind in early infaney 
which caused it, and we allow that to stand; but infantile idiocy 
must be classed with genuine idiocy for all practical purposes. ‘The 
amount of training that can be given to idiots of various grades, 
from the absolutely unteachable to the high grade of feeble mind, 
is comparatively small. It is now recognized by superintendents of 
those institutions that out of all sent to them, including quite a num 
ber of those just on the border line, only a small number in cach 
become both self supporting and self directing, and therefore fit to 
take part in the ordinary work of life outside of the institution. So 
much for the idiots. In their case it is nature that controls, and 
nurture can do little indeed. So far as the insane are concerned, 


the statistics of insane hospitals of course are not altogether reliable, 


for the reason that the facts must be got from more or less incom 
petent witnesses,— relatives and acquaintances and others by no 
means always skilful observers; and the collections of facts, perhaps, 
are not complete. But when you find in an insane hospital three ot 
four relatives at once, it is a fair conclusion that there is an hered 
itary taint in that family. ‘The statistics show that probably about 
one-half of the insane are so because of heredtiary taint. Many of 
the other causes are preventable. If people could do away with 
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worry, in our civilization, and with all vice and all extreme poverty, 
[ am sure we should do away with a considerable portion of insanity. 
Environment comes in to produce insanity; and yet I say that fully 
one-half of the insane are so from hereditary tendencies, both phys 
ical and moral. : 

Mr. SAvAGE.— When we come to prisoners, there is a percentage 
of prisoners in the State prisons who are criminals by hereditary 
tendencies, and you cannot exactly draw the line in those cases 
between insanity and criminality. ‘The remarkable statistics lately 
given by a Pennsylvania penitentiary for five or six years, the best 
Statistics of any in the United States, show that when a number of 
persons in the same family are inmates of the same institution, that 
does not necessarily indicate heredity: it may be that environment 
or circumstances have led them into it. Yet there may be hereditary 
taint. ‘There are some persons who are moral idiots, and are so 
recognized by being placed in idiot asylums. Others have a ten- 
dency to disregard all social and civil law, and they have such strong 
tendencies to improper social actions that we may as well recognize 
them as moral idiots. Let me say, further, you will find in prisons 
there is a low average of intelligence and physical health in crim- 
inals. I think it is fair to say that prisoners have heredity to deal 
with as well as nurture, and they do not stand on an equal footin 
with the average mind, some brilliant exceptions notwithstanding. 
The same thing is true with the pauper classes. 

A De.LeGcate.— Take two children born of parents inheriting a 
taint of insanity on both sides: let one of them be brought up in 
the ordinary conditions, and the other under the best conditions that 
modern medicine can offer, and ten, twenty, thirty years later, pos- 
sibly, the divergence would give some idea of what proper, scientific 
environment can do. The experiment would have to be repeated 
many times, and then perhaps we might have some basis for consid- 
ering what can be eliminated by scientific environment. We have 
no institution providing for the experiment. We cannot leave the 
one child in the midst of pauperism and vice and take the other 
and put it under the best conditions for eliminating the taint in the 
blood. The biologists can do and are doing something in this -di- 
rection in the greatest laboratories of Europe. They are putting 
various animal forms under different conditions, and determining by 
experiment, so far as biologists can, what is due to one and the 
other influence ; and, therefore, it seems to me that if biologists can 
answer the question, we should not anticipate. Until then, I feel 
bound to suspend my judgment. We must wait, and we must work, 
in the belief that a large part of the misery in the world is naturally 
due to environment, and can be cured by improving the environ- 
ment; but, when we come to the question of measurement, we must 
turn to the biologists and wait for them. I don’t entirely agree with 
the paper that it is impossible for us to separate between environ- 
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ment and heredity. I may admit that they are not independent,— 
not absolutely separate. I can admit there are no such things as 
absolutely independent forces in the universe; but I do say it is 
a problem of modern science to look for instances where just as 
little as possible of one force and just as much as possible of an- 
other force is at work without complication of the other force, and 
you may then possibly get some opportunity for the determination 
of how much is due to one and how much to the other. I object to 
the title of the section under which we are working, as_ printed, 
“ Scientific Study of Social Problems.” We have little opportunity 
for investigation. We are obliged to lay stress upon theory, but it 
is just as indispensable to prove theory by practice as it is necessary 
that the people working on the other lines should have their work 
assisted and enlarged by some conception of theory. 

Secretary H. H. Harr.— Some of the university men at New 
Haven were still much involved with what might be called primary 
points in this subiect, but we have the university men as actively 
engaged in this work as any of us. We have a full membership, | 
think, of some fifty colleges and universities represented, where we 
did not have ten a year ago; and I think they represent every State. 
I believe the representatives should be distributed through the several 
committees, and should come into the Conference and take up their 
work with us. As a matter of fact, those engaged in active charity 
work have, many of us, little time for philosophical study,— we have 
to deal with the practical aspects,— and I have been exceedingly 
stimulated and helped by contact with men who in the class-room 
and in their study are studying underlying principles. I believe we 
have done the universities some good, and I know they have done us 
great good, and I hope to see them incorporated with us from this 
time forward. 

Secretary DENson, North Carolina.— May I be permitted to con- 
tribute on behalf of North Carolina to this matter? It has a connec- 
tion with the special circumstances of the South, and particularly my 
own State. I wish to call attention to the fact that in our ante-bellum 
days the spectacle of an hysterical, insane negro was very rare in the 
South. We had many idiots, we had cases of senile dementia, but 
typical cases of insanity were very rare. In 1871, when connected 
with the charities of the State, I addressed postal cards to the sheriffs 
of the several counties, to get at the number of insane, white and 
colored. The number was very small on the part of the colored. 
We had a small ward in the insane asylum devoted to the colored, in 
the same building with the whites. Circumstances have changed the 
environments of the negro; he is fighting his own battle of life, and 
it is a hard struggle. He has to give up his old habits; he has the 
care of his own little children, of which he had little before, and the 
care of himself; and he goes down in the struggle, and very rapidly, 
and the number of insane has increased. ‘Twelve or fifteen years 
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ago we organized the first asylum especially for colored insane, and 
the first for colored defective men in the world. We have enlarge: 
that institution twice. We thought surely room for twenty would 
enough, but there are now three hundred cases, and the number: 
increasing rapidly through the State. In this instance we see how 
environment has mastered the man. What we are trying to do no 

in this State is to bring to bear the influences of the Christian ¢ 
ligion to elevate them to another and better environment. 


Monday Afternoon. 


* Social Settlements,” at Ladies’ Literary Rooms. 


NINTH SESSION. 
Monday Night, June 8. 


Subject, ‘“ Child-saving Work.” Mr. Robert Treat Paine in th 
Chair. 

Paper by Miss Alice J. Mott, Faribault, Minn., on * Our Duty 
Nature’s Step-children.” 

Paper by H. W. Lewis, Washington, D. C., Chairman, on * Outline 
for an Ideal System for the Rescue and Relief of Children” (p. 314 

Account of the work of the Board of Children’s Guardians of the 


District of Columbia, illustrated by means of a stereopticon, by H. W. 
Lewis. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION OF PAPERS. 


Mrs. Kelly asked Dr. Caldwell what was the element of per- 
manence at Toynbee. 


Dr. CALDWELL.— I know men who have been there six or seve! 
months: many who have been there two or three months. 

Mrs. Ketiy.— Is there provision for coming and going and coming 
again? 

Dr. CALDWELL.— I think there is room in the winter and spring, 
because there are usually people away. 

Mrs. Ke__y.— I mean, is it a part of the scheme of the Settlement 
to have “ floaters’? 

Dr. CALDWELL.— No, they don’t want them very much; it is gen- 
erally possible to come there for a month or so, as a visitor. They 
want permanent residents, if possible, and generally get them. 

Mr. ‘TayLor.— What proportion of those attending the classes live 
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in the immediate vicinity of ‘Toynbee Hall, and what proportion from 
a longer distance? 

Dr. CALDWELL.— I think most of them are from the vicinity. 

Mr, ‘TAYLoR.— Somebody said that they draw from fifteen to twenty 
miles around, and do not reach the local constituency. 

Dr, CALDWELL.— People do come in from around there as well as 
from a considerable distance. Residents pay for board and room; the 
charges are reasonable ; but there are subscriptions from about thirty 
six colleges. Everybody does a lot for ‘Toynbee. It is so well 
known now. Our assistant professor of botany went to Toynbee to 
live in a house near where the lectures are. He began with one 
court, inducing people to have flowers there. ‘The town authorities 
gave him money several times; he is now nominal landlord of about 
forty-five or six of the courts of ‘Toynbee University; has the finest 
place around there. He has had the old court extended. Last year 
it wasn’t just paying, there had been such a delay, I think the old 
building is rotten ; a great many of them live in University Hall. The 
acquisition of the property was, partly, co-operative. It is an ex- 
tremely good thing for the town. It is the old part of Dogberry. 
Artists and literary men are stimulated to production by living there. 

Miss LarHrop.— On the whole, are there not a great many more 
men interested in England in this movement than there are here? 

Dr. CALDWELL.— There is great want here of men. ‘They are 


mostly men in England. A man would rather make a couple of 
thousand dollars in what is interesting, in England, than twenty thou- 
sand dollars in what is not interesting. 


A Lapy.— Are not English ladies more restricted by their edu- 
cation ? 

Dr. CALDWELL. As far as my observation goes, they can do 
what they want in England; but it is mostly men, though many 
women in the Church of England work. ‘The ladies do a great deal. 
In London, if a man is reading for the bar, or studying -for hospitals, 
he goes to live there. It is more like college and more comfortable. 
It is owing to the way in which men must work between the ages of 
twenty-five and forty-five in England before they can do much. ‘They 
are young at the professions at thirty-five or thirty-six, and don’t mind 
living in settlements all these years. 

Mrs. Ke__y.— It has occurred to me that probably the preference 
for creature comforts at Toynbee might account for the difference in 
tenants between the two countries. 

Dr. CALDWELL.— At Toynbee they do have comforts. ‘The resi 
dent has them in his rooms wherever he goes; wouldn’t live without 
them. 

Mrs. Ke__ty.— I think perhaps that is all. 

Dr. CALDWELL. There must be comradery between man and 
man. 

Mr. TayLor.— Don’t you consider the absence of women from the 
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settlements in England quite as much a defect as the absence of men 
in America? 

Dr. CALDWELL.— Oh, yes! although I don’t know how you would 
have them go there. It would be rather difficult, since they are al| 
bachelors. You keep men in this country longer as university men 
but men will prefer that kind of life in this country, later. 

A DeLecatr, — It seems to me residence in these settlements dur 
ing the university course is a matter of convenience to you rathe: 
than a matter of philanthropy. 

Dr. CALDWELL. — It is, largely, in Dogberry. In London it is 
mostly for the university course. Some of them simply go there for 
Sunday afternoon,—-something of that sort; they don’t pretend to 
do much philanthropy. I think much more good is sometimes got 
by working in the indirect way. I think the indirect results are some 
times much better in England than the direct results. 

Miss Van Vecuren, Grand Rapids.—TI should think the effect 
would be discouraging to people who can’t have those little luxuries. 

Dr. CALDWELL. — ‘There is no reason why they shouldn't. ‘They 
inspire people and teach them to save money and think about th 
little things. The indirect results I think are very great. We don't 
believe in the old charity idea. We believe in lifting people up by 
their own work for themselves. I think the people working in the 
settlements get more than they give. It brings them into the prope: 
human relation with others. We don’t want to preach. We want to 
help them to feel they must know more of life. 

Mrs. Hati.—-I have been impressed with the idea that in going 
into settlement life, the philanthropic idea is something to be got rid 
of. I don’t believe in it at all. It gives us the idea that we are 
better than the other people, when we really are not half so good as 
a great many. I have been impressed with the idea that that is 
something to be dropped in Chicago. I have had more interest 
ing, more inspiring, acquaintances in the 17th ward of Chicago than 
in any other circles | have moved among. I feel as if I had dove 
no good, but I have go¢ no end of good by going into the settlement. 

Dr. CALDWELL.— I haven't been trying to show how the settle 
ment does aggressive good, at all. J think we must throw the phil 
anthropic idea out. We meet people, we don’t know their names, we 
have to be agreeable for about ten days, and then we get to know 
these people, and the lines of life come into contact. We try to have 
simple lessons. ‘The working people come to you, because they like 
to turn in and see you evenings. 

Mr. Ast.— Dr. Caldwell speaks of gentlemen who don’t give all 
their time to the settlement work, only a portion of their evenings. 
It is a good deal harder to show your best side after a day’s work. 
‘The educational side of the settlement life has been presented exten 
sively. 1 will speak from the motive side. When our Maxwell Street 
settlement was opened, the people couldn’t quite comprehend it and 
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looked for the underlying motive. ‘They thought our ultimate object 
was the “saving of souls,” and were so afraid of being Christianized 
that they raised a riot and the police had to come out. \ paper 
edited by Dr. Hirsch called attention to it, and there was great in 
dignation, generally, because it seemed to savor too much of * charity.’ 
About forty of the most desirable people seceded from Hull House, 
and formed what they called a self-educational club, which has had a 
stimulating effect upon the settlement. That seemed to me a very 
interesting development of the settlement. ‘This club has grown from 
forty to a hundred young men and women who meet for educational 
improvement, entirely apart from the settlement, but in the surround 
Ing neighborhood. 

Mr. kK. ‘TP. Devine, Philadelphia. In connection with the point 
we were discussing,—- about helping the poor, or trying to help them, 
to lift them up. | wonder if it is quite honest to say there is no 
philanthropy about it. Philanthropy means, | suppose, love for ow 
fellow-men, and the desire to be of some benefit to our fellow-men : 
and, although ‘Toynbee Hall may be strong enough to receive resi 
dents for a short time. fora comfortable time to read law, not attempt 
ing to do anything for humanity, | am inclined to think it would lose 


its occupation if all its residents were of that sort. | think the man 


who simply wants to benefit himself by contact with the poor is hardly 


entitled to a place among our number, although I have no doubt that 
the teacher gets more from a child than a child from the teacher ; 
the server gets more than the person he serves. | don’t tind myself 
in agreement with the indignant disclaiming of a desire to help or be 
a benefit to the people. 

Mr. ‘Tayitor.— The turn of the discussion reminds me of a little 
story in a Chicago paper. A man was represented as asking another 
man what those setthement residents were, anyhow, and he replied, 
* Oh, good fellows who go down into the slums to live better.” It is 
that view of pity that everybody with one particle of self-respect 1 
sents, that has led to the intenseness of the endeavor to throw 
picion-upon the settlement movement. I know of no greater test of 
character than to go into the settlement. If a man cannot dispossess 
himself of selfishness, it will make him the worst kind of a Pharisee. 
It is better to have no philanthropy than to think you are so much 
better than anybody else. ‘The educational side of settlement work 
is second only to that purpose which | suppose we all consider pre 
eminently,— the social uplifting ; the educative side of the settlement 
has surely to be considered in many ways. [| think one ditficulty 
arises at once, if we rely upon evening schools. A great many older 
persons do not like to be associated with twelve-year-olders. ‘Then 
some persons can only get one evening, or two, or three; but they are 
expected to give five evenings in the week, if they go to the public 
evening school. So it is no supererogation to have English branches 
taught. The idea of the settlement is to supply the next need that 
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turns up. If we can have a first class kindergarten in our district 
we want to have it, but the best way to get the kindergarten in th: 
public school is to show the need for it. The people we most need 
to influence live outside of the clistrict, generally ; they live in the 
suburbs removed from the great masses of men and the common life. 
In that line of effort we have been led to have once or twice a yea) 
sessions of social economics, and tried to get the best persons w 
could to present the various aspects. Last month we had our spring 
session. ‘The kindergarten association adjourned and came to us. 
We have an afternoon and sometimes an evening’s conference for the 
general good, and it is very interesting to see the workingmen come 
and enjoy it just as much as those who have professional motives for 
coming into touch with our methods. We are very much encouraged 
in that line of effort, and think that even though our help comes from 
a distance, larger results may be brought to bear than upon our im 
mediate vicinity. Business and professional men from other districts 
attend our meetings, and sit and listen, and we invite discussions in 
which socialists and men of every line take part. There is something 
to interest all kinds. I should like to bring some of our students 
down there and let some one who thinks he knows it all pit himselt 
against one of those single-tax talkers. 

Dean Hopces.— I think it would be a pity for any one to go 
away from this meeting who may possibly not attend another, and 
have the idea that the settlement is a kind of place where people go 
just for the fun of it. I am reminded of John Armstrong, who said 
he never made a sacrifice in his life, although his whole life was a 
sacrifice of the profoundest kind. ‘They do go for the fun of it. It 
is fun for them to do it for the love of it, but it is what we call phi 
lanthropy of the profoundest kind. I believe in the settlement; but 
I think the danger is on the line of what Professor Caldwell said, 
where people settle and are not always doing something. I think 
the danger lies in the direction of dropping into mere institutional 
ism. Ihave not known much about the educational workings, how 
ever, although I am connected in a way with three settlements. | 
do know about the educational influence that the settlement has 
upon the workers. Agassiz, when he had a student come to him 
for instruction, put down before him the fish or flower, and said, 
*Look at it!’ After looking at it fifteen or twenty minutes, the 
student would say he was ready to report. But Agassiz would give 
it back to him, and tell him to look longer, and perhaps he would 
keep him three days looking at that one object ; and he would find, 
then, that he very likely didn’t know much about it. Pope Pius IX. 
was accustomed to ask visitors in Rome how long they had been there. 
If they said a week, he would say, “Then you have seen Rome.” 
If they said, a month, he would say, “ You have begun to see 
Rome.” But if they said a year, he would say, “ Then you know 
you can never see Rome.’’ So, in these lines of work, it is neces- 
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sary to be where you can keep studying these social problems | 
don’t think it is well for a man to stay too long in one kind of soci 
ety, whatever it may be, where he 


meets always the same people, 
the same things. He needs to be 


acquainted with people in every 
condition of life. I think that is one of the influences of the settle 
ments that is particularly beneficial. 

Mrs. KELLY. Chere is an educational law in the State of Illinois 
demanding compulsory education, ‘Phe requirement is for the child 
to go to school sixteen weeks in the year, of which twelve are to be 
consecutive ; but Sunday-school or any other kind of school can be 
counted in the sixteen weeks, and the law doesn’t tell which. ‘That 
is the reason the settlement has so much police work to do, | should 
like to ask whether Mr. Abt doesn’t get the greatest constituency 
from near by. I think from two to three hundred at the settlement, 
weekly (perhaps two hundred) come from within two or two-and-a 
half blocks either way. As I understand 


Dr. Caldwell, one reason 
loynbee doesn’t draw largely from the immediate neighborhood is 


because the country around is Jewish. ‘There is considerable Jewish 


occupancy around us. [| wondered a little what the difference in the 
polity of the settlements might be. 

Mr. Apr.— I think the thing to do is to work for independent 
effort on the part of individuals in the neighborhood. ‘The idea is 
to accomplish something. ‘The whole educational feature of the 
settlement ought to be as fai 


aI Ne 


as possible the secondary feature, 
Everything connected with it should be made secondary to the social 
work. ‘There is no discipline. ‘There are no fixed hours. Whether 
a boy comes at eight or half-past doesn’t matter. There is nothing 
but freedom. © ‘The aim is to get them to work independently on 
their own account. Some pay fees, some pay very irregularly; but 
we have a very small fee varying from five to fifteen or twenty cents 
a week. <A good many pay five, some are supposed to pay five and 
don’t pay anything. ‘The students are working boys and girls from 
about eighteen years upward. I am not prepared to say whether 
it is a good plan or not, but certainly we would rather they came 
irregularly than not to come at all. 

Mr. Devine.— May not the charity instruction be related 
some other organization, such as the University Extension ? 
Philadelphia that has been found of service in many ways. It is 
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with 
In 


a 
great pleasure to me to meet those “who come, as | have, for two 


hours. I don’t mean on the harder lines, but in political economy, 
literature, etc. ‘The extension work has not been carried on 
extensively or systematically in Philadelphia. The 
always been very willing to aid us. 


very 
lecturers have 


Mrs. Ketiy.— I don’t know whether I am correct, but my impres 
sion is, that our university has made arrangements where we 
not had to pay; but it was their custom to make a small charge and 
they didn’t take kindly to paying nothing. 


have 
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Mr. Anr.— ‘The only university extension lectures at our settle- 
ment were by a lecturer who furnished his services gratuitously. 

Mrs. Keuty.- ‘The ordinary university lecturer will not make a 
success in the settlements. It requires extraordinary gifts. 

Miss American.— As a general thing the people are most inter- 
ested in topics pertaining to the schools. ‘They are interested in the 
occupations of their children, It is important to us to find occupa 
tion for the children in the congested districts during the summer. 
Reading some reports from Boston, my thought has been that 
through the large cities as well as the small, the children of the poor 
are unoccupied entirely during the summer, and there should be 
something conducted in such a way as to make them occupy them 
selves. I believe a large room or a series of small ones, with some 
one there all day long, where the children might come in and tind 
pleasant books and a few games,— perhaps a piano, with some one 
to play,—- would be very desirable; and the result would be educa 
tive both to the grown people and the children. People should be 
brought into this who are not the ordinary settlement workers. ‘The 
subject of school vacation time has interested a great many people 
throughout the cities of the land, and the idea has developed some 
thing in Boston and New York. ‘The New York experiment was 
larger and very successful. It was thought at first that money must 
be raised, and it might be best to open vacation schools. They got 
the use of three vacant public schools, and during the summer taught 
nature studies and had excursions to the parks, museums, etc. My 
imagination has been running on Agassiz’s line. Something could 
be conducted at the expense of about eleven and one-half cents a 
day for each child next year. There are many people who would 
contribute. We have a tremendous amount of sympathy in certain 
wards in Chicago. We hope to raise $5,000, but shall be very glad 
to have $1,000. We shall see what the railroads will do, and gen 
erally what can be done about getting flowers sent in from the 
country; also pictures and books. Many back numbers can be ob 
tained from the C/i/u-garden, published in Chicago. ‘The schoo! 
will be a joy to its neighborhood. In a few years the board of 
education will be led to take it up, as they have been compelled to 
take up the kindergarten system. I think in perhaps four or five 
years the people generally will take it up, and vacation schools will 
be assured to certain parts. We have to take all ages. One of the 
great cares of many mothers is, what to do with their children while 
they are away at work. They would like to send them into the 
country, and haven't even parks for them to go to; and sometimes 
the mothers refuse to go to work because they won't leave their chil 
dren in the streets. The teachers should be paid, and none but 
trained teachers employed. Something should be done to keep girls 
between fifteen and nineteen years of age off the streets and give 
them something to think about. 
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Mr. Arr.-— Miss Amevican has asked the question, which | have 
always wanted to ask the social settlement workers, whether they 
reach the people who need educational lifting up most, or whether 
the majority are not those who are situated so they could get them 
anyway? ‘lhe answer is another question: Who needs it most 
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Subject, “ Municipal and County Charities.” 

In the absence of Hon. James H. Stout, R. D. MeGonnigle, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., took the chair. 

Paper by Mrs. EF. E. Williamson, Elizabeth, N. J., on ‘The Rela 
tion of Municipal and County Charities to the Commonwealth ” 
(page 272). 

Pape by Hon. Richard Guenther, Oshkosh, Wis., on * United 
States Legislation on Immigration of the Defective Classes " (page 
302). 

Paper by H. H. Hart, St. Paul, Minn., on * Proposed Legislation 


to regulate Interstate Migration of Paupers ” (page 299). 


DISCUSSION, 


Mr. F. B. SaNnnorn.— The two subjects, Immigration and Inter- 
state Migration, are those that we have had occasion to consider a 
long time, and my friend, Dr. Hoyt, who was to present a paper, | 
think would agree substantially with the paper of Mr. Guenther. | 
suspect, however, that he would, like myself, have been a little puz 
zled by one of the suggestions, made in maintaining the claim that 
we have the right to exclude aliens from our shores. When we un 
dertake to return to their country persons whom we say are aliens, 
belonging to Germany, England, Scotland, or other countries, those 


countries have precisely the same right to exclude them from their 
ports. When we say, * They belong to you,” they will say, ‘We 
don’t know anything about that, and until you offer conclusive proof 
we cannot receive them.” | suspect the “read and write” require 


ment 1s a political ideal, which, nevertheless, would not exclude, ne 
essarily, the pauper and criminal, the helpless and insane, and would 
exclude a large number of persons whom this country, in a great 
part of its area, needs. It seems to me the proper way to restrict 
immigration is to establish a closer system of examination and a 
larger entrance fee. If you undertake to provide for a system of 
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restriction such as is proposed, or a very large entrance fee, like 
$100, we should make ourselves ridiculous. With a border line of 
four thousand miles, it is perfectly futile to attempt to restrict by 
a large fee. A great many of the immigrants nominally excluded are 
now coming over the border line between us and the British posses 
sions. ‘The evils we suffer I think are largely due to not enforcing 
our naturalization laws. [It is not by keeping out the immigrants, but 
by restricting them after arrival that we shall have future prosper- 
ity. Further, as to a great number of the paupers in parts of our 
country being aliens, Mr. Hart could present to you some very con 
clusive statistics, ‘There are certain parts of the country where a 
large number of criminals and paupers are aliens, but it is not true 
of the Scandinavians or the Dutch, or, extensively, of Germans. As 
to interstate migration, | entirely agree that the only efficient legisla- 
tion must be national, because the general government is the only 
one with power over the whole country. The most stringent State 
regulations in Michigan cannot restrict in Wisconsin, because of the 
jurisdiction, ‘There is a clause in our constitution, I think, which 
forbids co-operation between States. But that would not be so con- 
strued as to hinder an attempt to regulate this interstate immigra- 
tion. And, if there could be harmony of action between the States 
which are side by side, it would very much lessen the existing evil; 
but national agreement must sooner or later regulate it. I am very 
glad Mr. Hart has drawn a bill on this subject. 

Mr. Harr. I find much friction with adjoining States in sending 
back persons from one State to another. 

Mr. Sannorn.— Undoubtedly there always will be until some 
agreement is established. ‘There must be agreement between the 
States before there will be harmony. 

Mr. GuenrHer.— | am much gratified with what Mr. Sanborn has 
said agreeing in the main with the views I have expressed. With 
reference to the objection to the execution of a law to return peo- 
ple who have come here in violation of the law, I am quite sure 
that the existing law plainly says such persons can be and shall be 
returned within one year after they land. Under this law quite a 
number of immigrants have been returned, and, to my knowledge, no 
country has ever objected. Under the international law, each 
country is obliged to take back its old subjects so long as they have 
not become citizens of some other country. 

Mr. SANBORN.— Do you suppose the authorities of Russia would 
permit us to send back five thousand Russian Jews? 

Mr. GuENTHER.—- The experiment has not been tried, but I don’t 
see how Russia could help herself, and in many cases [ think she 
would be glad to take them back and send them to Siberia. I am 
very glad Mr. Sanborn, who hails from Massachusetts, is not in favor 
of the educational test, especially as a great many prominent gentle- 
men, among whom | may include Mr. Robert Treat Paine, have 
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defended that test. Perhaps | miy state that as a naturalized 
citizen [Lam in sympathy, as | am sincerely, with those who are 
either immigrants or descendants of immigrants. ‘The only really 
o1izinal people of the United States are the Indians. | claim that 
education is no test of characte: here are a great many people in 
the world who have not had the advantage of going to school who 
yet have stout hearts, and are willing to work, and are merely inferiot 
in school education. | have lived more than a year in manufacturing 
districts where | was surrounded by hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
mechanics, not a single one of whom, perhaps, could read or write 
| trust these people implicitly. - think if they would come to the 


United States they would become good citizens, and | am | 


sure thet 


children, who would have the benetit of the public schools of 


oul 
country, would: make excellent citizens, and | am decidedly opposed 
to the educational test. | want to call your attention to the fact that 
recently Congress, in the Lower House, very strongly advocated the 
passage of such a bill. [hope that bill will not pass, beeause | can 
see no good to the country in it. | speak as an American citizen 
We are willing and should be that this country be an asylum for the 
oppressed of all nations. America is for the world and not just for 
the people who happen to be here. It would be a strange thing if | 
were to say that others still in the old country should not reap some 


of the benefits which | have enjoyed by the public institutions of 


this country. Ll am very much opposed to the tax. Under the 
‘xisting law, any man who has not $20 would be regarded as a 
pauper. When I came here | had only $3 in my pocket. If that 
law had been in existence, | should have been excluded from this 
country’s benefits. [am truly grateful to Mr. Sanborn, for whom | 
entertain the highest regard, for following up the views I have ex 
pressed, 

Mr. VisHer, Secretary of the Bureau of Labor and ‘Transportation. 

| was greatly pleased with the careful paper of Mr. Hart. | think 
he discriminated closely between dependent and pauper people. 
lhis transplanting from one State to another can be done safely and 
wisely, but the shoving of paupers from one State to another is an 
imposition and should be checked in every way it can. I was 
speaking with the compiler of the Illinois Statutes, a legislator for 
many years, and a man of high standing, and he said the Michigan 
law, with reference to these dependent people sent from other States, 
if brought to the test would not stand. [| come in touch with the 
law in my work. A man in Northern Michigan asked for juvenile 
labor; he asked for two particular boys who were described to him, 

one eighteen, the other sixteen years old: brothers, who had been 
taken to the newsboys’ home and were there a long time. ‘The only 
right thing to do was to transplant them into country homes, ‘The 
boys were willing, the old man was willing and sent the money ; but 
the county superintendent of public schools informed the gentleman 
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that there was a State law which made him liable to a considerable 
penalty if he should have a hand in bringing these sixteen and eigh 
teen years old boys from Chicago into Michigan. Such a law should 
be wiped out. ‘They want to go into a farming community and get 
to work on farms. ‘There are many other people, young people and 
older people, men and women whom we might ship from one State 
to another. I think there ought to be a law that would be in a 
cordance with such needs in our work. 

President Wricur, —The Michigan law forbidding the shipping 
of dependent children from other States into Michigan was the result 
of discussions in the National Conference of Charities years ago, 
and was due to the abuse of States shipping children by the ca: 
load, without proper supervision or investigation, from Eastern to 
Western States. ‘The thought was a good thought, to take the chil 
dren out of the slums and set them in good country homes, but the 
way they carried it out was very defective. You will find, in the 
various Proceedings of this Conference, discussions held on that 
matter, a careful paper by Mr. Hart, showing the result of investi 
gation which he made of the several counties of Minnesota where 
these children were sent, showing that some of the children 
stayed and did well, but many stayed and did not do well, on ac 
count of the wholesale methods of shipping the children from New 
York to Western Minnesota. The Michigan law resulted from that. 

Mr. G. K. Hoover, Chicago. I think Mr. Visher would discover, 
by investigation, that the Michigan law simply requires the person 
receiving the child to give bond of a thousand dollars to indemnify 
the State in case the child should become a pauper. 

Mr. VisHer. — That is a hardship. 

Mr. G. W. Jounson, Massachusetts. — I was exceedingly interested 
in the paper on the subject of removals from the country without re 
gard to the lapse of time during which the person has been in the 
country. It is a question that has frequently come up before me as 
chairman of a Committee on Removals. ‘The committee is obliged 
to examine into and make a record before any action can be taken 
by the agents of the Board, and there are cases cited here of the re- 
moval of paupers from the State and country, even after they have 
been in this country eight or ten years. We paid the expenses of 
shipment, but exercised the right which our Supreme Court says we 
have. The Supreme Court of the United States has said that the 
right of self-protection is before all other rights; that, when an attempt 
has been made to place a burden upon us that does not belong there, 
we have the right to protect ourselves. ‘Therefore, when we find a 
pauper who has come into the country, has led a migratory life in 
every State, and floated as a tramp into one of our institutions, we 
take the liberty of removing him and sending him to the country 
from which he came. We have had some obstacles in two cases 
within the last two or three years; but the trouble was not made by 
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the national but by city authorities, the authorities of the ci of 
Hamburg, under their municipal law. But 1 am 


not aware that 
under the common national law parties have been refused whom we 
have returned. I was interested in one remark made by the gentle 
man who read the paper, in regard to the amount that should be 
paid by the pauper. \s is well known, the only money paid by the 
pauper at present is one dollar a head; and our law says that if he 
falls into distress during the year, and any place supports him, the 
authorities may recover from the United States Government the cost 
of so supporting him during the year. ‘The fifty-cent head money, 
as formerly received, used to pay the expenses, not only for one, but 
five years, but became insufficient for administering the duties of the 
officers of the different ports. With 

remuneration is about one tenth of the 
the head money should be 


the changing conditions the 
cost. It seems to me that 
large enough to afford material support 
to all who may fall into distress during the first five years of resi 
dence in this country, and that for our Government to impose sim 
ply a tax of a dollar with the idea of furnishing support to these im 
migrants who fall into distress immediately after coming, is farcical. 
[ would not place it at $100; that would be a severe tax, and might 
be excluding to persons who would be useful citizens of the United 
States; but | would make it $10. A person who desires to come to 
this country to receive all the benetits and advantages of our coun 
try, — certainly if he could not raise $10, | think he would not be a 
capable citizen and should stay out. | think that would keep out a 
good many of the untit classes, and at the same time it would afford 
some reasonable compensation to the charitable authorities who 
had charge of his subsistence. 
Mrs. Ketty.—I have lived nearly five years in a colony of emi 
grants of the sort who can neither read, nor write, nor pay $20, nor 
| taught in a school two hours with father and son in the 
class side by side. I think altogether the most humane thing to be 
done is to refuse hospitality until we really can be hospitable, and 
not bring them into the slums in which the great body of emigrants 
persistently settle. [| think that if the rate of $100 would shut them 
out, that is a good argument for it. We cannot afford to take care 
of them, because the conditions have changed so, 


The $3 immigrant 
who comes to-day does not tit the situation 


four years ago when | 
went to live in those regions I did not know them personally 

now. I think it is the humane thing to shut them out. It is bec 
I have seen the lamentable destitution. ‘This boy who has 
his ankle, and that boy who is a quasi-criminal, ar 


aduse 
broken 

e doomed in ad 
vance. Until we can give the children for the first ten years of then 
life the best conditions, I think we are required by the principles of 
simple humanity to allow only those to come in who are able to take 
care of themselves. 


Dr. CALDWELL.—- We have acted upon the policy of opening fields 
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of work to the paupers of all the world quite long enough, and the 
best service America can render to the world is to take care of 
herself and build up here a pure nationality. I would urge the re 
stricting of immigration very much indeed, for economical and politi 
cal reasons. If we are going to preserve our democracy, we must 
wait until we have assimilated those who are here. If we are to 
keep up the standard of wages, we must shut out the laborers from 
other countries. 

Miss Jutta Laturorp.— 1 tind myself in the position of disagree 
ing with a lady who lives under the same roof with me, and | think 
it will be better to fight it out right here than when we are alone. 
I happened to come from the country into Chicago and the speake: 
who preceded me comes from the larger residence districts of New 
York and Philadelphia. In that portion of the country where we 
live, we have several thousands very unfortunately situated, a con 
gested population, largely Italian; but there is another element, 
a very large Swedish immigration, assisted by servant girls who 
from their $3 a week have sent to Sweden for their brothers and 
sisters, who come, not with $3, but a heavy debt on their shoulders. 
I feel that that class are as truly to be helped as those we are strug 
gling with very inadequately indeed in the slums of Chicago. 

Mr. Guenruer.— I have no intention of forcing my own views 
upon this assembly, so I will just call your attention to a few lines 
spoken at a recent dinner of the Massachusetts Reform Club, by 
William Lloyd Garrison, who, I presume, had due knowledge : 


A nation of immigrants and the children of immigrants, having obtained pos- 
session of the continent, are considering the feasibility of barring out other immi 
grants. ‘They assume to have the right to determine who shall be admitted here 
after, and who shall not. It is pertinent to demand the evidence of their author 
ity. The United States is a considerable fraction of the habitable globe, sparsely 
settled, with a population of 21 to the square mile, compared with 311 in Great 
Britain, 234 in Germany, and 187 in France. Its resources are as yet measure 
less; and, to use Mr. Atkinson's words, “it contains incalculable room for immi 
grants.” Indeed, he figures that all the inhabitants of the nation can find stand 
ing-room in the town of Brookline, the mothers holding their babes in their arms, 
and still have room to spare. Conclusively, it is not on the ground of overcrowd 
ing that the danger arises from the incoming of foreigners. Your authority, 
gentlemen, for this restricted persuasion, for this enormous assumption of power. 
Show us your title deed. If a nation has a right to keep out aliens, tell us how 
many people constitute a nation and what geographical area they have a right to 
claim. In the United States, where a thousand millions can live in peace and 
plenty under just conditions, who gives to 70,000,000 the right to monopolize the 
territory? How few can justly own the earth and deprive others who are landless 
of the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness? And what becomes of 
the rights of the excluded? Is there any justification of such assumption except 
the ground of might? It is the simple power of force and not of justice. 


Judge Fouver, Ohio. We shall do well, I think, to remember 
these words, ‘“ Look not every man on his own things, but every man 
on the things of others,” as applicable to nations. We Americans 
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‘look not only upon our own but upon the things of others. | think 


we should put ourselves into the position of some of these people in 


other lands sometimes. | Tecollect starting from the port of ‘Trebi 


zond on the Black Sea after twelve years in that provincial country 
and learning something of the people and the regulations there. 


We went aboard the steamer. Our boxes and goods were taken 


from land by small boats and put on board, and one of the officers 


came and asked where we were going, and | remember [ was sur 


prised to see how those Eastern sailors looked up. hey had 
learned about America and perhaps had friends there, and their 


idea seemed to be, Oh, that we could go to America! When we 


came ashore the health officer was there, in New York, and some 


Armenians were on the steamer, and he began to swear, and | 


thought, “Is this the reception these people are going to recelve 
these profane words and oaths, the first words?” It seems to me 
we cannot forget such persons as those poor 


\rmenians, the best of 
that country. 


[ talked with a man here in Grand Rapids recently 


of the dithculty they have in getting away from that country; they 


have to pay money to get away, and with all the difficulty they have 
in getting away, | think we ought to welcome all of those who come. 


Dr, CALDWELL.— I would call attention to a particular point. — If 
my friend Guenther is right, and all the world ought to be allowed to 
come here because there is room, isn’t it the duty of the people of 


the United States to organize a society for importing Chinese, Hin 
doos, etc.? Let me repeat the remark I made a few 


moments ago, 
that the best service the United States 


can render the world is to 
build up and maintain here a pure and high civilization. Any 
portation which injures that civilization is an injury to the world, 

Prof. Wittcox, Cornell University. I have been working on 
statistics of the United States recently. We took the census of 
foreign-born population in 1880, and again in 1890, and found the 
number of Italians, Poles, Russians, Coreans drifting into the large 
cities smaller in 1890 than in 1880. It would 
scattering throughout the country with 
the last decade. 

President WRIGHT. This Conference is not the place t 
this question of immigration. 


im 


seem that they are 
greater rapidity than during 


o ciscuss 
Che relation of the question to chari 
ties and corrections is the subject to discuss here. I think the in 
terior cities that have received such a large proportion are them 
selves standing arguments in favor of the fact that foreign immigrants 
do not produce the greatest amount of crime, pauperism, or insanity. 
Wisconsin has the largest proportion of foreign-born, two-thirds, 

yet we have the smallest proportion of criminals in prison of any of 
the States. Minnesota is next, a little smaller; North Dakota, 


in 
almost equal per cent. of foreign born. 


And these three States have 
the smallest criminal percentage of population, and a very small per- 
centage of insane paupers. 
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Judge Foutterr, Ohio.— I could not sit still after the remark about 
organizing societies to import Chinese, Hindoos, ete. The railroad 
contractors in our State could not compete with other railroad con 
tractors until they said: “We can’t use American labor, but we get 
down to base on Italian labor.” Those men go to Michigan, employ 
Italian labor, and get contracts for railroads, and then make money, 
Did you ever know a man who himself desired to come out to this 
country, who fought for the privilege, and came because perhaps 
his sister, or I don’t care who, lent him money and he got here 
that ever became a pauper? On the other hand, the United States 
have sought to shut out the very worst system of emigration God 
Almighty ever saw,— organized first in the Chinese empire, for pur- 
poses I need not mention here. ‘The question is how to stop that. 
No such law has been made for ten years as Michigan has. You 
must give a bond for a thousand dollars that a man will not become 
a pauper before you permit him to be brought out here. 1 believe 
Michigan will repeal that law. When a man of intelligence wishes 
to come here, | don’t believe there is any community of men who 
should build up a wall and say, “ You shall not come.”’ 

Rev. G. G. Hoover.— It seems to me we are agreed in this dis- 
cussion, ‘There is a class that, in the interests of charity, should be 
kept from our shores. We have a right to say to the burglar, * You 
shall not enter my home,” but if a gentleman wants to come he should 
be welcomed. 

Mr. Havupr.— It is generally the richer States that want to shift thei 
poor on to the poorer States, and the State has a right to say no. 

Dr. Wa.k.— My connection with the poor law dates back twenty 
six years. One of our greatest troubles is the immigration of whole 
families, particularly along the railroads running through railroad 
centres. Nine times out of ten it is cheaper to get them on to some 
body else, but is it right? I had a family that travelled from New 
York to Chicago twice, a wife and five children. She went to Pitts 
burg from New York, and got on a train for Chicago, was sent back 
to Pittsburg and New York. I think she went pretty nearly all over 
the country. While our poor law is old,— passed in 1886 and _ sub- 
stantially the same as in England,— we have a law that practically 
covers the same ground as stated in the paper of Mr. Hart, but it is 
not enforced. ‘Thousands of dollars are wasted every day in that 
transportation process of travelling back and forth that does no good 
in the world. My idea is that every one of these travelling beggars, 
gypsies, should be gathered up by the authorities, and made to state 
if they have any settlement or residence, and, if they haven't, they 
should be sent to the almshouse and kept there, as suggested by Mr. 
Hart. It seems to me our only remedy is by act of Congress. | 
don’t know just what way it should be drawn. My thought is that 
this Conference should authorize its proper officers to, in some man 
ner, prepare an act to be offered in Congress, to cover the whole 
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ground, It occurs to me that with the assistance of the Boards of 
Charities in our various States, and with co-operation from = the 
officers of the State Conferences, we ought to have very little ditt 
culty in securing such legislation. It would not only be an aid to 
paupers, but to the community and the sufferers by these people 
continually coming for relief while it is utterly impossible to give 
any relief. Now, with reference to Mrs. Williamson’s paper, in 
which she speaks with so much energy of the importance of tax 
payers taking an interest in our county institutions, ‘Twenty-six 
years ago we organized an association composed of representatives 
of children’s aid societies and all our benevolent institutions. 
While we started in very simply, yet the entire condition of ou 
almshouses is far beyond what we could have foreseen. ‘The peo 
ple are beginning to look at the character of the almshouses,— the 
sort of man in charge, the kind of discipline maintained, and the 
treatment of the various kinds of persons who go to the almshouses, 
Some city almshouses are looked upon as a sort of dumping-ground, 
and do not have the inspection of the public as they should. Our 
observation in Pennsylvania is that if public attention is directed 
to these almshouses, the management is improved; the finances, 
by amore economical distribution of outside relief, come down to 
a better condition; the citizens begin to give co-operation that lifts 
up the whole establishment, so that the very character of the dire¢ 


tors of the poor has changed. We have to-day a class of people 
managing these almshouses who, twenty years ago, would have 
thought it an insult to be asked. Now it is looked upon as a kind 
of honor. So, following Mrs. Williamson's thought, [ would call 
your attention not only to the large, but to the small, institutions. 


Miss Moore, Buftalo..-One more word in regard to transporta 
tion. I think Buffalo has its share. [I come in contact with the 
class coming and going a good deal. We have almost as much in 
the way of families as of the single man. ‘The family lands in Buttalo 
and rents a furnished room for about $2 or $2.50 a week, and there 
they live and prey on the public. Once in a while the man may get 
work, but he ordinarily drifts right back to us. Ask him where he 
comes from, and you find he has been moving about for two years, 
lhe only people who travel are the very rich, who can afford it, and 
the very poor, who travel at the expense of the city or town, Why 
can’t this Conference, as a body, assert itself by action on some 
practical thing? I would like something done to hinder this trans 
portation from town to town and city to city, There ought to be a 
Stop put to this travelling of the father all over the United States, 
while we in Buffalo, or somebody else, must take care of the family. 
Let us take concentrated action to abolish this evil. 

Dr. WaLk.—The Committee on Administration carefully consid 
ered having a committee to make a codification of the laws of the 
United States to get the facts accurately, in order to get uniform 


Db 
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interstate legislation. The first thing is to see what the present 
condition of the laws is. That committee told me they hoped to be 
able to report fully in the next Conference what the condition of th 
laws is. 

President Wricur.—-This Conference has a settled policy not to 
adopt resolutions or to organize to effect legislation. I think there 
is good reason for that; but it doesn’t prevent individuals who come 
here from working together in another way to influence legislation, 
or agreeing together that the cities they represent shall adopt certain 
lines of polity,—- for instance, as to travelling tramps or paupers. — If 
you want legislation as to immigration, talk to Mr. Guenther and 
those who have interest to back him up. ‘Tell your member of Con 
gress what you want, and have him secure legislation. You do not 
need resolutions by this Conference. Just rally about Mr. Guenther. 
I say the same thing about interstate migration. Rally around Mr. 
Hart. 

Dr. WALK (after Mr. Jackson’s paper).— Mr. Jackson has stated 
admirably the objections to outdoor relief, but | want to express my 
belief that there must be prompt relief sometimes. I have no sym 
pathy with the idea of having no provision for immediate relief of 
the suffering. I would rather have a bad law than no provision at 
all. ‘The safety of the people is the supreme thing, and we must not 
let the people starve or freeze. If you have a charitable society that 
writes over its door, ‘No relief under any circumstances,” you put 
yourselves in a position where the Charity Organization cannot pos- 
sibly get relief from other benevolent societies, and run the risk of 
somebody suffering. In Philadelphia we are not quite so orthodox. 
We don’t object to giving in certain cases. We have given from the 
charity organization funds as much as $10 a week, for a short time. 
We take that position because we believe that if we ask the commu- 
nity to contribute to outdoor relief, we must be able to show some 
relief to suffering. Weare not sure they will respond. We have 
had a good deal of abuse, but we haven't broken down. Until we 
get better provision for the people, we will give relief in special 
emergencies. In 1879 we said, “We will see that nobody suffers.” 
The city was determined to cut down municipal expenses, and it was 
decided to strike down outdoor relief,— sixty, eighty, ninety thou 
sand,— the only thing retained was physician’s attendance upon the 
poor, and the medicine they could get at drug stores, afterward 
paid for by the city, at wholesale rates. I don’t think we ought to 
have kept that. ‘The reform only went so far as to strike off in the 
matter of clothing. It was down to about $80,000 sixteen years ago. 
Then it was said, ** Many of the poor will suffer.” ‘* The almshouses 
will be packed to the doors.”” ‘They said, * Wait a few years and you 
will give up this fad, and take up something else, and we will go back 
to our outdoor relief.” I don’t know of anybody to-day who is 
in favor of going back to the outdoor relief. I am sure the poor- 
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law authorities are not. I put the question to the Board of Commi 
sioners, and they said not under any circumstances did they think it 
would be desirable to go back to it. ‘Two years ago, in the very 
heart of 1893 and 1894, we raised a special fund of $1 
relief of the poor. A number contributed who would not have done 
so under the outdoor relief system It was found to be regarded as 
extraordinarily unsympathetic, and a system most liable to political 
abuse, through the hands of the incompetent and dishonest. 

You will see by the State Report just published, page 65, that in 
Pennsylvania the care of the destitute (a 


59,00 for 
| 


small number) is very 
largely from private benevolence, organized throughout the cities, 
with good results. In Philadelphia an association of eighteen or- 
ganizations, known as the Society for Organizing Charity, has 
covered all the districts, and the municipality doesn’t need to supply 
aid. Medical attendance is the only relief given. ‘The officers of 
the society work in hearty co-operation with the public officials, 
greatly to the advantage of both. ‘There is nothing like experience. 


An ounce of experience is worth a pound of theory. The report of 


1890 compares the result of twelve years with and without outdoor 
relief. 
1507 
1568 
1569 


453,740.00 
{22,010.00 
4 30, 310.00 
422,793.25 
440, 520.00 
441,579.05 
4 15,505 O7 
5345193-57 
509,975.02 
$7 21422.45 
500,016.52 


509,156.00 


Total $5,749,187.83 


For the succeeding twelve years, ending with 1890, they were 


1579 
1880 
ISSI 

1582 
1553 
1SS4 
188¢ 
ISSO 
18387 
Raters’ 
1889 
1890 


$455,226.00 
$05,476.00 
430,976.95 
22,115.00 


Total . a ss a $4,650,517.70 


It thus appears that the municipal expenditures, for the latter period, were 
$1,092,370.13 less than for the former, and this notwithstanding the city’s growth. 
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The population of Philadelphia in 1867 was less than 657,277 (the figures of the 
census of 1870). In 1Sgo it is placed by the census at 1,045,396. 

This decrease in the municipal expenditure for the poor, not only relatively to 
population, but absolutely as contrasted with a former period, is an extraordinary 
fact, which, as far as we know, is without a parallel in any other American city, 
and which shows conclusively that in Philadelphia not only has a check a n 
given to the increase of pauperism, but that the evil has been largely diminished. 

It is of interest to inquire what has been the total cost of the Society for Organ 
izing Charity during the period which has witnessed this gratifying progress. The 
gross expenditure of the society, for all its departments and in all its districts, has 
been : — 

For the year ending Sept. 30, 1879 
“ “ “ “ 1880 
+ “ “ I8S1t 
eM ss We Gye 

Wee ok Ss 3358.1, 

ae ee ee 

MOOS « ase 2 de = Sos 

ae ee ee 56,98 5.62 

re 

Sees es KS Se 48,032.91 

ee ee 

O90... - + 41,106.93 


[a ee eo re eM 


With these facts in view, it would surely be a judicious thing for the city of 
Philadelphia to secure the doing of this work, even if every dollar it cost were 
paid out of the municipal treasury. The Society has never received any aid from 
the State or the city, and its support has fallen entirely upon private benevolence. 
It is much to be regretted that the insufficiency of its income for several years has 
prevented expenditures which could have been made with great advantage, espe- 
cially in some of the poorer wards. 


Mr. Havpr.— Did you find that taking off that large amount of 
expense reduced the taxation any, of the city? 

Dr. WaLk.— The rate of taxation has been reduced in Philadel- 
phia during these years. We only taxed real estate, city and county. 
Our rate has been $2.30 on each hundred of the assessed valuation, 
as high as that at one time,—I think in 1876. It has been gradu. 
ally reduced to $1.85 on a hundred. Of course it contributed to re- 
ducing taxation, as far as it went, by saving a million dollars in 
twelve years. 

Mr. Haupr.— I asked the question to see if that could be used as 
an argument in some of our Western cities. 

Dr. WaLk.— The outdoor relief from Jan. 1, 1880, had its death- 
blow. The number of applicants at the offices was increased for 
about two months, but not so much as we had expected, and after 
that the force seemed to be spent. 

Question. What does your city give a year in the way of relief? 

Dr. WALK.— The expenses of the city in general, the suffering 
district, amount to about $40,000. The amount varied, some years 
about $50,000; about $10,000 of that is relief. There are expenses 
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for supporting and running the wayfarers’ lodges, about $10,000 or 
dinary years. ‘Two years ago, during the extremely hard times, our 
city expenses increased to over 375,0 


o, and almost the entire in- 
crease was for relief purposes. 


The last $35,000 was raised by sub 
scription, With that single exception we have had simply the money 
from the city treasury. For lodging people at the wayfarers’ lodges 
— old men and women and little children — we have had an appro 
priation that averages about $3,000 a year from the city treasury for 
three or four years. We all feel now, | think, that instead of sub- 
scription, special needs should be spread through the city. But that 
was a new thing. We got a good deal of money a few years. Along 
about 1890 to 1892 and 1893 we made applications to the city for 
relief for the wayfarers’ lodges. We didn’t ask for any for giving in 
the homes of the poor. After awhile those applications fel! off. 
The way the emergency was met seemed to make the city feel that 
the society ought to be sustained, and we have had an increase in 
the number of persons contributing, although contributions are not 
so large. We have had local associations raising relief funds for 
their own districts, and in rich districts all that was needed would be 
raised; but for the poor districts we pay from the central source the 


salaries of the officers and the administration expenses. The cen- 


tral society collects mainly from the wealthier people, and the relief 
fund is used to pay salaries, expenses of offices, and distribution, 


and carrying on the wayfarers’ lodges. 

First, the money was raised by committees. The ladies soon tired 
out. About the first of November a circular was sent out to the 
people in the ward, asking what they would contribute. A good 
many contributions came in by mail, or were left at the office. After 
the harvest they began collection. 
in the winter, after collecting. 
month. 


These collectors are paid early 
Generally we employ them by the 
We pay more if they bring in a thousand than for a hun- 
dred. When we found they were having poor collection of money, 
we employed a financial agent. He executes the plans which are 
all laid out by the secretary. The agent goes to the wealthier peo- 
ple, the managers of the annual charity balls. In 1895 the German 
Charity Ball gave us $2,200. The American Charity Ball gave 
$1,600 this year. 

Mr. Amy, Buffalo.— Before 1880 was the city poor relief  re- 
viewed by you? 

Dr. WaLK.— The first step was taken in 1878, just after Buffalo. 
It seems impossible it should cost $80,000 in Butialo, when Phila- 
delphia doesn’t need more than $10,000, When the money comes 
out of the public treasury, it is always much easier to say it is all 
right. I said I didn’t approve of the outdoor medical attendance 
last month, when that was reported to us in districts where there 
was so little poverty. I asked if it was worth while to have our phy- 
sician there, and one member said, “ He isn’t doing much, but the 
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yuncil has made the appropriation and if we drop him he will 
think it hard.” When the city gives you the money, you spend it. 
| don’t suppose the angel Gabriel could be persuaded to save munix 
ipal moneys. 

Mr. Jackson.— The St. Paul report contains a statement of the 
manner in which the Associated Charities distributed relief for the 
severe winter of 1893 and 1894. ‘They wanted to save money and 
they wanted to do the best they could for the poor. There is one 
thing I should like to bring out that I did not state in my report. 
It is a thing a good many of you can apply locally. I expected to 
address people on Charity Organization and therefore didn’t put in 
that. The board doesn’t hire any individual to investigate. It 
hires the association called the Associated Charities, really a com 
bination of forty-five organizations. I don’t see why many of you 
could’t do the same. I presume a fair valuation of the work would 
be for that in my field, about $1,200, possibly $1,500. We do it for 
$600. The Board of Control might hire some incompetent man to 
do the work. It seems a pity that there should be so much waste 
in Buffalo. The Charity Organization is willing to make those inves- 
tigations for nothing. I feel sure that if the Charity Organization of 
Buffalo made those investigations in the first place, before the 
ground had been all mulled over, they would be able to make a 
good deal over a thousand. If outdoor relief were abolished in St. 
Paul (and I don’t defend it), it wouldn’t do away with the Board of 
Control; and if it did, that wouldn’t strengthen the case. They are 
all gentlemen of independent means. In my judgment the best peo- 
ple to administer outdoor relief are small committees,— not more 
than three on the committee, for a city like ours; and let them hire 
a competent clerk and have a thorough investigation. If the Board 
of Control were reduced to five, there would more aid come; and if 
reduced to one, less. 

Mr. Houuisrer, Grand Rapids.—In regard to the value of unpaid 
non-partisan commissions, by the session of our legislature we were 
able to revise our city charter. So this provision has been made for 
us; and the mayor, having the appointments, appointed three of our 
members,— estimable citizens from different parties,— and they cor- 
rected the whole system that existed before they struck opposition 
right off at the root. ‘They distributed the whole force of the office, 
cut off all applicants, all those receiving aid, and commenced at the 
bottom, taking each case by itself and making investigation accord- 
ingly. I want to give credit to our present mayor for the appoint- 
ments ; and I want to congratulate the city here that we have such a 
Commission ; and | would like to introduce the chairman, Mr. Wiley, 
to the people of this Conference. 

Mr. WiLry.—I noticed in Dr. Walk’s statement that in Philadel- 
phia, I think in 1878 or 1879, they were spending from the poor 
fund something like $75,000 or $80,000 [Dr. WALK: “ For outdoor 
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relief entirely ”|, and that was entirely cut off another year. If you 
had authority prior to that, by what authority did you stop that at 
once? 

Dr. WALK.— Our Department of Health appropriated about $700, 
002, of which $200,000 was for correctional and the rest for chari 
table use. The charitable side, the biggest, cost about about $45, 
ooo. ‘The bigger lot comes out of taxation. ‘The Poor Department 
was authorized by law to spend that amount so appropriated by the 
City Council, but not to spend any more than the council appropri 
ated. When they appropriated $700, for relief of the destitute 
poor, they just dropped off: the law was inoperative because there 
was no money. 

Mr. FoLtterr.— How many wayfarers’ lodges have you had, and 
what have been their requirements and expenditures ? 

Dr. WALK.—-Two large lodges, one in the northern, the other in the 
southern part of the city. They have had as high a number as three 
hundred, but properly the accommodation is for two hundred only. 
They take men, women, and children. \1] able-bodied nen are 
compelled to work in the wood-yard not over four hours a day. The 
women work in the house, scrubbing, washing, and cleaning. ‘That 
is all the work we have for them. ‘They are sustained by the 
Association, and they pay two-thirds by the saving of the cost of the 
work. 

Mr. WiLey.—We have what is known as the county and township 
systems. Under the township system we recognize Grand Rapids as 
one township. ‘The poor law provides for support or assistance for any 
poor person who has become disabled by reason of old age, sickness, 
or some other cause. ‘Those are the only persons entitled under ou 
poor laws to assistance from the poor fund. I understand the object 


of creating our Poor Commission is to ascertain whether an applicant 
comes within the qualification and the amount of care that may be 
expended in determining that question. ‘There is a class of persons 
in a community that must be cared for. We find the Jews are pay- 
ing $1.50 to $2 a week to their people of that class for support. 
Secretary Joserpn P. Byers, Columbus.— We have been operat 
ing under the county system, so-called, of outdoor relief; taxes 


levied in each county by three directors who have the entire supel 
vision of the fund. Several counties in the State within the last few 
years have made the same experiment with the township system of 
administering outside relief,—trustees in each township having 
power to make a levy for the support of the poor in the township, 
doing away with the county fund. You can probably see that where 
the funds are raised by levy of the directors, the temptation has 
been to secure for the respective townships a large share of the 
funds,— there has been no desire to limit the expenditures in the 
township; while, with the township system, the expenditures are 
brought closer to the township pockets. The township trustees 
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have more knowledge of the circumstances of the township and the 
cases that receive the relief. In one county, where the experimental 
stage has been passed,- Union County,—-an average one, in con- 
versation a year or two ago with one of the old directors, he ex- 
plained how they changed, with the consent of the township trustees, 
to the township plan. He said formerly in Union County, five to 
seven thousands had been spent in outside relief. Now, in seven 
townships they spend hundreds where they used to spend thousands, 
There is a feature of our Ohio law which we hope to have remedied 
next legislature. Under the statutory provision, a physician attend 
ing a case of supposed indigence, after three visits may report the 
fact to the directors of the county and have his bill paid. Columbus 
last year spent $30,000 in outside relief, 30 per cent. being paid to 
some one of the physicians. It has been a corruption fund. ‘The 
first three months of this year the average amount per month to 
physicians in the city of ( ‘olumbus was about $1,800, at the rate of 
$22,000 a year. 

Miss Moorr.— We had a hard winter in 1892 and 1893, and 
everybody was generous, and our city appropriated large sums. We 
have got back to our $80,000; it was $90,000 and still larger. ‘That 
is one reason why we are spending $80,000. I think it has been 
fairly spent. A good many families have bought and paid for 
homes; some have bought and are not able to pay. The day 
laborer only works from May to perhaps October and earns $1.50 
a day, providing he works for the city. Counting off the days when 
he doesn’t work, how much money has he to lay up? Perhaps 
the winter he is entirely dependent upon odd jobs. Half the time 
men are hunting for odd jobs and not getting them. The Polish 
people don’t speak English. I am sorry to say there is not much 
feeling toward a poor father, but he doesn’t know what to do. He 
applies for help and some one is sent to investigate. He has been 
idle so many months. There is a wife and probably five or six chil- 
dren in one or two small rooms. I don’t believe a strong, able- 
bodied man ought to be taken care of, but they are innocent. A man 
and wife and five or six children receive $2 a week from the overseer 
of the poor and probably have to pay $2 or $3 a week for room-rent. 
The landlord is allowed to wait all winter for his rent. We have 
a Polish agent who speaks English. I tried my best to see him, to 
draw from him all these facts. I didn’t understand why this strong, 
able-bodied man couldn’t get enough. I said, “ Are you sure they 
haven't got any money laid up in the house?” If we didn’t have 
the Polish question in Buffalo, we should have widows, deserted 
wives, and sickly people to take care of. It is only in the Polish 
section where we give relief to strong, able-bodied men. If you can 
give any light on the Polish question, I should like you to do it. 

President Wricur.—I want to answer Mr. Wiley’s question di- 
rectly. The great evil of outdoor relief is that it pauperizes the 
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recipients and tends very largely in many localities to the corrupting 
of politics. The sort of outdoor relief described in Buttalo is the 
sort of outdoor relief that ought not to be given. Employment 
ought to be furnished. 

Mr. Atmy.-— We do furnish it now. Last year we had charge of 
the baking done in a large school, and only able-bodied men worked. 
It was a great help. Those who worked half paid their expenses. 
But something must be done, and why is it that the same argument 
doesn’t apply to institutional as to outdoor relief ? 

Mr. Wricut.—- It does, but experience shows there is very much 
less danger. ‘The great danger is in being aided at home. Some 
systems can be carefully guarded and are not very dangerous ; the 
pressure upon public authorities throughout all sorts of social, politi 
cal, and business relations will lessen the amount of outdoor relief. 
The whole matter is giving people something for nothing, and in the 
home it is the reversal of all true charity. ‘True charity is that 
which builds up people and makes them able to help themselves. 
The charity organizations are trying to get at the conditions of the 
problems. In sucha place as Grand Rapids, perhaps, the change 
cannot be made all at once. ‘There may be some cases that ought 
to have relief; but the less the better, for the poor themselves, and 
the better for the politics of the city,—-although now non-partisan, 
[ understand,—-and the better for the treasury of the city. What is 
the Church for? Ought not our Churches to be in the lead of Chris 
tianity in this question of charity ? 

Mr. VISHER, Chicago. In Chicago, Cook County, the sum of ex 
penses on account of charity, for five years, is $3,100,000. $443,000 
being for outdoor relief. The question is whether this nearly 
eighth part could not be thrown upon the other parts. I think the 
poorhouse and other institutions could raise their proportion, In 
fact, in regard to Cook County the method is rather self-guarded. 
The Relief and Aid Society disburses relief in the form of money, 
and the county agent disburses relief in the form of provisions and 
coal. 

Col. ALpricu, Grand Rapids.-— 1 went hunting in northern Wis 
consin, and in the woods I came upon a piece of land, the trees all 
cut, and I asked my guide what it meant. He said some years ago 
a doctor moved into the neighborhood and they thought there was 
going to be a great deal of civilization there, and thought they 
needed a cemetery. ‘The doctor moved away and they didn’t have 
any use for that piece of land. A few years ago we went over the list 
of what it cost to take care of the sick poor and it amounted to about 
$200,000, and it cost $600,000 to pay it. I ask you to consider in 
this meeting, if possible, what seem to me greater, grander, more 
successful, more divine processes of charity, outdoor and indoor, 
than what comes from skilful, scientific, and paid departments of our 
various cities and States. Dr. Fair will pardon me if I call atten- 
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tion to the fact that, where he sits, sits a representative of what we 
may call eight or ten charitable organizations, and | suggest that 
at subsequent meetings of your Conference you discuss the work 
done by fraternity societies, keeping men out of the streets. | 
think it should be taken up and explained how all over the country 
men are being occupied and women protected and children cared 
for, because these secret-society men have taken oaths of obligation. 

President Wricur.— I belong to two of those fraternal organiza- 
tions, and have worked with about two dozen others. 


ELEVENTH SESSION. 
Tuesday Night, June 9. 


Report of the Committee on Time and Place, Judge Follett, Chair- 
man: New Orleans recommended for the place of the next meeting, 


and the date to be between March 15 and May 15. ‘The report also 


recommended that New Orleans be required to subscribe $800, to be 
applied to defraying the expenses of the Conference. General 
Brinkerhotf moved to accept the report of the committee. 

Rev. Luther P. Ludden, of Nebraska, moved to adopt that part of 
the report requiring $800 from the city in which the Conference 
meets. 

Mr. N. S. Rosenau, of New York, moved to amend this clause so 
as to place the $800 requirement upon all cities in which the Confer- 
ence may hereafter meet. 

The amendment of Mr. Rosenau was adopted, and the original 
motion of General Brinkerhoff to accept the report of the committee 
was also adopted. 

Mr. Ernest P. Bicknell, of Indiana, moved to substitute the name 
of ‘Toronto for that of New Orleans in the report of the committee. 

Mr. Alexander Johnson, of Indiana, moved to amend Mr. Bick- 
nell’s motion by substituting the name of Philadelphia for that of 
‘Toronto. 

Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, of Massachusetts, moved to substitute 
Topeka, Kan., for all of the names suggested in the preceding 
motions. 

By consent, five-minute speeches by representatives of the different 
cities were permitted. J. J. Kelso, of Toronto, spoke for that city. 
C, E. Faulkner, of Kansas, represented Topeka. Michael Heymann, 
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of Louisiana, spoke for New Orleans, and Philip C. Garrett, of Phil- 
adelphia, represented Philadelphia. 

Mr. N. S. Rosenau, of New York, moved that Mrs, Louise Hough- 
ton, of New York, be given permission to speak in favor of New 
Orleans. The chair ruled that only one person would be allowed to 
speak for each city. Mr. Rosenau appealed from the decision of the 
chair, but the chair was sustained by vote of the Conference 

By a rising vote the Conference then disposed of the various can- 
didates for the next meeting. ‘Topeka received five votes; Philadel 
phia, 21 votes; Toronto, 73 votes in favor and 38 opposed. ‘The 
city of ‘Toronto was thereupon declared to be the place of the next 
meeting. 

Rev. Luther P. Ludden, of Nebraska, moved that the Executive 
Committee be authorized to fix the time of the next meeting. The 
motion was adopted. 


The report of the committee as amended was then unanimously 
adopted by the Conference. 


TWELFTH SESSION. 


Wednesday Morning, June 10 


The Committee on Organization reported. The report will be 


found on pages x—Niil. 

Moved by Michael Heymann, of New Orleans, La., that a special 
session of the National Conference of Charities and Correction be 
held in New Orleans, in the winter of 1896-97, at the discretion of 
the Executive Committee of the Conference. ‘The motion was 
adopted by a vote of 34 ayes and 30 noes, 

A minute with reference to the late John Glenn, for many years 
prominent and active in the Conference, and whose death had oc- 
curred since the Conference of 1896, was presented by Rev. Charles 


A. Jessup, of Baltimore, Md., as follows : 


Since the last meeting of this Conference, we have sustained a great loss in the 
death of John Glenn, Esq., of Baltimore. Mr. Glenn has been a constant attend 
ant on our annual sessions since 1888, and was twice a vice-president of the Con 
ference, besides serving constantly on some of its important committees. In 1889 
he crossed the continent to attend its meetings in San Francisco, and it was in 
response to the cordial and earnest invitation which he then delivered that the 
Conference met in Baltimore the following year. 
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In his own city Mr. Glenn was foremost in advocating progressive and wise meas 
ures in dealing with the poor and delinquent. The Charity Organization Society, 
the Maryland School for the Blind, the Friendly Inn Association, the Electric 
Sewing Machine Rooms, and the Provident Savings Bank each claimed a large 
share of his time and thought, and in the governing boards of each of these organ 
izations he served for many years. Hle was chairman of the executive committee 
of the Charity Organization Society for ten years, and this Society owes much of 
its efficiency, if not its very existence, to him. In the Maryland School for the 
Blind he had a specially deep and tender interest, as he himself had been de 
prived of the blessing of sight from the time when he reached his majority until 
the day of his death, forty-six years after. 

This Conference desires to express its deep sense of the loss it has sustained in 
the death of Mr. Glenn, and its high appreciation of his services in its councils for 
many years, and to this end it directs that this minute be entered on its records. 


In seconding the adoption of this minute, Mr. Robert Treat Paine 
said : 


| would offer words of affection and respect in connection with 
the memorial to Mr. Glenn. When I had the great honor of being 
chosen president of this Conference two years ago, I was quite 
ignorant of the duties, living at a distance, away in Massachusetts. 
Mr. Glenn, with that spirit of self-sacrifice that characterized him, 
travelled all across the country to see me and stay with me a few 
diys and instruct me. Mr. Glenn was one of the men who brought 
strength and wisdom to the Conference. When I spoke, in my open- 
ing address, as president, a year ago of the pleasure, the counsel, the 
encouragement which this coming together brings to our members, | 
had John Glenn in my mind. Mr, Glenn had, first, that gentleness 
which almost always is imposed upon one’s nature by blindness. 
He impressed us with gracious gentleness, but we presently found 
that underneath was a great personal force of character guided by a 
wise, unerring judgment, and his whole nature was permeated with 
devotion to this cause of human brotherhood. ‘These few words | 
offer with heartfelt sincerity, admiration, and respect, to John Glenn. 
Phillips Brooks once said that the force of a man consisted in his 
ability to mould people by his personal influence. Who of us that 
knew Mr. John Glenn did not feel his strong and beautiful personal 
influence?) When I was in Egypt I was interested in learning about 
the oldest document in the world, the Prysse papyrus, the oldest 
written record by man, and it contains this statement: that those 
who are endowed with peculiar powers owe to the world their use 
for the benefit of others. I do not think that that lofty principle has 


been illustrated better in my observation than by our dear blind 
John Glenn. 


The memorial was unanimously adopted, and ordered to be made 
a part of the records of the Conference. 
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Alfred O. Crozier, of Grand Rapids, offered the following resolu 
tion : 


Resolved, by the National Conference of Charities and Correction, at its twenty 


third annual session at Grand Rapids, Mich 


. that we regret the necessity which 
has induced Mr. John M. Glenn to decline a re-election as ‘Treasurer of the Con 
ference. We hereby extend the thanks of the National Conference to him for hi 
untiring work, unswerving energy, and wise discretion, which have done so much to 
bring this great Conference to its present usefulness and influence. We trust and 
are confident we shall continue to enjoy his assistance and co-operation 


Adopted. 


The regular program of the day was taken up, the general subject 
for discussion being * The Care of the Feeble-minded.” 

Paper by Ernest Bicknell, Indianapolis, Ind., on * Feeble-minded 
ness as an Inheritance ”’ (page 219). 

Report of the committee by Alexander Johnson, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
on “* Permanent Custodial Care” (page 207). 


DISCUSSION OF MR. BICKNELL’S PAPER. 


Dr. Knicut, Connecticut.— | don’t feel that | can add anything 
to what has been said on a subject of this kind. 
got to keep hammering at it; but when we take into consideration the 
statistics of feeble-mindedness as reported in the Census of 1880 and 


We have simply 


that of 1890 we see that something has been done by the institutions 
for the feeble-minded. Mr. Bicknell refers to the feeble-minded in 
heritance. Quite a per cent. does not come from feeble-minded 
parentage. <A large per cent. does come from epileptic parentage, 
but not the necessarily epileptic feeble-minded. Hie referred to 
illegitimacy as largely coming from the feeble-minded. — | 
agree with him. [ have no facts to present; but I do not think a 
large per cent. of illegitimacy comes from the feeble-minded. ‘The 
older superintendents of institutions have been studying these 
questions many years; but they have been unable to get at all the 
people outside of institutions. We appealed to our friends in Con 
necticut for some way to shut up a certain class of feeble-minded or 


do not 


to prevent the marriage of epileptics. ‘The State of Connecticut, I 
think, is the first that has taken any action on this thing; and we 
have now a law which puts a penalty upon any sane man who know 
ingly connives at or agrees to the marriage of an epileptic man or 
woman. ‘That law is operative in Connecticut; and the marriage of 
epileptics is absolutely prohibited. 

Gen. BriInkeRHorr.— This is one of the things that the Board of 
State Charities in our State is going to make a stand for. I am 
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satisfied that we have got to go to the people. We have had line 
upon line and precept upon precept; but the masses of the people 
do not know anything about it, and we shall not get legislation until 
we reach the people. We have, in this paper of Mr. Bicknell’s, just 
the facts that will appeal to the common mind,— material that we 
can use. | hope this report can be printed in form for distribution. 
We have in Ohio a Board of County Commissioners, three men and 
three women, — the best in the community,— in every county ; and it 
is for this very matter of reaching the people. [am sure that by 
the time our next legislature meets (in two years) we shall have our 
people educated to the point, 

Mr. Harr. The State of Minnesota has provision for six hundred 
feeble-minded. Dr. Knight was our superintendent during the early 
life of the institution; and he ediicated the people of Minnesota. 
There is a constant pressure of applications. When a man comes 
and wants to get some child in, I say to him, “ You will have to wait 
for the next legislature, and get your representatives to put in a bill 
for an enlargement of the institution.”” Our buildings are excellent ; 
but they sadly need enlargement. We could have, I think, 2,000. 
The demand is convincing and unanswerable. 

Mr. WARNER, Wisconsin.—Wisconsin has been behind in the 
matter of this charity, not on account of the wants of the people, 
but there has been no appropriation of money for the work for the 
feeble-minded. At our last legislature the executive approved an 
appropriation giving us $100,000 to start this work, The State Board 
of Control, of which | have the honor to be president, was author 
ized to go on with it. The law also authorized us to look at other 
institutions in the United States. We have selected Chippewa Falls 
as the site for our institution. We have one of the finest springs 
that can be found anywhere,—an immense flow of water, absolutely 
pure and soft. We sent a committee of our board east to go 
through Massachusetts and confer with persons more experienced 
in this line, who reported plans. We hired our architect by the year 
and sent him to look at all these institutions and choose what he 
thought best and report to us. We have adopted what is called the 
cottage plan,—no building over two stories high, and the centre 
building three stories. So we think we are now on the road to a 
perfect institution of the kind. We have contracted for two build- 
ings, one to be used for general purposes, and another for boys. 
Under the laws of Wisconsin, it is not only a school but a home. 
We take young and old. 

Dr. PoLGLase, Lapeer, Mich.—With regard to our own State, | 
think we are in advance of the older States. Michigan has adopted 
the custodial plan and has a custodial institution. There is no limit 
as to age when inmates shall be discharged. All that we want now 
is to perfect the law at our next legislature and have it give further 
appropriation for taking in more of this class. We came within a 
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hair-breadth of getting $40,000 more at the last legislature 
cottage plan is the best plan to adopt. We have been delayed 
because, when the work came to be done, there were omissions of 
suitable provision for doing it properly. We have two little cottages 
and our business is done on a very economical plan. We have a 
central dining-hall. My idea — which I think the State of Michigan 
intended to follow out Was to pro\ ide for all classes, from the lowest 
to the highest grade of imbecile. [| expect to say to the next legis 
lature that we cannot do the business we have to do, by this plan, 
We must have changes and additions. When | 
provision only for the occupancy, 
institution. 


The 


entered | found 
no provision for the care of the 
We finally provided by patching up here and there, and 
making some more rooms, and so accomodated enough employees to 
open the building. ‘The first thing, we had an epidemic of diphtheria, 
probably brought from the poorhouse ; 


we took our patients from 
everywhere, —poorhouses, jails, ete. \t 


j that time we were not full, 
and we isolated the cases as best we could. 


Forty cases and two 
deaths were reported. 


We rented a building and were able to take 
out all these cases of sickness. Our 


institution has two hundred 
males and one hundred females. We 


have a school and several 
industrial departments, making their own clothing both for girls and 
boys. 
THIRTEENTH SESSION, 
Wednesday Nicht, 


The Committee on Resolutions reported. 


Your Committee on Resolutions begs to report the following for 
adoption : 


Resolved, That this Conference, before its adjournment and the dispersion « 
its members to their widely separated homes, desires to express its thanks for 
the hearty greeting it has received from all, for the public welcome and reception 
on the day of its arrival, as well as for the constant attention since devoted to it 


f 


It also desires to make public recognition of the courtesy which induced the 
Governor of the State of Michigan, and the Mayor of the city of Grapd Rapids, 
to leave the important functions of their official positions that they might extend 
a hearty welcome to us, and publicly express their appreciation of the value of the 
work undertaken by the Conference 

Thanks are also due to the citizens for the hospitable social reception given to 
our members; and the Conference is especially under obligations to the Local 
Committee of Arrangements, whose members, after making it possible to accept 
the invitation to this city of beautiful homes and vast business enterprises, have 
left no means untried to insure the success of the session of 1596. 

We feel that our deepest thanks are due to Mrs. Fred Kk. Lee, of 
Mich., who as an assistant to the General Secretary, and Mr 
who as chairman of the Reception Committee, and M1 
Chairman of the Committee on General 


Dowagiac, 
Hlarvey J. Hollister, 
Alfred O. Crozier, who as 
Arrangements, rendered indefatigable 
services in ministering to the comfort of the delegates and promoting the useful- 
ness of our meetings. 
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The Conference also desires to publicly acknowledge its appreciation of the 
invitations to visit and inspect the State and municipal institutions, both charitable 
and correctional, which have proved an object lesson of great value to all of its 
members. 

Thanks are returned to the proprietors of the great industries for their invita 
tion to observe the results of the persevering skill and labor which have contrib 
uted to the prosperity observable on every hand in the city of Grand Rapids, and 
to the Democrat, the /lerald, the Evening Press, and the Detroit Free Press, for 
their painstaking and complete reports of the proceedings of the Conferenc: 
which have placed them before that larger public which we are seeking to influ 
ence for the good of humanity. 

We also express our gratitude to the Ladies’ Literary Club for the use for 
important sectional meetings of its beautiful audience room, as well as for the 
hospitality extended to the women of the Conference through the reception given 
on the afternoon of June 8; to the Park Congregational Church for the use of its 
quiet and commodious vestry for the meetings of the Reformatory Section, and 
the offering of its splendid auditorium for the annual Conference Sermon. 

It would be vain to attempt to enumerate all the valuable services rendered by 
the local committees, by individuals, and by the citizens of Grand Rapids gener- 
ally, and which have, each and all, contributed in large measure to the success of 
the Conference, and to the comfort, the convenience, and the pleasure of its every 
member; but it would be unfortunate to omit mention of the hospitality of the 
Lakeside Club, which gave free access to its beautiful Resort by the Lake, and 
afforded much refreshment to our members after the long sessions of work. 

To all who have helped toward our success in the slightest degree we extend 
our heartfelt thanks, and we cannot refrain in doing so from saying that the very 
spirit of hospitality has prevailed during every hour of the stay of the Conference 
in the city, and in one short week has converted strangers into honored guests 
who take their leave with regret of a people which has showered favors upon 
them with a lavish hand. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


The resolutions were seconded by Dr. Walk, of Philadelphia. 
He congratulated the Conference especially on the success of the 
section meetings, and the attendance of the people of Grand Rapids. 


President Wricut.— It is the last day and the last hour. We 
have been received so very admirably by the people of Grand 
Rapids and especially by the women of the Ladies’ Literary Club 
and the St. Cecilia Society, organizations of themselves worth 
coming to Grand Rapids to see what women can do,—that | ap- 
pointed a committee of the women of the Conference to do some 
thing to show our appreciation. ‘This committee will express in 
some degree the feeling of the members of the Conference. 


Mrs. Williamson of New Jersey and Mrs. D’Arcambal of Michigan 
made brief addresses of gratitude. 

Mr. Wright introduced Mr. Kelso, the representative from Toronto. 

Mr. Ketso.— I thank you for the kind response I received last 


night. We have heard a good deal about annexation of Canada to 
the United States, but I think we came out ahead this time. | think 
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that it is one of the noblest thoughts that can animate us here, to think 
that these two places, fraternally allied, should feel stimulated by out 
being so united in this noblest of all works, the benetit of humanity. 
I think that is going to be a grand meeting in Toronto. We are all 
Americans; and when Americans from your States go to ‘Toronto, 
they go away satisfied that our relative positions are all right, and we 
can get along as good friends, without annexation. We don’t know 
what the future holds for us, but if in the future it should be the 
destiny of Canada to unite with the United States, it will only be 
brought about by subjecting the hearts of the American people. — It 
can never be brought about by war or slavery: the only object will 
be mutual good. One of the speakers a few moments ago spoke of 
the sadness of parting, but what I have thought of is the pleasure 
we shall have in meeting every delegate next summer in one of the 
finest cities of the world. 


President-elect Alexander Johnson was introduced. 


Mr. JoHNSON.— Let me say to the dear friends of Grand Rapids that 
I am sure they have come right into our hearts. _ | little thought when 
called upon to make the first speech of this Conference that I should 
make the last one. I find myself in the highest office to which I am 
eligible, for I am not eligible to the presidency of the United States, 


and next to that I hold this the highest honor. When I think of 
the men who have preceded me in it | look forward to the work of 
the next year with deep humility and the thought that if I may do 
my part toward keeping the Conference up to the wonderful stand- 
ing it has attained, it will be a wonderful thing to me. 


Adjourned. 
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McLean, John Knox, D.D., Pres., Pacific Theol. 
Seminary, 520 13th St. 

Wendte, Rev. Chas. W., First Unitarian Church. 


Pasadena. 


Conger, Rev. E. L., D.D., Sec’y, Char. Org. Soc., 

44 Orange Grove Ave. 
San Francisco. 

Associated Charities of San Francisco. 

Brown, Charlotte B., M.D., 1212 Sutter St. 

Bunnell, Jas. S. 

Cooper, Mrs. Sarah B., Golden Gate Kindergarten 
Ass'n, 1902 Vallejo St. (Died Dec. 11, 1896.) 

Davis, Horace, 1800 Broadway 

George, Miss Julia, 729 Sutter St. 

Wadham, L., 530 California St. 

Weaver, Mrs. Ellen A., 2021 California St. 


Santa Paula. 
Blanchard, Nathan W. 
Stanford University. 


Powers, H. H., Ph.D., Prof. of Economics, Le- 
land Stanford, Jr., Univ. 


Smith, Mrs. Albert W., Asst. Prof. of Sociology, 
Leland Stanford, Jr., Univ. ; 
Warmer, Prof. A. G. 


Waterman. 
* Bank, E. Carl, Supt., Preston Sch. of Industry 
* Bank, Mrs. E. Carl, Matron, Preston Sch. of 
Industry. 


Whittier. 


* Coffin, John E., Supt., Whittier State Sch 
* Coffin, Mrs. John E., Whittier State Sch. 


COLORADO. 
Boulder. 
Baker, James H., Pres., State Univ. 
Williams, Mrs. Harriet E., Sec’y, Bd. of Co. Vis 
itors, etc. 


Colorado Springs. 
Slocum, Wm. F., LL.D., Pres., Colorado College 
Denver. 


Appel, J. S., Member, State Bd. of Char. and Cor 

Appel, 1. M., Chairman, Pingree Farm Ass'n 

Gabriel, John H., go4 Kquitable Bldg 

* George, Mrs. S. Izetta, Sec’y, Char. Org. Soc 

Mills, J. Warner, Pres., State Bd. of Char. and 
Cor., 904 Equitable Bldg 

* Steele, Henry P., Pres., Chamber of Commerc: ; 
Pres., Broadway Temple Ass'n. 


Pueblo. 


* McDonald, Mrs. W. H., 
223 Santa Fé Ave. 
*Sperry, Mrs. J. S., Co. Agt., Colo. Humane Sox 


Sec’y, Asso. Char., etc., 


CONNECTICUT. 
Deep River. 
Spencer, Geo. F., Member, State Bd. of Char 


Hartford. 


Green, D. I., Supt., Char. Org. Soc., 234 Pearl St 

* Hall, Miss Mary, Member, State Bd. of Char 

Hartranft, Chester D., D.D., Pres., Hartford 
Theol. Seminary, etc. 

Howe, Harmon G., M.D., 
Hosp. 

Huntington, Rev. John T., Pres., Chdn.’s Aid Sox 

Lincoln, Mrs. C. G., 68 Niles St. 

McCook, Prof. J. J., Director, Char. Org. Soc., 
114 Main St. 

Merriam, Alexander R., Prof. in Hartford Theol 
Seminary; Director, Char. Org. Soc 


Lakeville. 


* Knight, Geo. H., M.D., Supt., Conn. Sch. for 
Imbeciles. 


Exec. Com., Hartford 


LIST OF MEMBERS: 


Lakeville, Continued 
* Knight, Mrs. Geo. H., Conn. Sch. for Imbeciles 
Knight, Mrs. Mary F., Conn. Sch. for Imbeciles 


Meriden. 


Tracy, A. W., M.D., Pres., State Bd. of Char 


Middletown. 
* Fairbank, W. G., 
Girls 
* Fairbank, Mrs. M. t 
Sch. for Girls 
Whittlesey, H. C., Member, State Bd 


Supt., Conn. Indus. Sch. for 


Asst. Supt., Conn. Indu 


of Char 


New Britain. 


Finch, Alfred S., 
Main St 


Agt., Char. Org. Soc., 


New Haven. 

Bacon, Mrs. Francis, Member, Exe 
Aid Soc., ete., 32 High St 
Bacon, Miss Rebekah G., Member 

Char 
Baldwin, Henry, Custodian of 
Americana, 260 Crown St 
Blackman, Rev. Wm. F., Prof. of Christian Ethic 
ale Univ., 253 St. Ronan St 
Brewer, Prof. W. H., Yale Univ., 
of Health, etc., 418 Orange St 
Brown, Robert, Sec’y, Yale Univ 
Observatory P1 
Corcoran, Rev. John | 
Asyl., Box 1477 
Cowles, Mrs. Timothy, Treas., 
Friendless, etc., P.O. Box S17 
Dana, Mrs. Jas. 1)., 24 Hillhouse 
Douglas, Rev. Geo. Wm., Rector, 
239 Whitney Ave 
Farnam, Prof. Henry W., Yale Univ., 
Org. Char. Ass’n, 43 Hillhouse Ave 
Fields, Wm. T 
Fisher, Irving, Asst. Prof 
Univ., 460 Prospect St 
Hendrick, A. C., Director, Org 
Lloyd, Thos. J., 131 Stowe St 
Lowe, Walter I., Instructor in 
Scientific Sch. of Yale Univ., 2 
Lusk, Graham, Prof., Yale Univ 
Char. Ass’n, 28 Elm St 
Porter, Jos., Chairman Com., 
sion, 215 Whitney Ave 
Preston, Sherwood ©., Agt., 
Orange St 
Saunders, E. A., 
Whitney Ave 
Sheldon, Chas. A., Director, Org 
Van Winkle, Miss Annie M., Megr., 
Soc., So Sachem St 
Wayland, Prof. Francis, Pres 
Dean Vale Law Sch., et 
Welch, Pierce N. 


Com, Chdn 


Bd. of 


State 


Amer. Hist., Lil 


wary 


Pres. State Bd 


Observatory, 


, Treas., St. Francis Orph 


Home for 
Ave 
Trinity Church, 


Director 


Political Econ., Yale 


Char. Ass'n 
History, Sheffield 
38 Whalley Ave 
Director, Org 
Hall 


Welcome Mi 


Org. Char, Ass'n, 


Director, Org. Char. Ass'n, 
Char. Ass'n 
Mothers’ 
Prison Ass’ 


, Conn 


Plantsville. 
*Smith, Henry D., Pres., 
Girls at Middletown 
*Smith, Mrs. Henry D 


Conn. Indus. Sch 


Pomfret Centre. 
Rogers, Miss Isabel. 
Putnam. 


Bd. of Visitor 
99 Elm St 


Whitmore, Mrs. E. T., Sec’y, 

Windham Co. Temporary Hom« 
Stamford. 

Kindred, J. J., M.D., 


Home. 


Med. Supt., The Stamford 


DELAWARI 
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Waterbury 
Chas. P ® Sec'y, 


I Bes Pres., 
Member, 


State Bd. of Char 
American Social Science 
Bd. of Christian Vis 

and Charity, So Prospect St 
Wells, Thos. Dudley State 
Directors, 67 Chestnut Ave. 


tation 


Sec’y, Rd. of Prison 
Westport. 


Ruland, Dr. T. D., Sanitarium 


DELAWARE. 


Marshalltown 
Haines, H. EF 


Supt., Ferris Indus, Sch, 


Wilmington. 
Associated Charities, 6 
Ball, J. Frank, Pres., 

St 


Bancroft, Wm. P., 


2 West St 
Asso. Char., 838 Market 
See’y, Trustees Delaware Ho 
Daniel W., goo Equitable Bldg 
Mrs. Emalea P., Chairman, 
Char., 1202 Delaware Ave 


} 
Taylor 
Warner, 


Assoc 


Ex. Com., 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington. 
Barlow, Mrs. Kate B., Supt., Indus 
of the Dist. of Columbia, 32d St 
Bruen, W. Livingston, Pres., Ass'n for the 
vention of Vice, Wash, Trust Co. Bldg 
Butler, Rev. J. G., Luther Memorial Church 
Gurley, Wm. B., 1335 F St., N.W 
Haupt, Gen. Herman, ‘The Concord, New H 
shire Ave 
Hood, Mrs. Mary E., Manager, Asso. Char., 
OSt, Ww. 
Janney, B. T., 1671 grst St 
* Lewis, Herbert W Agt, 
dians, 472 Loutsiana Ave 
Lowndes, Jas., 1505 Pennsylvania Ave 
MacDonald, Dr. Arthur, Specialist 
Bureau of Education 
Macfarland, Henry B. F 
Columbia, 1400 G St 
McPherson, John D., Vice-Pres., 
Indus. Home Sch. of the Dist. of Columbia 
* Moore, Frederic L., Chairman, Com. on Char 
and Corr, of Board of Trade, 1505 Penn. A 
Nourse, Mrs. Emily I Bd. of Mers., Indi 
Home Sch., 2823 Ost, NW 
Pellew, Henry E., 1637 Mass. Ave 
Spencer, Mrs. Sara A., Trustee, 
vathic Hosp.; Prin., Spencerian 


Home 


amp 


Bd 


of Chdn.’ 


, Cor. See'y 


Rd. of Mer 


Nat'l Homa 


Busine Ce 


exe 
* Wilson, Miss B. Mordaunt, Supt 
Chdn.’s Aid Soc., 230 C St., N 
* Wilson, Geo. S., Sec’y, Asso 
St., N.W 
Woodbury, Mrs. Anna L., Pres., 
Cookery and Housework, 
Woodward, S. W., Wyoming 
Woodward, Wm. Redin, 5 
Wright, Hon. Carroll D., lt 


. Newsboys’ and 
W 


Gen Char,, Sin G 


Mission 


Sch 


Dept. of Labor 


GEORGIA. 
Antioch. 
Boykin, Miss Alice, 
Char. and Cor. 
Atlanta. 
* Barrett, Mrs 
Nat'l Florence 
City 


State Cor. Sec, Nat. Conf, of 


Kate Waller, State Delegate ; 
Crittenton Mission, New 


Supt 


York 
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IDAHO. Shoertall, John G., Pres., Ul. Humane Sox 
Moscow. Amer. Humane Ass'n, 1600 Prairie Ave 
Gault, Franklin B., Pres., iv. of Idaho * Simons, A.M., District Agt., Chicago Bureau 
Char., 4955 Gross Ave 
Sturges, Miss Marion Delafield, Member, Phila 
‘a thropic Com., Civic., Chicago, 107 Pine 
ILLINOIS. * Taylor. Graham, D.L)., Prot. Sociological I) 
Chicago Theol. Seminary and Resident W 
Eurich, Mrs. FE. F., Vice-Pres., Char. Council, 62 of Chicago Commons, St Ashland Bou! 
sth St * Waite, Ella R., Hull House Social Sett! 
“Wallace, Miss C. Emilie, Dist. Agt., Cl 
Bureau of Char., 214 First Nat. Bank Bid 
MeNabb, Jas., Member, Bd. Pub. Char * Weller, Chas. Frederick, Dist. Agt. for En, 
wood, Chicago Bureau of Char., 81 W 
St., Englewood 
Adams, Mrs. Geo. E., s30 Belden Ave White, Rev. R. A., Children’s Home 
Addams, Miss Jane, Hull House, 335 S. Halsted St Lafayette Ave 
* American, Miss Sadie, Cor. Sec'y, Nat'l Council *Wood, Mrs. Glen, Financial Sec’y, Chdn.’ 
of Jewish Women, 3130 Vernon Ave Soc., 15 Washington St 
* Ayres, Philip W., See’y, Chicago Bureau of Char., Woodbridge, John, Pres., Nat'l 
214 First Nat. Bank Bldg Soc., 604 Reaper Biock 
Bartlett, A. C., 18 Lake St Woods, Mrs. Helen M., Supt., Erring Womer 
Bettman, Boerne, M.D), Ex-Pres., State Bd. Pub Refuge for Reform, so24 Indiana Ave 
Char., 34 Washington St A 
* Delatield, Rey. Dr. Walter, Pres., Church Home Evanston. 
for Orphans, 4333 Ellis Ave Bundy, Mrs. John C 
Dewey, Richard, M.D., Physician in charge, Sani Caldwell, W., M.A., D.Sc., Prof. of Mora 
tarium at Wauwatosa, Wis.; Pres., Am. Med Social Philosophy, N.W 
ico-Psychological Ass'n, 1896, 34 Washington Rice, W. H., 1119 Judson Ave 
st 
Doud, Mrs. L. B., 3257 Michigan Ave Geneseo. 
* Felton, Chas. E., Mgr., State Reformatory, 3153 Miller, Rev. M. J., Trustee, Antioch Coll 
Calumet Ave 
lower, Mrs. J. M., Ill. Training Sch. for Nurses, 
The Virginia Hotel 
Frank, Henry L.., Pres., Jewish Training Sch. and 
Orph. See., 1608 Prairie Ave Geneva. 
*Gavit, John P., Editor of Chicage Commons, *Amigh, Mrs. Ophelia L., Supt., State Home 
\ Juvenile Female Offenders 
Union St Benthall, Mrs. E, D. W., M.D., Asst. Supt 
*Gernon, Miss Maud, Hull House, 335 So. Hal Home for Juvenile Female Offender 
sted St. 
Gross, Mrs, S. E., Treas., Armenia Relief Fund of Jacksonville 
Red Cross, 48 Lake Shore Drive Walker, S. T 
Harrison, F. B., 32 Delaware Pl 
* Harrison, Mrs. Ursula L., Supt., Hl Sch. of 
Agriculture and Manual Training for Boys, 113 
Adams St Kankakee. 
* Henderson, Prof. Chas, R., D.D., Univ. of Chi Clarke, Gapen, M.D., LL.B 
cago, Chairman, Bureau of Char 
Hobbs, Mrs, J. B., Mgr, Home for the Friend Li 1 
less, etc., 343 La Salle Ave Hcoin : 
* Holmes, RK. Brickell, Asst. Sec’y, Chicago Bu Smith, J. W., M.D., Supt., 
reau of Charities, 214 First Nat. Bank Bidg minded Chdn 
* Hoover, Rey. Geo. K., D.D., Gen. Supt., Na- P 
tional Chdn.’s Home Soc., 167 Dearborn St. Peoria 
* Hunt, Florence W., 1104, 103 State St Green, Mrs. Anna, Pres., Indus 
*Kelley, Mrs. Florence, State Inspector of Fac- so7 Eaton St. 
tories and Workshops, Hull House, 335 5S. . 
Halsted St. ' Pontiac. 
* Lathrop, Miss Julia C., State Com’r Pub. Char., McClaughry, R. W., Gen. Supt., State Ref’, 
Hull House, 335 S. Halsted St 
Mack, Julian W., Sec’y, United Hebrew Char., Reynolds 
108 La Salle St Lewis, Thos. C. 
* McDowell, Miss Mary E., Head Res., Univ. ol 
Chicago Settlement, 465s Gross Ave Rockford. 
Morgan, Miss Fannie E., Visitor, Ill. Indus. Sch, Talcott, Wm. A., Sec. and Treas., Rockford Hos] 
for Girls, 7o State St Ass'n, etc. 
Pettersen, ©. A., Teacher, Jefferson High School, laleott, Mrs. Wm. A., Vice-Pres., Ladies’ U1 
got W. North Ave. Aid Soc., ete, 
*Reynolds, Arthur R., M.D., Pres., State Bd 5 
Pub. Char., 36 Washington St South Evanston 
Rosenberg, Jacob, Director, United Hebrew Char., Wickens, Mrs. Margaret R., Supt. Indus 
1620 Michigan Ave Girls. 
tosenfeld, Maurice, United Hebrew Char., 79 5 
R = Awe. Springfield. 
Rosenthal, Julius, German Old People’s Home, Miner, Geo. F., Sec’y, Bd. of Pub. Char 
3247 Wabash Ave Shatt, Mrs. W. E 


Aurora. 


Carrollton 


Chicago. 


ul 
Univ 


Yellow Springs, Ohio 
Waterman, Levi, Pres., Bd. of Comm'rs, Tl. Per 
itentiary 


ica 
the Social Settlement periodical, 140 N. 


, Supt., Til. Inst. for Deaf and Dun 
Watson, Walter, M.D., Supt., Il. Central H 
for Insane 


Insane 


LIST OF 


Springfield, Confined 
*Snyder, Miss 
Friendless. 


Minnie, Supt, Home for the 
Stockton. 


® Curtiss, Geo. W., State Com'r of Pub. Char 


Virginia. 
Wilson, Miss Kate 


INDIANA. 

Bloomington. 
* Fetter, Frank, Prof 
ence, Ind. Univ 


of Economics and Social Sci 


Bowling Green. 
* McCullough, Wm. H 


Centreville 


* Harvey, John C., Supt., Wayne Poor Asylum, 


Covington. 
Allen, James I 


Ft. Wayne. 


Crane, Mrs. Addie ] 

*Eckels, Miss Elizabeth 1 
Riverside Ave 

* Ellison, Thos. E., Member, 

*Guild, Mrs. Helen F., 
Fairfield Ave 

* Jenkinson, Miss Emma B., 
Relief Union, 225 W 

*Johnson, Alex., 
minded Youth 

* Johnson, Mrs. Alex., Matron, School for Feeble 


, Sec’y Inst. for the Blind of Ind 


Relief Union, 157 
td. of State Char 
Pres., Asso. Char., 3 
Supt., Ft. Wayne 
Washington St 


Supt., Ind. Sch. for Feeble 


minded Youth, 


. Prevey, a E » Gen 
Quinlan, Rev. John R., 


Sec’y, Asso, Char 


172 Clinton St 
Franklin. 


* Bergen, Miss Margaret, 
Orphans’ Home 


Matron, Johnson Co 


Indianapolis. 

Ballou, Chas. A., Clerk, Bd. of State Char 

* Bicknell, Ernest, Sec’y, Bd. of State Char 

Buchanan, Mrs. Anne, Police Matron, et 

* Elder, John R., Member, Bd. of State Char 

*Gavisk, Rev. Francis H., St. Vincent de Paul 
Soc., 76 ¢ veorgia a. Ww 

*Goodhart, Mrs. Julia H., Sec’y and Treas., 
of Chdn.’s Guardians, ete., 476 Broadway 

Greely, Miss Laura, Clerk, Bd. of State Char 

Grout, Chas. S., Gen. Sec’y, Char 

Harrison, Mrs. Benj., Member, 
674 N. Delaware St 

Hilton, H. S., D.D., State Supt 
Soc 

Keely, Miss Sarah F 
and Woman's Prison 

* McGinnis, Geo. F., Member, Bd. of 
Ind. Ref. Sch. for Boys 

*Peelle, Mrs. Mary I Member, Bd. of State 
Char 

Spink, Mary A., 
Char. 


Brad. 


Org, Soc 
Flower Mission, 


, Chdn.’s Home 


Supt., Ref. Sch. for Girls 


Control, 


M.D., Member, Bd. of 


state 


Irvington 
* Brown, Prof. D. C., Member, Bd. of State Char 
Jeffersonville. 
Loomis, Miss Clara J., Sec’y Bd. of Directors, 
Jeffersonville Infirmary, 49 FE. Market St 
Zulauf, Miss Hannah, Sec’y, Orphs’, Home Soc 


MEMBERS 


INDIANA, LOWA 


Knightstown 
*Graham, A. H., Supt, 
Orph. Home 


Mishawaka 


* Hathaway, Sarah, Supt 
diana 


». Chdn.’s Aid 


Plainfield 


*Charlton, Mrs. Alice R 
for Boys 
* Chariton, T. J., 


. Matron, Ind. Ret 


Supt., Ind. Ref, Sch, for Boys 


Plymouth 
Reeve, Chas. H., 


Director, National Prison Ass'n 


Richmond. 
Myrick, Reuben, State Rd. of 

Home Soc., ete., rth St 

* Nicholson, Member, Bd. of 

Char State Cont 


Mers., Chdn.’ 
gos S 

Timothy, 
Pres., 


State 

ot Char, tor io6 
Terre Haute. 

* Alden, Lyman P., Supt 

* Ball, Wm. ¢ 

Sch. for Boys 

Davis, Sydney H., Pres., Soc, for Org 

Harper, Miss N., o14 Chestnut St 
Westfield 


Conklin, Miss Julia a 
Woman's Relief Corps 
Winchester 
* Howard, John, 
Home 
Moorman, T. F., ‘Treas 
Home 


Home 
Control, Ref 


» Rose Orph 
Member, Bad. of 


Char., et 


Chairman, 


National 


Supt, James Moorman Orphan 


» James Moorman Orphan 


IOWA, 
Burlington. 
Crapo, Miss Edith Ray, Member, Char 
s13 N. Oth St 
* Hutton, Miss Martha L,., Agent, Char 
Nealley, FE. M., Member, Exec 
Soc., 317 S. Central Ave 
Salter, Rev. Wm, D.D., 
Soc., 119 S. Sth St 
* Starr, Miss Marion F 
Soc,, 1og2 N. sth St. 


Org 


Org 
Com. Char 


Member, Char 


Acting Sec'y, Char 
Cedar Rapids. 


* Brown, Mrs. BE. D., Sec’y, Asso. Char 


Council Bluffs. 
Lemen }. G., Mer. of the 
Orphanage 
Sala, F. E., Dist 
713 5. 7th St 


Christian Home 


Supt., lowa Chdn.’s Home Soc., 


Davenport. 

Hloward, Mrs. Nettie F., Sec’y, Asso. Char 
Jordan, Mrs. Carrie k Pres., Woman’ Aux 
People’s Union Mission 
McCowen, Dr. Jennie, Sec'y, 
lowa Chdn.’s Home Soc 
Peck, Mrs. W. F., Pres., St. Luke’s Hosp 
Van Patten, Mrs. J. P., Sec’y, Ladies’ Indu 

lief Ass’n, goq N. sath St 


State Bd. Mer 


Des Moines 
Burnette, W.S. R., Supt, lowa Chdn.’ 
Manhattan Bldg 
Charlotta, Sec’y, Asso, Char,, 212 W 


Hlome 
society, 207 
Goff, Miss 
First St 
Hollingsworth, Horace S, 


ar sr 
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Dubuque. 

Cooley, Mrs. D. N 
Eldora. 


* Miles, B. J., Supt., lowa Indus. Sch. 
* Miles, Mrs. B. J., Matron, Iowa Indus. Sch. 
Glenwood. 
* Powell, F. M., M.D., Supt., Iowa Inst. for 
Feeble-minded Chdn. 
Grinnell. 
* Wyckoff, G. P., Prof. in Sociology, Iowa Col- 
lege. 
Independence. 
Brown, Miss Florence 
Hill, Dr. G. H., Supt., Hosp. for Insane. 
Marion. 
Carhart, Mrs. L. D., Dist. Supt., Iowa Chdn.’s 
Home Soc. 
Maxwell. 
Ankeny, Mrs. E. E. 
Muscatine. 
Lukens, J. H. 
Tabor. 
Hughes, Richard C., Pres., Tabor College. 


KANSAS. 
Atchison. 


* Faulkner, C. E., Supt., Soldiers’ Orphs.’ Home. 
Beloit. 
Leeper, Mrs. S. V., Supt., State Indus. Sch. for 
Girls. 
Emporia. 
Eastman, D. W. 


Hutchinson. 
Morse, J. C. O., Supt., Kansas Indus. Rfy. 


Junction City. 
Clark, Geo. A., Sec’y, State Bd. Char. 


Kingman. 
Albaugh, Morton, Member, State Bd. 


McPherson. 
Milliken, John D. 


Neodesha. 
Blakeslee, T., Member, State Bd. 


Norton. 
Lockard, F. M., Member, State Bd. 


North Topeka. 
Howell, Rev. W. H., Supt., State Ref. Sch. 


Oakley. 
Willcockson, K. E., Member, State Bd. 


Osawatomie. 
Biddle, T. C., M.D., Supt., State Insane Hosp. 


Topeka. 
Clark, I. T., Acting Pres., Kansas Chdn.’s Home 
Soc., 17 Greenwood Ave. 
King, J. L., State Librarian. 


CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 


KENTUCKY. 
Covington. 
* Bryson, Miss Mary, Member, Board of Directors, 
Asso. Char., 57 E. 6th St. 
*Melbourne, W. F., Supt., Protestant Chdn.’s 


ome. 
Spalding, W. D., Asso. Char., 621 Greenup St 


Louisville. 


* Allen, Chas. J. F., Char. Org. Soc. 
aes Rev. F. M., State Supt., Chdn.’s Home 


Hartwell, F. N., 11th and Maple Sts. 

* Hill, Archibald A., Head Res., Neighborhood 
House. 

* Kerr, R. C., Char. Org. Soc. 

Rolph, W. T., Financial Sec’y, Char. Org. Soc., 
4th and Main Sts. 


LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans. 


Dillard, Prof. Jas. H., Tulane Univ. 
* Heymann, Michel, Cor. Sec., La. Jewish Orph. 


ome. 

Kahn, Gabe, Pres., Jewish Orph. Asyl., 1373 An- 
nunciation St. 

Leucht, — J. L., Pres. United Hebrew Char., 
etc., Carondelet St. 

wn... enry, 3512 St. Charles St. 

Warner, Rev. Beverley, 2115 Chestnut St. 


MAINE. 
Bangor. 
*Chase, Mrs. Hooper, Treas., Asso. Char., 112 
Essex St. 


Portland. 


Stevens, Mrs. L. M. N., Trustee, Indus. Sch. for 
Girls. 

* Wentworth, Edwin P., Asst. Supt., State Reform 
Sch. 


Stroudwater. 
Hawes, Andrew. 


MARYLAND. 
Baltimore. 


Brackett, Jeffrey R., Member, Exec. Com. Char 
Org. Soc., 10 W. Madison St. 

Brown, Miss Mary Willcox, Mgr., Char. Org. Soc., 
110 W. North Ave. 

Gilman, Daniel C., Pres., Johns Hopkins Univ. ; 
Pres., Char. Org. Soc. 

Glenn, John (died 1896). 

*Glenn, John M., Mgr., Char. Org. Soc., 12 St. 
Paul St. 

Glenn, Wm. L., 1103 N. Eutaw St. 

Gould, E. R. L., Lecturer in Johns Hopkins Univ., 
Vice-Pres., Char. Org. Soc. 

* Jessup, Rev. Chas. A., Member, Bd. of Mers., 
Char. Org. Soc. 

Kirkwood, Robert J., Supt., House of Refuge. 

Lawford, J. M., 19 Chamber of Commerce. 

Levering, Eugene, Treas., Soc. for Suppression of 
Vice, 1308 Eutaw Place. 

Levering, Joshua, Pres., House of Refuge, 102 
Commerce St. 

McLane, Miss Kate M., Char. Org. Soc., rior 
Charles St., N. 

Miller, Daniel, Vice-Pres., Char. Org. Soc., 605 
Park Ave. 

New Mercantile Library Ass’n, 305 N. Charles St. 


LIST OF 


Baltimore, Continued 

Penington, D. F., M.D., Pres., Masonic Lodge of 
Relief, 221 N. Liberty St 

Ridgeley, Miss Eliza, 825 Park Ave 

Rogers, Miss Julia R., Treas. and Sec’y, Evening 
Dispensary for Working Women and Girls 
82 N. ¢ hares St 

Shippen, Charles C., Mer., Char. Org. Soc., 603 
N. Charles St. 

Steiner, Bernard C., Librarian, Enoch Pratt Free 


Library. 
White, Julian LeRoy, 
Williams, 


2400 North Ave., W 

Miss Carrie H., 1428 Park Ave. 
Catonsville. 

Wade, Dr. J. 


Ellicott City. 


Fort, Samuel J., M.D., Font Hill Private Inst. 
Feeble-minded and Epileptic. 


Percy, Phys., Md. Hosp. for Insane. 


for 


Sykesville. 
Rohe, Dr. Geo. H., Supt., Second Hosp. for In- 
sane. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amherst. 


Hitchcock, Edward, M.D., Member, State Bd. of 
Lun. and Char.; Prof. Physical Education and 
Hygiene, Amherst College. 


Morse, Anson D., Prof. of History, Amherst Col- 
lege. 
Baldwinville. 
Flood, Dr. Everett, Supt., Hosp. Cottages for 
Chdn. 
Boston. 
Allen, Rev. Frederick B., Supt., Episcopal City 
Mission, 132 Marlboro St. 
Barrows, Mrs. Isabe! C., Official Reporter and 
Editor of the Nat'l Conf. of Char. and Cor., 


141 Franklin St 
Birtwell, Chas. W., ¢ 

43 Charity Bldg 
Blake, Dr. Clarence J., 


xen. Sec’y, Chdn.’s Aid Soc., 


226 Marlboro St. 


Bradley, Chas. H., Supt., Boston Farm School, 
sox 1456. 
Byme, Rev. Wm. V. G., Spiritual Director, St 


Vincent de Paul Soc., 6 Allen St. 

Capen, Samuel B., Pres., Boston 
League, 350 Washington St. 

Crafts, Miss Mary E., VicesPres., 
Berkeley St. 

Derby, Wm. P., M.D., 

Donnelly, Chas. F., 
and Char. 

Evans, Mrs. Glendower, Trustee, 
dus. Schs., 12 Otis Pl. 

Fay, Mrs. Lucy Atwood, 15 Pemberton Sq 

Fleischer, Rabbi Chas., Director, Federated Jewish 
Char., 38 St. Botolph St. 

Folsom, Mrs. Chas. F., Pres., 
Char., 15 Marlboro St. 

Fowler, Wm. P , Chairman, Overseers of the Poor, 
etc., 28 State St. 

Greene, Mrs. J. S. Copley, 354 Marlboro St. 

Grew, ag | Sturgis, So Beacon Street. 

Hale, Geo. , Pres., Boston Chdn.’s Aid Soc., 10 

T cos St. 

Hamilton, Rev. Frederick W., 44 Townsend St 

Holmes, David H., 30 St. Germain St. 

Humphreys, Richard C., Overseer of the 
etc., 141 Franklin St. 

Kehew, Mrs. Mary Morton, Pres. Women’s Edu- 

cational and Industrial Union, 317 Beacon St. 


Municipal 
Asso. Char., 304 


Supt., 
Member, 


Outdoor Poor 
State Bd. of Lun. 


Lyman and In- 


Ward 6 Conf. 


Asso. 


Poor, 
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*Kennedy, John J., Vice-Pres., Central Council 
St. Vincent de Paul Soc., 1500 Tremont St 


Laughlin, Mrs. Harriet M., Member, Asso. Char., 
74 Carver St 

Lawrence, Wm., 122 Commonwealth Ave 

Le Brun, Mrs. Jean M., Asso. Char., etc., 10 Marl 
boro St 

Lincoln, Mrs. Alice N., 269 Beacon St. 

Lincoln, Roland C., 269 Beacon St. 

Lyman, Arthur T., P.O. Box 1717. 

Mason, Miss Ida M., 1 Walnut St 

Morse, Miss Frances R., Visitor, Asso. Char., 12 
Marlboro St. 

Munro, Miss Martha H., Visitor, Asso. Char., 542 


Massachusetts Ave. 
Overseers of the Poor, cor. Hawkins and Chardon 


Sts 
* Paine, Robert Treat, Pres., Asso. Char., 6 Joy St 
Paine, Mrs. Robert Treat, Director, Soc. for Pre- 


vention of Cruelty to Animals, 6 Joy St. 
Paine, Miss Sarah C., 21 Brimmer St. 
Parsons, Miss Emma A., Visitor, Asso. 


Char., 903 
Boylston St. 


Perin, Rev. Geo. L., D.D. 

Pettigrove, Fred. G., Gen’l Supt. of Prisons of 
Mass., State House. 

Pratt, Laban, Member, State Bd. of Lun. and 
Char. 

Putnam, Dr. Chas. P., Asso. Char., 63 Marlboro 
St. 

Putnam, Miss Elizabeth C., Trustee, Lyman and 


Indus. Schs., 63 Marlboro St 


Quinn, Mrs. Wm. J., Asso. Char., Ward 6, 2 Ak- 
ron St. 
* Ring, Thomas F., Pres., Particular Council, St. 


Vincent de Paul Soc., 146 Franklin St. 


Rogers, Miss Annette P., Overseer of the Poor; 
Director, Boston Chdn.’s Aid Soc., 5 Joy St 

Spalding, Warren F., 15 Pemberton Sq. 

Seavey, Mrs. Mary L., Vice-Pres., Dist. 12, Conf. 


Asso. Char., 542 Massachusetts Ave. 
Staigg, Mrs. R. M., Sec’y, Indus. Sch. for Girls at 
Dorchester, 18 port sie Sq. 


Tobey, Rev. R. B.,:Supt., Reform, Relief Work, 
etc., 198 Dartmouth St. 

Ware, Mary L., 41 Brimmer St. 

Wells, John D., Clerk, State Bd. of Lun. and 
Char. 


Wells, Mrs. Kate G., Member, State Bd. of Educ., 
45 Commonwealth Ave. 

Wigglesworth, Geo., Trustee, Mass. General Hosp., 
53 State St. 

Wolcott, Mrs. Roger, Member, Bd. of Overseers of 
the Poor of Boston, 173 Commonwealth Ave 
Woodbury, Chas. E., M.D., Insp. of Insts., State 

Bd. of Lun. and Char 


Wright, Miss Mary A., Visitor, Asso. Char., 82 
Myrtle St. 
Wrightington, Stephen C., Supt., Indoor Poor, 


State Bd. of Lun. and Char. 


Brookfield. 


* Johnson, Geo. W 
and Char. 


, Chairman, State Bd. of Lun. 


Brookline. 

Addicks, Mrs. Elizabeth T 

Amold, Geo. F., 25 Waverly St. 

Channing, Walter, M.D. 

Codman, Mrs. Henrietta G., Member, State Bd. of 
Lun. and Char.; Overseer of the Poor. 

Cummings, H. Alma, Private Char. for Mothers 
= Infants, 31 Cypress St.. 


Lee, Joseph, Vice-Pres., Chdn.’s Bureau Ass’n, 
Ww arren St. 
Swan, Wm. W., Trustee and Sec’y, Mass. Sch. for 


Feeble-minded, 27 Irving St. 


—— 
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Cambridge. 

Birtwell, Miss Mary L., Gen. Sec’y Asso. Char., 
671 Massachusetts Ave. 

Brooks, John Graham. 

Hart, Prof. Albert Bushnell, Harvard Univ., 15 
Appian Way. 

* Hildreth, John L., M.D., Member, State Bd. of 
Lun. and Char. 

*Hodges, Rev. George, Dean, Episcopal Theol. 
Sch., 3 Mason St. 

* Peabody, Francis G., Prof., Harvard Univ., 13 
Kirkland St. 

Storer, Mrs. Sarah S., Trustee, Avon Home, 63 
Garden St. 

Taussig, F. W., Prof. of Polit. Econ., Harvard 
Univ., 2 Scott St. 

Thorp, J. G., Pres. Mass. Prison Assn., 115 
Brattle St. 

Thorp, Mrs. J. G., 115 Brattle St. 


Canton. 
Rogers, Miss Mary C., Director Chdn.’s Aid Soc. 


Charlestown. 


Doane, Col. Thos., Director, Asso. Char., Boston; 
Trustee, Doane College, Crete, Neb., etc., 8 
Pearl St. 


Chestnut Hill. 


Sawyer, Mrs. Lucy N., ex-Pres., Newton Social 
Science Club. 


Concord. 
*Sanborn, F. B., Sec’y, Am. Social Science Ass’n. 


Dedham. 
Whitney, Mrs. E. D., Supt., Temporary Asyl. 
for Discharged Female Prisoners, Box 135. 
Dorchester. 
Bradford, Geo. G., Treas., Dorchester Employment 
and Relief Soc., 38 Sumner St. 
King, Miss S. F., Member, Exec. Com., Dor- 
chester Indus. Sch., etc., Everett St. 
Everett. 
Hamilton, Rev. Geo. G., Member Com., Bethany 
Home for Young Women, Boston, 58 Cottage 
St. 
Fall River. 
Holmes, C. J., Overseer of the Poor, 381 Pine 
St 


Lincoln, Leontine, Member, State Bd. of Lun. 
and Char. 
Shove, Miss Ellen M., 446 Highland Ave. 
Wetherbee, Alice E., Agent, Asso. Char., 84 N. 
Main St. 
Foxboro. 
* White, Rev. Wm. Shaw. 


Jamaica Plain. 
Cheney, Mrs. Ednah Dow, Pres., New Eng. Hosp. 
for Women and Chdn. 
Lawrence. 
Carter, Rev. Clark, Sec’y, City Mission, 206 Essex 
St. 
Lowell. 
Hill, _ Ms 55 G., 749 Merrimac St. 
S Hithardecs. Mrs. Anne B., Member, State Bd. of 


Lun. and Char. 
Wright, Rev. Geo. C. 
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Lynn. 
Foster, Rev. A. N., 22 Vine St. 
Jenison, Miss Anne, ss Endicott St. 
Pullman, Rev. Jas. , D.D., Pres., Asso. Char., 
etc., 25 Cherry = 
Malden. 
Bickford, E. F. 
Fiske, Mrs. Sarah D., Trustee, State Almshouse 
and State Farm, 102 Hancock St. 
Hartshom, Henry 
Robinson, Roswell R., 84 Linden Ave. 
Medfield. 
Allen, Joseph A. 


Melrose. 

Livermore, Mary A. 
Milton. 

Field, Parker B., Boston Provident Ass'n. 
New Bedford. 


Healey, Martin C., cor. Cottage and Durfee Sts. 

Hersey, Rev. Chas. F., City Missionary, Office 
S. Water St. 

Prescott, Oliver, Jr., Pres., Union for Good 
Works. 


Newton. 

Potter, Mrs. John Sturgis, 23 Walnut Park. 
Williams, Mrs. M. J., Supt., Pomrey Home for 
Orphan and Destitute Girls, 24 Hovey St. 

Newtonville. 
Worcester, Chas. P., Trustee, State Lyman and 
Indus. Schs. 
North Adams. 


Curran, Chas. J., M.D., Member, State Bd. of 
Lun. and Char. 


North Billerica. 


Talbot, Thos. 
‘Talbot, Mrs. Thos., Trustee, Lowell Gen. Hosp. 


Pittsfield. 


Dawes, Miss Anna L., Manager, Union for Home 
Work, Char. Org. Soc. 


Somerville. 

Gow, Rev. John R., 42 Franklin St. 

Keyes, Miss Emma S., Agt., Asso. Char., 154 
Central St. 

* Mason, Miss Ellen E., Supt., Somerville Day- 
Nursery, 144 Washington St. 

Noyes, Rev. Chas. L., Pres., Asso. Char., 29 Al- 
bion St. 

Powers, Rev. L. M., Sec’y, Asso. Char., 18 
Flint St. 


Springfield. 
City Library Ass’n. 
Southworth, C. H., 334 Maple St. 
Whiting, Mrs. Eliza R., Sec’y, Union Relief Ass’n, 
284 Pine St. 
Stockbridge. 
Lawrence, Rev. Arthur, D.D. 
Warren. 
Fischer, Rev. Theo. A. 


Waverley. 
Cowles, Edw., M.D., McLean ~ ip 
Fernald, Walter S., M. D., Supt., Mass. Sch. for 
Feeble-minded. 


LIST OF 


Wellesley. 
Coman, Katharine, Prof. of History and Econ., 
Wellesley College. 
Westboro. 
* Chapin, Theo. F., Supt., Lyman Sch. for Boys. 
* Lounsbury, J. D. 
Walker, Melvin H. 
Westfield. 


Monroe, Will S., Instructor in Psychology, State 
Normal School. 


Williamstown. 
Bascom, John, Prof. of Polit. Science, Williams 
College. 
Worcester. i 


Free Public Library. 

Nichols, —* Chas. L., Director, Asso. Char., 38 
Cedar St. 

a rg Miss M. F., Gen. Sec’y, Asso. Char., 
35 Pearl St. 


Wrentham. 


Bennett, Miss Alice, M.D., Ph.D., Late Supt., 
Dept. for Women, St. Hosp. for Insane at 
Norristown, Pa. 


MICHIGAN. 
Adrian. 
* Babcock, S. M. 
* Robbins, Mrs. Louise Bernum, Cor. Sec’y, Nat'l 
Council of Women of U 
*Sickels, Mrs. Lucy M., Seats Indus. Home for 
Girls. 
Ann Arbor. 
Adams, Prof. Henry C., Univ. of Michigan. 
* Cooley, C. H., Instructor in Sociology, Univ. of 
Michigan. 
* Nichols, Walter H., Univ. of Mich., 71 Geddes 
Battle Creek. 
*Foy, Mrs. M. S., Supt. of Nurses of the Med- 
ical Missionary Training Sch., Sanitarium 
Kellogg, J. H., M.D., Pres., S. D. A. Medical 
Missionary and Benev. Ass’n; Supt., Chicago 
Medical Mission, 202 Manchester St. 

Paulson, David, M.D., Sanitarium. 

* Whitney, Mrs. E. H., Sanitarium. 


Benton Harbor. 
* Whitehead, Chas. W., County Agt., Berrien Co. 


Benzonia. 
Betts, Wm. A., Co. Agt., Bd. of Cor. and Char. 


Cadillac. 
*Cummer, W. W. 
*Cummer, Mrs. W. W. 


Cassopolis. 


* Shepard, James M., Com’r of Cor. and Char. for 
Michigan. 


Charlotte. 
* Perry, Mrs. Belle M., Editor /xterchange 


Coldwater. 
* Griffin, Stanley C., Agt., State Pub. Sch. 
* Murray, A. J., Supt., State Pub. Sch. 


* Randall, C D. 
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Detroit. 
* Baldwin, Mrs. Stephen, Pres., Detroit Day Nur- 
sery and Kindergarten, 45 W. College St. 
* Barbour, Levi L., Vice-Pres., Regent, Univ. of 
Mich., 30 Buhl Block. 
* Bowling, Mrs. E. C., Vice-Pres., Home of Indus. 
for Discharged Prisoners. 
*Boynton, Mrs. A. G., Pres., Protective Agency 
for Women and Children, 44 Bagg St 
* Brady, Geo. N., Member, Exec. Com., Detroit 
Asso. Char., 414 Jefferson Ave. 
* Carpenter, Mrs. N. D., Pres., Newsboys’ Auxil- 
iary, 65 Ledyard St. 
*D’ Arc ambal, Mrs. Agnes L., ‘“‘ Mother,"’ Home 
of Indus.; State Galoaste. 259 Willis Ave. 
* Forbes, Mrs. Sidney, Delegate, Home of Indus 
* Gardener, Captain Cornelius, Supt., Detroit Re- 
lief Plan - Poor and Unemployed 
* Gibson, EF Trustee, Home of Industry, 28 W 
Warren pd 
Grossmann, Rabbi Louis, Temple Bethel, 63 Henry 
St. 
Hastings, Mrs. Mary L., 126 W. Fort St 
Hollister, Lillian M., Supreme Commander, Ladies 
of the Maccabees, 130 Locust St. 
*Humphrey, Mrs. Wm., Member, Home of Indus.; 
State Delegate. 
Jackson, Mrs. H. H., Chairman, Bd. Mgrs. of 
Protestant Orph. Asyl., 317 Jefferson Ave 
* Jenks, Edw. W., M.D., Member, State Bd. of 
Cor. and C har. 
*Krolik, Mrs. A., Vice-Pres., Home of Indus.; 
State Delegate, 25 Adelaide St 
*McCollester, Rev. Lee S., Member of Advisory 
Bd., Home of Indus.; Official Delegate, 654 
John R. St 
Moore, Wm. A., 1055 Woodward Ave 
* Paige, Mrs. Maud Reid, State Delegate, Indus. 
Sch. Ass’n, 150 Canfield Ave., W. 
Parke, Mrs. Mary M., 830 Woodward Ave 
* Post, Dr. James A., Gen. Sec’y, Detroit Ass’n of 
Charities. 
* Prall, Rev. Wm., D.D., St. John’s Rectory 
*Vamey, A. C., Delegate, Detroit City and Wayne 
Co. Px - Commission, 74 Warren Ave. 
Wetherbee, Geo. C. 


Dowagiac. 
*Lee, Mrs. Fred E., Chdn.’s Home at St. Joseph. 


Eloise. 


Sennett, E. O., Med. Supt., Wayne Co. Asylum, 
* Gillespie, James, Keeper, Wayne Ca House. 


Flint. 


jurr, C. B., M.D., Medical Director, Oak Grove 
Hosp 

* Clarke, F. D., Supt., Mich. Sch. for the Deaf 

* Clarke, Mrs. F. D., Mich. Sch. for the Deaf 


Grand Rapids. 


* Ames, Mrs. Geo. M., 350 Crescent Ave 

* Avery, N. L., Member, Char. Org. Soc., etc., 40 
Jefferson Ave. 

* Barnett, Jas. M. 

* Berkley, Wm. A., Member Board, Woman's 
Home and Hosp., 76 State St 

* Bocher, Marcus L., 409 E. Fulton St 

* Bradley, Rev. D. F., D.D., 111 N. Lafayette St. 

* Briggs, Geo. G., 186 Ottawa St 

* Brigham, Homer C., M.D 

* Butterfield, R. W., Regent, Univ. of Mich., 27 
Paris Ave 

—— W alter L., Asst. Sec’y, Char. Org. Soc., 
139 N. Division St 

* Crozier, ‘Alfred O., Vice-Pres., Char. Org. Soc., 
539 Cherry St. (Honorary Member). 


*} 
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Grand Rapids, Continued — 


* Davis, Rev. Leonidas, 74 Bostwick St. 
*Fair, Rev. Campbell, Pres., Butterworth Hosp., 
102 Bostwick St. 
* Field, Miss Emma, Gen. Sec’y, Char. Org. Soc.. 
139 N. Division St. 
* Fisher, E. B., Member, Cent. Council, Char. 
Org. Soc., 321 Cherry St 
* Fuller, Mrs. Cornelia G. , Member of Bd., Char. 
Ass’ n, 207 Fulton St. 
* Gay, Geo. 
*Gay, Wm. H. 
* Gilbert, Mrs. Thos. D., Member, Char. Org. Soc., 
55 N. Lafayette St. 
*Gillespie, Rt. Rev. Geo. D., D.D., LL.D., 
Chairman, State Bd. of Cor. and Char. 
* Goddard, Leslie W., U.S. Engineers’ Office. 
*Greeson, W. A., 37 s. College Ave. 
*Hess, Miss Milicent W., Member, Char. Org. 
Soc., 98 Barclay St. 
* Hodenpyl, Anton G., 345 E. Fulton St. 
* Hollister, Harvey J., Pres., Char. Org. Soc., 471 
E. Fulton St. 
Hollister, Mrs. Harvey J., Lady Mgr., Butter- 
worth Hosp., 471 E. Fulton St. 
*Hubbs, Rev. John Brewster, A.M., 78 S. Pros- 
pect St. 
* Hughart, J. H. P. 
*Idema, Henry, Vice-Pres., Kent Co. Sav. Bank. 
*Illman, Rev. Thos. W., 155 Washington St. 
* Jackson, John L., Pres., Humane Soc., 21 
Campbell PI. 
* Livingstone, Miss Anna, Matron, Chdn.’s Home, 
662 Cherry St 
* Loettgert, F., Member, Char. Org. Soc., 282 N. 
Prospect St. 
* Lupinski, Mrs. Hugo, Member, Char. Org. Soc., 
215 Crescent Ave. 
* Luther, George E., 266 S. College Ave. 
*McBain, Wm., Member, Char. Org. Soc., 433 
Mich. Trust Bldg. 
* 7 Mrs. Alex, District Nurse, Char. 
Org. Soc., 110 Plainfield Ave. 
* May, Abraham, Director, Char. Org. Soc., 119 
Madison Ave. 
* Miller, Elizabeth, M.D., Member, W. R. C., 63 
Bostwick St. 
* Peirce, Miss Frances E., Member, Char. Org. 
Soc., 186 Ottawa St. 
* Peterson, Reuben, M.D., Member, Bd. of Trus- 
tees, Emerson Home, 26 S. Union St. 
* Powell, Isaac P., 76 Jefferson Ave. 
* Rowe, ‘Wm. N. 
* Rutherford, Frances A., M.D., Member of Coun- 
cil of Char. Org. Soc., 45 Sheldon St. 
*Schmitt, John A., Member, Cathedral Parish and 
Local Char. Org. Soc., 165 Sheldon St. 
* Spring, ha "Heensber, Char. Org. Soc., 6 
Monroe St. 
* Stuart, Wm. J., 99 S. Lafayette St. 
——. E. G, Member, Char. Org. Soc., 64 
rospect St. 
* Swensberg, C. G., Pres., Grand Rapids Heradd. 
*Torrey, Arthur C., 140 Washington St. 
* Treat, Mrs. L. W , Hotel Warwick 
*Wenham, Mrs. J. C., Friendly Visitor, Char. 
Org. Soc., 168 Fountain St. 
*White, T. Stuart, 2 Waverly Place. 
*Widdicomb, Wm., Char. Org. Soc., 269 Foun- 
tain St. 
* Wolcott, Laurens W., Member, Char. Org. Soc., 
25 Monroe St. 
*Wylie, Jas. R., Pres., Poor Commission, 70 
Lafayette St. 


Hastings. 
* Bancroft, Rev. J. W. 
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Holland. 
Kollen, G. J., Pres., Hope College 
Ionia. 
* Montgomery, E. T., Supt. of Poor, 9 Burhans 
Block. 
Jackson. 
* Chamberlain, ns em, Mich. State Prison 
Malany, Rev. a nV 
* White, Geo. S., tel Co. Poor. 
Kalamazoo. 
Neat Mrs. J. A., Cor. Sec’y, Chdn.’s Home 
Mills 4 A. J. 
* O’Brien, Very Rev. Dean F. A., LL.D. 
Van Deusen, E. H., M.D. 
Lake City. 
* Walton, David D., Co. Agt., Missaukee County 


Lansing. 


*Rich, Gov. John T., ex-officio Member, State 
Bd. of Cor. and Char. 

*St. John, J. E., Supt., Indus. Sch. for Boys. 

* St. a Mrs. J. z., Matron Indus. Sch. for 


Boy: 
* Slattery, Rev. T. F., Chaplain, Catholic Indus. 
Sch. for _ Sir Chestnut St, N. 
* Storrs, L. C., Sec’y, State Bd. of Cor. and Char 
* Wardwell, ise Gertrude, Clerk, State Bd. of Cor. 
and Char. 
La Peer. 
*Polglase, Wm. A., M.D., Supt., Home for 
Feeble-minded and Epileptic. 
Manistee. 
Wente, Mrs. Wm. 
Manton. 
*McManamy, A. P., Co. Agt. of Bd. of Char. and 
Cor. for Wexford Co. 
Marquette. 
Van Evera, J. R., Warden, State Prison. 
Midland. 
Crissey, T. W., Pres., Bd. of Control, Mich. Sch. 
for Blind. 
Monroe. 
*O’Rorke, Rev. Frank, Supt., Orphs. of the 
Diocese of Detroit. 
Muskegon. 
* Baker, H. D., Co. Agt. for Muskegon Co 
*Nims, F. A., Pres., Asso. Char., 1o5 Houston 
Ave. 
Newberry. 
* Bell, Samuel, M.D., Med. Supt., Upper Penin- 
sula Hosp. for Insane. 
Olivet. 
*W right, Rev. Walter E. C., Prof. of Sociology, 
ivet College. 
Ovid. 
Johnson, Mrs. C. A. 


Owosso. 
* Armstrong, J. A., Supt. of Poor. 


Sr, “sere Be 


LIST OF MEMBERS: 
Pontiac. 
Christian, Dr. E. A. 
*Sawyer, Joseph E., Member, Bd. of Trustees 


Eastern Insane Asyl. 


Port Huron. 

* Kinney, Mrs. Jas. M., Nat'l Supt., Penal Work, 
W.C. T. U., 1228 6th St 

Sherman, Loren A., Pres., Bd. of Control, Home 
for Feeble-minded and Epileptic, 543 Water 
ot. 

Saginaw (E.S.). 

Forrest, Herbert A., Member, State Bd. of Cor. 
and Char 

Knight, Rev. Wm. 

Saginaw (W.S.). 

* Bliss, Mrs. Allaseba M., Pres., Bd. of Guardians, 
State Indus. Home for Girls, 1702 N. Michigan 
Ave. 

St. Joseph. 

* Barlow, Dr. Amos, State Supt., Chdn.’s Home 
Soc. 

Sault Ste. Marie. 

* Burdick, T. W., Pres. Bd. of Trustees, Upper 
Peninsula Hosp. for Insane. 

Stanton. 
*Fenn, Oscar, Supt. of Poor. 


Wayne. 


* Morrison, Mrs. S. A., Nat’l Supt. of Almshouse, 
Cc. T.U 


MINNESOTA. 


Blue Earth City. 
Temple, F. W., Mgr., State Prison 
Wakefield, J. B., Member, State Bd. of Cor. and 
Char. 


Dover. 
Brown, H. 


Duluth. 
Hall, M. O., Mgr., State Prison. 
Maginnis, C. P., Member, State Bd. of Cor. and 
Char. 
McGolrick, Rt. Rev. Jas. M., Asso. Char., etc 
Miller, Mrs. A. M., 417 W. 2d St. 


Empire 
Redican, ‘Thomas, Supt., Dakota Co. Poorhouse. 


Eyota. 


Dunn, Edwin, Member, Bd. of Mgrs., Minn. State 
Prison. 


Faribault. 

Camp, Rev. Chas. Clark, Prof., Seabury Divinity 
Sch. 

Kaiser, Wm., Treas., Asso. Char 

* Mott, Miss Alice J., Teacher, School for the 
Deaf. 

r Mott, R. A., Sec’y, Minn. Inst. for Defectives 

Rogers, A. C., M.D., Supt., State Sch. for Feeble- 
minded Chdn. 

Tate, James N., Supt., State Sch. for The Deaf 

Whipple, Rt. Rev. H. B., Bishop of Minn 


Hastings. 


Byers, John. 
Norrish, J. F., Mgr., State Prison. 


eM Ree 
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Hopkins. 
Coburn, Geo. W., Supt., Hennepin County Poor- 
house 
Madison. 
Gammel, H. W., M.D 
Mankato. 


Craig, Mrs. W. B 


Minneapolis. 
* Bacon, Lulu G., Asso. Char., 601 2d Ave., S 
Brackett, Geo. A., Pres., Asso. Char 
Clough, David M., Governor; Pres. ex officio, 
State Bd. of Cor. and Char. 
*Fay, Edward A., Sec’y Asso. Char. 
bad Folwell, Wm. W., LL.D., Prof., Univ. of Minn.; 
Member, State Bd. of Cor. and Char 
* Greenlee, D. R., Surgeon, Minn. Soldiers’ Home, 
Minnehaha. 
Holmberg, John E., Sheriff, Hennepin County. 
ceane, Rev. J. J. 
Kelly, Anthony, Director, Minn. Inst. for Defec- 
tives. 
Lincoln, Mrs. Vinette, 625 E. 16th St. 
McClary, Rev. Thos., 1410 Western Ave. 
McCurdy, Mrs. A. C., Supt., Penal and Reforma- 
tory Work, Minn. W. C. T. U., 210 E. Grant 


St. 

McMillan, Mrs. Phebe H., 810 E. 14th St. 

* McMillan, Capt. Thos., Commandant State Sol- 
diers’ Home, Minnehaha 

Mendenhall, Mrs. R. J., Treas., Sisterhood of 
Bethany, 1800 Stevens Ave. 

Northrop, Cyrus, LL.D., Pres., Univ. of Minne 
sota. 

Overlock, Mrs. E. N., 223 N. 15th St 

Pillsbury, Chas. A. 

Pillsbury, Mrs. John S., roos sth St., S. E 

* Pray, Mrs. O. A., Trustee, Washburn Memorial 
Orphan Home, Camden Place. 

Purdy, Miss Julia A., Supt., St. Barnabas Hosp 

* Rhoades, Miss Chloe A., Supt., Bethany Home, 
3719 Bryant Ave 

Sanford, Prof. Maria L., State Univ. 

Thayer, Samuel R., New York Life Bldg. 

Walker, Mrs. T. B., Pres., North-western Hosp., 
etc., 803 Hennepin Ave. 


Northfield. 


Cooper, Chas. H., Prof. of History and Political 
Science, Carleton College 

*Hunt, W. A., M.D., Member, City Relief Ass’n 

Huntington, Prof. Geo., Carleton College 

Phillips, G. M., First Nat. Bank. 

Strong, Jas. W., D.D., Pres., Carleton College 


Owatonna. 


* Lewis, Frank, Agt., State Pub. Sch 
Merrill, G. A., Supt., State Pub. Sch 


Preston. 
Wells, H. R. 

Red Wing. 
Brown, J. W., Supt., State Training Sca 

3rown, Mrs. J. W., Matron, State Training Sch 
Gaughan, Rev. J. H 
Hubbard, L. F., Pres., Minnesota Prison Ass’n 
Johnston, Miss Grace, Agt., State Training Sch 
* Putnam, W. H., Bd. of Mgrs., State Training 

Sch 

Rich, J. H., Member, State Bd. of Cor. and Char 
Sheldon, Mrs. T. B. 


Rochester. 
Richardson, H. M. 
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St. Cloud. 


Houlton, W. H., Supt., State Reformatory. 
arr, S. S., Sec’y, Humane Soc. 


St. Paul. 


Bissell, Helen W., M.D., 168 Western Ave. 
*Castle, Henry A., Pres., Bd. of Trustees, 
Soldiers’ Home, 112 Western Ave. 

* Cowie, Geo. G., Clerk, State Bd. of Cor. and 

Char. 

Dean, Wm. B., 353 Summit Ave. 

Durment, Edmund S., Member, State Bd. 
and Char., N.Y. Life _, 

Egbert, Rev. John Paul, 

dope Church. 

Field, Mrs. T. C., 129 Western Ave. 

* Hart, H. H., Sec’y, State Bd. of Cor. and Char. 

*Haupt, Rev. A. J. D., Soc. for Relief of the 
Poor, 747 Portland Ave. 

has in. C. G., Pres., 

isitors, Asso. Char., 115 BE. 

* Jackson, Jas. F., Sec’y, Asso. 
Life Bld 

Knox, Miss Finah, Stenogr., State Bd. of Cor. and 
Char 

Lawler, Rev. J. J., Pastor, St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Ludden, John D., 641 Wabasha St. 

Millard, Rev. Watson B., Pastor, 
Church, 491 Stryker Ave. 

* Morgan, Rev. David, Supt., St. Paul 
Ass'n. 

Morris, Mrs. Sarah R., 

Noyes, Daniel R., 
oor. 

Oppenheim, Mrs. Ansel, ‘The Aberdeen. 

Pierce, Ambrose, Pres., St. Vincent’s Conf., Soc. 
of St. Mong de Paul, 153 University Ave. , W. 

* Savage, Rev. P., Supt., Minn. Chdn.’s Home 
Soc., 8o2 N. a Life Bldg. 

*Smith, Mrs. C. D., Supt., 
Ass'n. 

Smith, Rev. S. G., D.D., Pres., Asso. Char., Leet- 
urer on Sociology in the Univ. of Minn., 125 
College Ave. 

Thompson, Mrs. Geo., 523 Laurel Ave. 

Van Duzee, Mrs. Caroline E., ‘The Portland. 
*Wellington, D. T., Sec’ y, Minnesota Prison 
Ass’n of Ramsey County, 460 Jackson St. 

* Whittier, F. A., State Agt., Prison and Reforma- 
tory, State Capitol. 

Young, Mrs. Geo. B., Pres., 
Asyl., 324 Summit Ave. 


St. Peter. 
Amundson, Christopher, Chairman, State Bd. of 
Cor. and Char. 
Tomlinson, H. A., M.D., 
Hosp. 
Stillwater. 
O’Brien, E. A., Clerk, State Prison. 
25, 1896.) 
O'Brien, James, Mgr., 
O' Brien, John. 
* Wolfer, Henry, Warden, State Prison. 


Minn. 


of Cor. 


.D., Pastor, House of 


Confer. of Friendly 
gth St. 
Char., 1oog N.Y. 


Plymouth 
Bethel 


613 Goodrich Ave. 
Treas., Soc. for Relief of the 


Indus. Work, Bethel 


Protestant Orph. 


Supt., St. Peter State 


(Died Sept. 


State Prison. 


Winona. 
*Doud, Miss Jennie V., Asst. Sec’y, Margaret 
Simpson Home, and Commissioner of Poor. 
Lees, Edward 
Norton, Matthew G. 
Rising, Mrs. F. A., Treas., Margaret Simpson 
* 


MISSOURI. 


Boonville. 
* Drake, L. D 


, Supt., State Ref. Sch. for Boys. 
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Chillicothe. 


*Gilbert, Miss Emma M., 


Supt., 
Home for Girls. 


State Indus, 


Kansas City. 
Block, Mrs. Sol., 1212 Harrison St. 


, Provident Ass'n, 616 
Chairman, 
Provident Ass’ n, 3607 Oak S 


Meyer, Aug. R., 2806 ow heen hall Ave. 


St. Louis. 
Beeson, Susan V., 3815 Washington St 
Finney, Rev. Thos. M., D.D., Gen. Mgr., Provi 
dent Ass’n, 1117 Locust St. 
Francis, David R., Sec’y of the Interior for the 
U.S., 4421 Maryland Ave. 
Green, Mrs. John, First Vice-Pres., 
Ass'n, 2670 we Ave. 

* Lewis, Mrs. {gr., Episcopal Orphans’ 
Home, 3014 pete St. 

Moore, W. H., Editor of ‘ 
108 Pine St. 

* Perry, Miss Mary E., 
12 Van Deventer Pl. 


ume s Dept., 


Emergency Aid 


‘The State’s Duty,” 


Member, Humanity Club, 


MONTANA. 
Twin Bridges. 


Comfort, Rev. Geo., Supt., State Orphs.’ Home. 


NEBRASKA. 
Aurora. 


Bates, Mrs. L. A. 


Geneva. 
Seabrook, Rev. J. W., 


Grand Island. 
Wilson, John W., 


Kearney. 
Mallalieu, Jno. T., 


Lincoln. 
*Hebard, J. P., 
* Ludden, Rev. Luther 


Home Soc., ete. 
*Williams, Mrs. F. M. 


Nbdrfolk. 
Jeffries, Rev. John. 


Omaha. 


Alexander, W. S., The Millard. 
— Geo. F., Gen. Mgr., F. E. 
Carpenter, Isaac W. 

Clark, A. W., Supt., Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Soc. of 
Omaha, 327 Chamber of Commerce 

®* Laughland, John, Sec’y, Asso. Char., 
ard St. 

* Quivey, Rev. E. P., 


Soc. 


Supt., Girls’ Indus. Sch. 
Commandant, Soldiers’ Home. 


Sup’t. Indus. School. 


Gen. Sec’ y Char. Org. Soc 
P. 


State Sec’y, Chdn.’s 


& M. V. R.R 


807 How- 


Supt., Neb. Chdn.’s Home 
Tekamah. 


Mamblin, C. H. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Alton. 
Gilman, Oliver J. M., 
and Cor. 


Member, State Bd. of Char. 


LIST OF MEMBERS: 
Colebrook 


Loyne, Rev. W. A., Pastor, M. E. Church 


Concord 
White, Mrs. Armenia S., Trustee, N.H. Orphs.’ 
Home and Old People’s Home. 
Franklin. 
Blodgett, Mrs. Isaac N., Trustee and Sec’y Exec 
Com., N.H. Orphs.’ Home 
Parsons, Mrs. Helen Pike 
Manchester. 
Ray, J. C., Supt., Ref. Sch 
Varick, Mrs. John Barnes, 537 Union St 
Marlboro. 


Davis, Geo. G., Member, State Bd. of Char 


Somersworth. 


Perkins, Mrs. A. A., Pres., 
Club, etc. 


Somersworth Woman's 


NEW JERSEY. 
Bayonne 
Fox, Hugh F., Pres., Char. Org. Soc., 22 Schuyler 
Court 
Camden. 


Coxey, Wm. J., Box 49 
Reeve, Richard H., Sec’y 
Hosp., zoo Cooper st 


and Treas., Cooper 


Cream Ridge. 


Rue, Nathaniel S., Pres., Trustees, State Ref. Sch 


Dover. 


Dunham, Horace L., Trustee, State Ref. Sch. 


East Orange. 


Coiie, Edward M., Vice-Pres., Orange Bureau of 
Asso. Char., 109 Prospect St 

Farrand, Wilson, Pres., Essex Co. Branch, State 
Char. Aid Ass’n, 39 Evergreen Place 

Elizabeth. 

McAllister, Mrs. Caroline ©. 

*Suydam, Miss E.G 

* Williamson, Mrs. E. E., Sec’y, State Char. Aid 


Ass'n, ete. 


Hoboken, W. 
Brush, Chas. B., 1 Newark St 
Cook, Miss Edith W., Sec’y, Hudson Co. Branch, 
State Char. Aid Ass'n 
Jamesburg. 
Otterson, Ira, Supt., State Ref. Sch 


Jersey City. 


Gopsill, Thos. Milburn, Sec’y, Ref’y Com., Treas., 
St. Char. Aid Ass'n, « Exchange PI. 

Pangborn, Z. K., State Char. Aid Ass’n 

Pangborn, Mrs. Z. K., State Char. Aid Ass'n 

Newark 

Bigelow, Moses, Treas., Trustees, State Ref. Sch 

Dennis, Dr. L., Pres., Bureau of Asso. Char., 3 
Central Ave 

Mathews, Byron C., Instructor in Economics, City 
Hi Sch., 36 Kearney St 

Meeker, S. J., Director, Bureau of Asso. Char., 95 
Clay St. 

Smith, Chas. B., Sec’y, Bureau of Asso. Char. 


863 Broad St. 
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New Brunswick 


Parsons, James M., Sec’y, Trustees, State Ref 
Sch 
New Egypt. 
Gaskill, Frank S., Trustee, State Ref. Sch 


Orange Valley. 
Van Wagenen, Bleecker, Pres., 
Char. of the Oranges, Box 152 
Plainfield. 
Newhall, Henry B., Vice-Pres., Citizens’ Org. Aid 


Bureau of Asso 


Ass’n.; Pres., Union Co. Branch State Char. Aid 
Ass'n 
Tiffany, Mrs. Dexter, Member, State Char. Aid 


Ass'n, 125 Crescent Ave. 
Tyler, Mason W., 525 W. 7th St. 


Somerville. 


Bergen, Jas. J., Member, N.J. State Bd 


Trenton. 
Satterthwaite, Laura H., M.D., 
Branch, State Char 
Warman, David, M.D., 
Home Soc 


Sec’y, Mercer Co 
Aid Ass'n, 45 W. State St 
Pres., New Jersey Chdn.’ 
. 239 Chestnut Ave 


Willets, Jos., Friends’ Academy, Locust Valley, 
New York. 
Vineland. 
Bidwell, E. H., M.D., Trustee, State Ref. Sch 
Dunlap, Mary J., M.D., Supt., State Inst. for 


Feeble-minded Girls and Women 
Garrison, S. Olin, Prin., Training Sch. for Feeble 
minded Chdn. 


NEW YORK. 


Albany. 


Fanning, Miss Georgia L., State Bd. of Char 

Fanning, James O., Inspector of Char., State Bd 
of Chat 

Hebberd, R. W., Sec’y State Bd. of Char 

Hoag, Miss Julia S., Clerk, State Bd. of Char 


Hoyt, Charles S., M.D., Supt. of State and Alien 
Poor, State Bd. of Char. 

Marvin, Selden E., Com’'r, State Bd. of Char., 
3rd Judicial Dist., 344 State St 

MeGarr, T. E., Sec’y, State Commission in Lun 
acy, 37 Lake Ave. 

Miller, Geo. Douglas, Treas., Char. Org. Soc 
125 State St 

Moir, John, Gen. Sec’y, Char, Org. Soc., 8 Douws 


Bldg 
Reynolds, Charles W., State Bd. of Char 


Sherman, Augustus, Sec’y, State Commission of 
Prisons 
Tenney, Mrs. E. L., State Bd. of Char. 
Wing, Miss Anna A., State Bd. of Char. 
Amityville. 
*Ireland, John E., Pres., Brunswick Home 
Bath. 
Davenport, Mrs. John, State Char, Aid Ass'n 
Brooklyn. 
Bergen, Tunis G., Member, State Bd. of Char., 74 
Willow St. 
Betts, Mrs. Lillian W., 2 Middaugh St 
Dana, Rev. Malcolm McG., D.D., First Vice 
Pres. Natl. Conf. Char. and Cor., 47 S50, Ox 
ford St 
Day, Albert A., LL.B., Cor. Sec’y and Gen. Agt., 
Ass’n for Improving the Cond’n of the Poor 


104 Livingston St 
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Dreier, Mrs. Theo., 6 Montague 

Eliot, Rev. Samuel A., V 
98 Pierrepont St. 

Litchfield, Edw. H., Member, State 
2 Montague ‘Ter. 

* Neubert, Mrs. E. du Thoit, 203 Baltic St. 

Nichols, Wm. I., Gen. Sec’y, Brooklyn Bureau of 
Char., 6g Schermerhorn St. 

Tenney, Mrs. 8. E., Northern Dist. Sec’y, 
of Char., 119 S. 5th St. 

White, Alfred T,, Pres., Bureau of Char., 40 Rem- 
sen St. 


Buffalo. 


*Almy, Frederic, Sec’y and 
Soc., Fitch Institute. 
Griffin, P. H., Pres., Fresh Air Mission, etc., 1g0 
Summer St. 

* Letchworth, Wm. 

Char. 

*Love, Miss Maria M., Delegate, Char. Org. Soc.; 
Chairman, Advisory Bd. of Fitch Créche, 184 
Delaware Ave. 

*Moore, Miss Alice Olivia, 
Soc., 552 Breckenridge St. 

* Moore, Miss Marion I., Asst. Sec’y, Char. Org. 
Soc., Fitch Institute, 165 Swan St. 

Munro, Josiah G., Char. Org. Soc., 123 Park St. 

Smith, T. Guilford, Pres., Char. Org. Soc. 

— Ansley, Trustee and Chairman 

Com., Char. Org. Soc. 

Williams, Martha ‘'T., ‘Treas., 

Main St. 


Terrace. 
ice-Pres., Bureau of Char., 


Bd. of Char., 


Bureau 


‘Treas., Char. Org. 


Pryor, Com’r, State Bd. of 


Agent, Char. Org. 


Exec. 


Chdn.’s Hosp., 1226 


Canandaigua. 
Richardson, ( 
Asyl. 

Chatham. 

Dooley, Rev 


A., Sec’y, Trustees, Ontario Orph. 


. John. 
Chittenango 

Walrath, Peter, Member, State Bd. of Char. 
Elmira. 

Brockway, Z. R., Supt. 
Fort Edward. 

Mills, Rev. B. Fay. 


Gouverneur. 
Aldrich, Newton, Member, State Bd. of Char. 


, State Reformatory. 


Hudson. 
Rainey, Samuel R., Pres. 
Refuge for Women. 
Ithaca. 
* Willcox, Walter Francis, 
cial Science 
Stewart Ave. 


Bd. of Mgrs., House of 


Associate Prof. of So- 
and Statistics, Cornell Univ., 27 


Long Island City. 
Thiry, Prof. J. H., Mem. Bd., of Education, St 
of N.Y.; Originator School Savings Bank Sys- 
tem in Schools of the U.S., 181 Academy St. 


Newark. 
Brownell, Miss Mary Alice, M.D., Pres. and 
tending Physician, State Custodial Asyl. 
Feeble-minded Women, 104 S. Main St. 
Winspear, C. W., Supt., State Custodial Asyl. for 
Feeble-minded Women. 


New York. 


Allen, H. S., 259 W. 45th St. 
Andrews, Constant A. 
Bache, J. S., P. O. Box 1634. 


At- 
for 
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Bannard, Otto T., 135 Madison Ave 
Seer, Mrs. Julius, 38 W. 77th St. 
tijur, Nathan, Director, United Hebrew Char 

Nassau St. 

* Blake, Wm., Dept. of Public Char., 
sorg, Mrs. Simon, 4 E. 68th St 
grace, C. Loring, Sec’y, Chdn 

22d Nt. 
srush, W. Franklin, Member, Char. Org. Sox 

». 37th St. 

Bryce, Miss Edith, 40 W. 
Butler, Miss Helen C. 
31 E. 69th St. 
Butler, Miss Rosalie, 

Com., State Char. Aid Ass‘n, 

Chisolm, B. Ogden, First Dist., 
66 Beaver St. 

Cox, C. F., Member Council 

Char. Org. Soc., 54 E. 

Croft, Silas C., Pres., 

ve. 

Darche, Miss Louise, Supt., N.Y 
Sch., etc., Blackwell’s Island. 

De Forest, Robt. W., Pres., Char. 
30 Broad St. 

DePeyster, Mrs. Beekman, 
Char., tor W. 81st St. 

* Devine, Edward T., Delegate, Char. Org. Sox 
105 E. 22d St. 

Devins, Rev. John B., Pres., Federation of East 
Side Workers, 339 E. Fourth St. 

Dodge, Miss Grace H., First Director, Ass’n of 
Vorking Girls’ Societies, 262 Madison Ave 
Dodge, Rev. D. Stuart, D.D., Pres. N.Y. Chris- 
tian Home for Intemperate Men, rr Cliff St 
Dreyfous, Mrs. E. E., Hotel Premier, 72d St., 

Lexington Ave. 

Dupuy, Moore, Supt. 
8th St 

Einstein, Mrs. Wm., Chairman, Com. on 
thropy, N.Y. Section National Council 
Women, 121 E. 57th St. 

Faure, John P., Com’r of Public 
Ave. 

Fisher, Miss E., 
Folks, Homer, 

E. 22d St. 

Ford, James B., Char. Org. Soc., 507 sth Ave 
Frissel, A. S., 530 5th Ave. 

Giddings, Franklin H., Prof. of Sociology Colum 
bia College; Central Council N.Y. Char 
Soc., etc., 150 W. 79th St. 

* Goldman, Henry, 9 Pine St. 

* Greenbaum, Sam’l, cor. Nassau and Liberty Sts 

Hadden, Alex M., Brotherhood of St. 
16 W. sist St. 

Harris, Maurice H., 
Israel of Harlem, to E 

Hermann, Mrs. Esther, 
etc., 59 W. 56th St. 

Higginson, Jas. J., Char. Org. Soc., 16 EF 
Hochstadter, Albert F., 49 Lafayette Place 
Hoguet, Robt. J., Treas., N.Y. Catholic 

tory, 415 Broome St. 

Holls, F. W., Char. Org. 


» 34 


63 3d Ave 


*s Aid 


Soc., 10s |} 
» ae 


s4th St. 
, State Char. Aid Ass'n, etc., 
Pres., N.Y. Co. Visiting 
31 E. 6gth St 

Char. Org. Soc., 
and Exec. 
67th St. 

Dept. Pub. 


Com., 
Char., 66 3d 
. City Training 
Org. Soc., etc., 


Member, State Bd. of 


and 
Sch., Chdn.’s Aid Soc., 295 


Philan 


Jewish 
Char., 66 


Agt. 6th Dist. Char. Org. Sox 
Sec’y, State Char. Aid Ass’n, 


Org 


Andrew, etc., 


Rabbi, 
130th St 
State Char. 


Temple 
Aid Ass’‘n, 
gist St 
Prote« 
Soc., etc., 


Broad 


120 


way. 

*Houghton, Mrs. 
Tenement House Chap. 
ters and Sons, 77 Madison St. 


Louise Seymour, 


of the 


Vice-Pres., 
King’s Daugh- 


Hubbard, i ., 

Hyslop, J. I 
bia C Gee. 

Isaacs, Isaac 5., 27 Pine St. 

Jackson, Mrs. Anna M., 335 W. 18th St. 

* Jackson, Samuel Macauley, Member, Council 
and Exec. Com. Char. Org. Soc.; Member, 
Exec. Com. N.Y. Prison Ass’n, 14 E. rst St 

Josephi, Isaiah, Vice-Pres., United Hebrew Char., 
53 Lafayette Place. 


35 Wall St. 
Prof. of Logic and Ethics, Colum- 


MEMBERS: 


New York, 

Kellogg, Chas. D., Vice-Pres. Char. Org. Sox 
105 FE. 22d. St 

Kelly, Edmond, 107 E. 6oth St 

Kennedy, John 5., Pres., United Char., 6 W. 
sth St 

Kudlich, H. C., 225 W. 44th St 

Kursheedt, Manuel A., 35 Warren St 

Lathrop, James R., Supt., The Roosevelt Hosp., 
oth Ave. and s8th St 

Lawrence, Bryan (died March 10, 1896) 

Lawson, Miss Anna M., Supt., New York Cancer 
Hosp., 106th St. and &th Ave. 

Leerburger, Mrs. B., 215 E. 68th St 

Lowell, Mrs. C. R., Char. Org. Soc., 120 E 
zoth St. 

Mason, Miss Mary R., Agt. State Char. Aid 
Ass’n, 105 E. 22nd St. 

McKim, I. A., 64 W. 52d St. 

Maxwell, Miss Anna C., Supt., Training Sch. for 
Nurses, Presbyterian Hosp., 41 E. zoth St 

Mayo-Smith, Richmond, 305 W. 77th St 

Meyer, H. H., United Hebrew Char., 66 Beaver 


St 

Milbury, Arthur W., Sec’y, Industrial Christian 
Alliance, 170 Bleecker St 

Mulry, Thos. M., Sec’y, Superior Council of N.Y 
Soc. of St. Vincent de Paul, 10 Perry St 

Mansell, Mrs. E. V. H., Investigating Agt., Char 
Org. Soc., 105 E. 22d St. 

O’ Beirne, Jas. R., Com’r of Char., 66 3d Ave 

Oppenheimer, Mrs. Moses, N.Y. Co. Com., State 
Char. Aid Ass’n, 241 E. 71st St 

Ottendorfer, Oswald, 150 W. soth St. 

Rice, Henry, Pres., United Hebrew Char., etc., 51 
Franklin St. 

Robinson, Geo. B., Sec’y, N.Y. Catholic Pro- 
tectory, 415 Broome St. 

*Rosenau, Nathaniel S., Mgr., United Hebrew 
Char., 128 2d Ave. 

Schiff, Jacob H., Pres., Montefiore Home for 
Chronic Invalids, etc., 27 Pine St. 

Schuyler, Miss Louisa Lee, Mgr., State Char. Aid 
Ass’n, 135 E. 21st St 

Scott, Miss E. L., Registrar, Char. Org. Soc., 105 
E. 22d St. 
Sherman, Wm. Watts, Bd. Megrs., Soc. for Refor- 
mation of Juvenile Delinquents, 838 sth Ave 
Smith, Dr. Stephen, Member, State Bd. of Char., 
640 Madison Ave 

Smith, Mrs. Sullivan, State Char. Aid Ass'n, 
Hotel Waldorf. 

Speyer, James, 427 sth Ave 

Stewart, Wm. R., Pres. State Bd. of Char., 54 
William St. 

Sulzberger, Cyrus L., 93 Prince St. 

Tapley, Mrs. J. F., Char. Org. Soc., 64 Clinton P1 

Tolman, Wm. H., Ph.D., Gen. Agt., The N.Y 
Ass’n for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, 105 E. 22d St 

Ufford, Walter S., 208 W. 34th St 

Wald, Miss Lillian D., 265 Henry St 

Weidemeyer, Mrs. M. C., Reception Agt., Char 
Org Soc., 105 E.. 22d St 

Wilder, Wm. R., 45 Cedar St 

Williams, Mornay, Director, etc., 
207 Broadway St 

*Wise, Rev. Stephen S., Madison Avenue Syna 
gogue 

Wolcott, Mrs. T., Agt., 7th Dist., Char. Org 
ros E. 22d St 


Worthen, Wm. E., 63 Ble 


SOC 


“cker St 


Ave 
Young, Geo. W., 59 Cedar St 
Niagara Falls. 


Nichols, Mrs. Eli S., Pres., Char. Org. Soc., 112 
Main St 


Wright, Robt. J., Com’r of Correction, 66 3d 


Juvenile Asyl., 


> 
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Ogdensburg 

Wise, Dr. P. M upt t. Lawrence State Hosp 
Patchogue, L.I 

Mills, Jesse, Member, Bd. of Education 


Potsdam. 


Clarkson, Miss A., Sec’y Visiting Com., St. La: 
rence County, ‘‘Holcroft.”’ 


Rochester. 
oe} 


sriggs, Franklin H., Supt., State Indus. Sch. 
*) 


triggs, Mrs. Franklin H., State Indus. Sch 

* Craig, Miss Margaret, Matron, Girls’ Dept., State 
Indus. Sch 

* Daniels, Miss G. A., Matron, State Indus. Sch 

*Goler, Dr. G. W., Mgr., State Indus. Sch 

* Hickey, Rev. T. F., Chaplain and Agent, State 
Indus. Sch 

* Rose, Dr. Lewis W., Physician, State Indus. Scl 
and Rochester City Hosp 

*Shattuck, Miss N. M., Preceptress, State Indus 


Sch 
Stoddard, Enoch V., M.D., Vice-Pres., State Bd 
of Char., 68 S. Washington St. 
Sonyea. 
Spratling, Wm. P., M.D., Med. Supt., Craig Col 
ony for Epileptics 
Syracuse. 


Carson, J. C., M.D., Supt., State Inst. for Feeble 
minded Chdn 
Commons, Prof. John R., Syracuse Univ 
Hazard, F. R 
McCarthy, Robert, Member, State Bd. of Char 
Mills, Chas. DeB., Gen. Sec’y of the Bureau of 
Labor and Charities, and Soc. for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Chdn 
Troy. 
Davenport, Nelson 
Utica 
Miller, Chas. A., 30 Genesee St 
Willard. 


*Hanlon, Geo. 0., M.D., Asst. Physician, Wil 
lard State Hosp 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Oxford. 
* Lawrence, N. M., Oxford Orphan Asy! 


Raleigh. 


* Denson, C. B., Sec’y, State Bd. of Pub. Char., 
403 Newbern Ave 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Grand Forks. 


Hamilton, Mrs. J. G., State Cor. Sec. Natl. Conf 
Char. and Cor. 


OHIO. 
Athens. 


Armstrong, Elza, Supt., Athens Co. Chdn.’s Home 
Super, Chas. W., Pres., Ohio University 
Cambridge. 


McMahon, Samuel J., Trustee, Massillon State 
Hosp 


= 
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Cincinnati. 

Alms, Fred H., Treas., Asso. Char., cor. McMil- 
lan and Elmwood Aves. 

* Auerbach, Jos., Registrar, 
Broadway. 

*Bigelow, Mrs. Margaret Doane, Head Worker, 
Social Settlement, 300 Broadway. 

Breed, W. J., Pres., Asso. Char., 1213 W. &th St. 

* Crouse, Meigs V., Supt., Chdn.’s Home, 312 W. 


Asso. Char., 304 


-» 321 Race St. 


gth St. 
Pochholons, ong ty 
1., Gen. Sec’y, Asso. Char., 304 


* Hubbard, Chas. 
Broadwa 
Levi, Rabbi Charles Ss. 2 aed Rabbi of Plum St. 
Temple, 549 Findlay 

Neff, Wm. Howard, kl Bd. of State Char. 

Senior, Max. 

Stearns, Edwin R., Treas., 
Canal St. 

Thayer, Rev. Geo. A., 
Mt. Auburn. 


Cleveland. 
Barnett, Gen. Jas., Bethel Asso. Char., 697 Euclid 


Chdn.’s Home, 120 E. 


Bd. Directors, Asso. Char., 


ve. 

Gries, Rabbi Moses J., Bethel Asso. Char., 372 
Kennard St. ° 

Hammond, Geo. F., 166 Euclid Ave. 

Ranney, Henry C., Member, Bd. of State Char. 

Hitchcock, Peter M., 861 Prospect St. 

Raymond, Henry N., Supt., Bethel Asso. Char., 
309 Spring St. 

Walton, J. W., Sec’y, Bethel Asso. Char., 161 
River St. 

Weston, Stephen F., Prof. of Political and Social 
—- Adelbert College, Western Reserve 

niv. 


Wolfenstein, Dr. S., Supt., Jewish Orph. Asyl. 


Columbus. 
* Becker, Henry, Infirmary Director, 116 N. Mon- 
roe Ave. 
Bushnell, Asa S., Governor, Pres., ex officio, Bd. 
of State Char. 
B yers, Mrs. Adah, Bd. of State Char. 
* Byers, Jos. P., Sec’y, Bd. of State Char. 
Henderson, W. T. , Clerk, Bd. of State Char. 
* Parrott, Chas., Member, Bd. of State Char. 
Dayton. 


Patterson, John H., Pres., Nat’l Cash Reg. Co. ; 
Factory Reform. 
Delaware. 


Marriott, F. M., Trustee, State Reformatory. 

*Stiles, A. W., Supt., Girls’ Indus. Home. 

* Stiles, Mrs. A. , Matron, Girls’ Indus. Home. 
Findlay. 

Jones, Mrs. M. E., 313 E. Sandusky St. 
Fostoria. 

Foster, Hon. Chas., Trustee, State Hosp. 
Gallipolis. 

* Rutter, H. C., Supt., 
Greenfield. 


* Wilson, Jas. L., M.D., 
Char. 


Ohio Hosp. for Epileptics. 
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